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1 36 

Griffith, Dftty, i. 153 

Gurney failure, ii. 47 

•* • 

Haditeld, G., i. 125 ^ 

Haliburton^Thomas Chandle^ (Judge 
jHaliburton, who wrote “ The Say¬ 
ings and Doings of Samuel Slick of 
| Slickville,”) makes his maiden 
speech, i. 112 
Halifax, i. 141 
Hall, Robert, ii. 89-90 
Hafl6, Sir Charles, ii. 42 
Hampden, John, i. 147 
Hansard, Preface xi, ii. 42, 113, 114 
Harcourt, William G. Vernon (after¬ 
wards Sir William Harcourt), his 
\ appetence in the House, ii. 126-7; 
hi*defect as a speaket, ii. 173-4; ii. 

176 • 

Hardy, Right- Hon. Gathorne, ii. 51 
1 Harffegton, Marquis of (now Duke of 
Devolfehire), his appointment to 
Under-Secretaryship of War, ii. 11, 
et seq *; described, ii. 21-2 
Harvey, M**, ii. 87 

Hayter, William Goodenough, j. 4, 5, 
26, 44, 48 

Heenan and%kyers’ prize fight, i. 143 
etseq. • • 

Henley, Rkht Hon. J., i. 82, 37, 125; 

h. 29, TL % 

Hennessy, Sir John Pope, Preface xiv; 

u. 168 * 

Henry Vm., 1.58 


Herbert, Sidney, i. 81,91-1^24 

Hertlordru. 61 

Higgins, Matthew James. 8te " Jacob 
Omnium.” • 

“ Historicus.” See Harcourt^ • ^ 
Hodgkinson, G., ii. 62 et seq . 

Hogg, Sir Jam§s, i. 53-4 
Homer, i. 146 * 

Home Secretaries to whom references 
will be found in the text. See 
Graham (Sir J.), Grey (Sir G.), 
Lewis (Sir G. C.), Walpole (S. 
H.) 

Hong-Kong, Sir John Bowring Plem- 
potentiary at, i. 24 et seq . 

Hope, Beresford, ii. 76,182 
Horsfall, Mr., ii. 71 
Horsman, Right Hon. Edward, his 
sincerity doubted, i. 137; he is r%- 
| f uted on the Coal question, i. 138-9 ; 
compared with Mill, ii. 33; his attack 
on Bright, ii. 39-40; on Education, 
ii. 179 

Hotham, Lord, ii. 8, 80 
House of Commons, Rules of Admis¬ 
sion, Preface xvi et seq .; as 
“Mighty Maze,” i. 30; defect in 
lighting, i. 83, 87; rule about 
Bishops, i. 34; its insufficiency of 
space, i. 46, 60-1; property qualifi¬ 
cation, i. 55 et seq .; acoustic 
quality, i. 70; swearing-in, i. 81-2; 
methodical and intolerant of scenes, 

i. 85 ; easily won to laughter, i. 93; 
its tribute of silence,, i. 96; what 
“makes a House,” i. 102; its un¬ 
certainty, i. 105^ “catching the 
Speaker’s eye ” explained, i. 10&-9; 
effect of the division bell, i. 118; 
“members’ orders,” i. 119; the 
psychology of cheering, i. 136; itj? 
tolerance of temper, ii. 17; the 
Speaker’s, Stranger’s, and Ladies' 
Gallery, ii. 35: the Speaker’s oall, 

ii. 88-SP 

House of Lords, i. 102,116, ii. 75 
Huddersfield declines Cobden, i. 108 
Hugessen, E.K. (afterwards Lord Bra* 
bourne), ii. 20 * 



must. 


Hughee>Slbomes, » ttaoka # "BW 

interest. ii. 88-4 

Hull (member for). See 0%. Warren, 
.Recorder ot., i. 88 . . 

£k „4 Right Hon. George Ward, u. 
65; the Budget ot 1868, ii. 97 et 
teq. ; ii. 148 c 
0 

Iddesleigh. See Northcote. 

Illustrated London News, Introduction 
xxii 

f# Times , Introduction xxi 

Income Tax, ii. 149 
India, me Orissa Famine Debate. 

„ Bill, Palmerston’s measure, i. 
40; Derby’s measure, i. 61 et 
seq. 

Indian Army, i. 164 
• „ Mutiny, anecdote of Major- 
* Gen. Thompson, i. B5-6 

Ingestre, Lord, ii. 113 
Ireland, i. 146 

Irish Church, ii. 91,105 et seq . 

„ Disestablishment Bill, ii. 128 et 
seq,, 162 

„ Land Bill, ii. 162 et seq. 
n Secretaries to whom references 
will be found in the text: 
Cardwell, Forster, Hartington, 
Horsman 
Ironsides, i. 72 

Irving, Edward, compared with 
Whiteside, i. 28 
Italy, i. 74,113,146,165 

“Jacob Omvtjm” (Matthew James 
Higgins), i. 9 * 

Jerusalem, i. 76 
Jews, admission of, i. 82 
<* Job quoted, ii. 34 
Johnson, Dr., ii. 44-5,121 
ii Reverdy, ii. 132 


Kars, Preface xii; the Karl Debate, i. 
11 et seq . 

Kavanagh, A. M’Murrough (member 
for Carlow) described, ii. 49-60, 
167-9 * 


Kavanagh, Lady Harriet Margaret, ii. 

* 168 

„ Thomas, ii. J08 

Keating, Sir Henry, i. 38 

Kelly, Sir Fitz^y, ii. 157 

Kidderminst er, th^ Right Hon* Mem¬ 
ber for. ' See Lowe. 

Kinglake, Alexander WiUiam (“ Eothen 
Kinglake”) Preface vii, inters 
the House, L°82 ; described i. 86#7; 
speaks on Savtfy, i. 133; hi% voice, 
i. 134; how he looks, February, 
1863, i. 173 c * 

Knox, Major Stuart, ii. Ill et 


Labtjan, ii. 168 o * 

Laing, ii. 55 # 

Lambert, Mr., ii. 77 • , 

Lansdq'.ne, Marquis of, i. 174 
Lawrence, Sir John Laird Mair (Vice¬ 
roy of India, afterwards Baton 
Lawrence of the Punjaub), i. 114-15 
Lawrence, Alderman J. L., ii. 146 I 
Lawson, Wilfrid (now Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson), makes a stormy debut, 
i. 139 et seq. « 

Layard, Mr. (afterwards Sir A. E.), i. 

31 

Lefevre, The Right Hon. Charles Shaw 
(afterwards Viscount Eversley), his 
retirement from the Speakership, 3 
i. 29; compared with Dem&n, i. 130 
Lefevre, ShaU (nephew of the Speaker), 
makes his debut, ii. 14-15; on 
married women’s property, it 96-7^ 
Lefroy, A., ii. 174 

Leicester, Edward Miall, a hissenting 
minister of, i. 19 
Lennoxes, the, i. 34 
Leslie, Alexander (fifstE&fl of Leven), 

i. 1U72 

Lever, Charles, Preface xvii 
Lewis, Sir George Cornwall, the Editor 
on Sir G. C. L. 1 ; vjt Seg .; on prize 
fighting, i. 145-7j4%^primanded 
( , by Disraeli, i. lfo- 6 ; his d<qth, 

ii. 4,5,10 c _ . . 

Licensed Victuallers, how the Budget 

os 1868 affected them, ii. 7-8 



INDEX. 


Liddell, Ml*., i. 14 • 

Lilburne, Lord (in Lyttonfe **ftight 
and Morning ”), i. $7 
Jttverpool, ymk reference 4? Disraeli’s 
India fell, i. 53; Cobden lands at, 
L 10% proposal to rdbnm^n addi- 
tion^member, ii. 71-% 191 
Liy^aay, Thqpaas, i. 55 # * 
Lla%l«* See Matthews 
tendon, Bishop of, i.TL57 
Londonderry, ii. 150 # 

Loi|gTarlia^pent, * 147 
Lojxl*& Cricket^lrour^, i. 72 

the Right Hon. Robert (after- 
waraP^gount Sherbrooke), i. 32, 
684 ctemjrs an able, very dull 
speech as Vice-President of the 
Education Board, i. 165; Sis bio¬ 
graphy, i. 166; his persoil^appear- 
ance, i. 107; is forced by nerd R. 

* C 6 oil to resign, ii. 18 et seq. ; com. 
pared with Mill, ii. 33; opens a 
| deWa“ worthy of the ancient re¬ 
nown of the House,” ii. 37; his 
speech and manner of delivery, ii. 
38; ii. 39-40; he taunts Mill, ii. 
A-3; delivers a scathing speech on 
Disraeli’s Reform measure, ii. 53-4; 
on the Irish Church, ii. 93; delivers 
the Budget speech of 1869, ii. 145 
et seq,; answers the speech that Mr. 
Whit#** ought to have made,” ii. 
19%-3 • 

Lowe, Rev. Robert, i.J .66 
Lowell, James Russell, quoted, ii. 
18# 

Luther Martin, compared with Bright, 
i. 110 

Luxemburg, ii. 183 
Lygon, Miff i. 6 # 

Lyndhurst, Lord, Preface v % 
Lytton, Sir E. G. E. Bulwer-. See 
Bulwer-L^on 

• • 

Mackinho^Jt., i. 152 
Magdala, LorJ^fapier of. See Napi^ 
(Sir Robert! 

Malins, i. 37* 

Manchester, i. 170, ii. 47; propo^l to 
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return an additional %a#nber, ii 
71-2 0 

Manners, Lord John, i. 37,125,185; 
ii. 50, 109-10 

Marchant, General le, ii. 120 
„ Sir Denis le, ii. 120 
“ Marmion ” auoted, i, 115 
Married Women’s Property, ii. 97 
Marsh, Mr., ii. 36,^7 
Mathews quoted, i. 85 
Matthews, Right Hon. Henry (after¬ 
wards Lord Llandaff), ii. 158 et seq. 
Maurice, Frederick Denison ; i. 68 
Maynooth, ii. 106 ** 

Mayo, Lord, ii. 119 
Mazzini, Giuseppe, i. 141 
Melbourne, Lord, ii. 123 
Members’ Orders, their use and 
futility, i. 25 

Merthyr-Tydvil, ii. 151 # 

Miall, Edward, moves for an inquiry 
into the revenues of the State 
Church in Ireland, i. 18 et seq . ; 
out, i. 81; his speech on Irish Dis¬ 
establishment reviewed, ii. 127-8 
Mill, John Stuart, Preface ix. x; he 
enters the House in 1866, ii. 30; is 
he a failure ? ii. 31-3; rises after 
Bulwer - Lytton, ii. 42-3; quoted, 
ii. 64; congratulates Lord Cran- 
borne, ii. 75; back to the House 
Feb., 1868, after writing “England 
and Ireland ” 

Milton quoted, i. 96 
Mirabeau, Comte de (Gabriel Honor6 
Riquetti), i. 151 J 
Molesworth, Sir Willig^ i. 79 
Moncrieff, J. (memoer for Glasgow 
and Aberdeen), ii. 139 
Monmouth, Lord (a character in 
Disraeli’s novel “ Coningsby ”Jf 
quoted, i. 132-3 

Montalembert, Comte de ^(Charles 
Forbes de Montalembert), author 
of “Vfs de Sainte - Elizabeth de 
Hongrie,” i. 113-14 
Moore, George Henry, ii. 157 et seq. 
Morning Advertisef, i. 6 
Morning Star , i, 101 * 
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Motley,MWin Lothrop, ii. 162 
Mozart, i/160 ° 

Mundella, Bight Hon. A.* J., ii. 184 
# et 

Napier, Sib Charles, i. 6 

„ „ Charles James, i. 62 

„ „ Bobert (afterwards Lord 

Napier 5f Magdala), ii. 120 
et seq. 

Napoleon, Louis, i. 39,107, 172 
Napoleon Bonaparte, i. 39 
“ Netherby, Old Knight of.*’ See Gra¬ 
ham ; also i. 72-3 
Newark, ii. 62 

Newdegate, C. N., i. 40, 82, ii. 76, 113, 
166,197 

Newgate, Mr. Glover at, i. 66, 57 
Nice, Preface vii 
Night and Morning,” i. 57 
Nonconformist , i. 19, 21 
Northampton, ii. 61 
Northcote, Sir Stafford Henry (after¬ 
wards Lord IddeBleigh), i. 167 et 
seq., ii. 8, 9,11 
No. 1 Committee Boom, i. 117 
“No. 11” (Liberals of), i. 70, 71 

Obstruction, Preface xiv et seq . 

“ Omnium, Jacob.” See “ Jacob Om¬ 
nium ” 

Orange Party, ii. 115 
Oratory, the decline of, i. 7, 90 *, its 
redundancy and verbosity, ii. 185 
Orissa famine debate, ii. 72 et seq. 
Orsini, Felwn, i. 43 
Osborne, BeH^l, i. 9-23, 121-2, 132, 
ii. 94,189,196" 

Ossington, Viscount. See Denison 
Outram, General Sir James, i. 67 
*©verend failure, ii. 47 
Owen, Professor, ii. 50 
Oxford,^Bishop of. See Wilberforce 
„ Inember for University of. See 
Gladstone • 

Paget, Lord Clarence, ii, 137-8 
P&kington, Bight Hon. Sir John S., i. 
32,142, *75, ii. 8, 51 


°Palace of the People (Muswell Hill), i. 

nf % 

Pall Mall Gazette quoted, ii. 60 
Palmer, Six Boundell, ii0H7 • t 
Palmerston, Henry John TeTnplfc, Vis- 
couni^PreAace v; his pejsqpal cha¬ 
racteristics, i. 2 a et seq.; hi%tactics 
in tl^e Kars Debate, # i. 11-12; he 
satirises Whiteside, i. 13; uck, 
i. 16; he retests on Disraeli, i. 2g; 
his tactics in c the Canton Debate i. 

27 et seq., retoms gfter General 
Election, 18^7, i. pi; helpiciglBe- 
thell, i. 36; brings in “ConjtJJfecy 
to Murder ” Bill, i. 43: a^exSemat, 
i. 47-8; his fall confioic^ j. 60; 
his India Bill compareawith Derby’s; 
announced to speak, i. 66; i. 67, V3, 
75-6^nvites Lord Stanley to join* 
his idinistry, i. 79, 8^; speaks as 
Prime Minister again, i. Ill; ch£ts 
with Persigny, i. 113; i. 119,125-6; 
enjoys a bon mot of Sir Peel’rJ 
i. 132; his wonderful constitution, i. 
152 et seq.; speaks on the death of 
the Prince Consort, i. 164; replies to 
Disraeli on the subject of “ blAted 
armaments,” &c., i. 172-3; his ap¬ 
pearance, Feb., 1863; seconds the 
motion for adjournment on the death 
of Sir G. C. Lewis, ii. 4-5; his ap¬ 
pointment of Lord Harijpgton to * 
Under-Seqjftaryship of War, ^ 11 et 
seq., and 22-&; ii. 17, 25; he speaks 
on the death of Cobden, ii. 26; 
Gladstone chosen for LiberalQpader* 
after Palmerston’s death, (X 69-70, 
98; his tact as a leader, ii. 116- 
17; his adroitness in answering 
questions, ii. 136-# o 
Pandora’s Box, the Budget of 1860 
compared with, i. 122 
Paris, Comte de (Louj^Philippe Al¬ 
bert d’Orl6ans),Qi. 129^ 

Parliament Street, i. < 3>6_ 

Jpartlett, Dame, Lowt^Jmih Maimers 
compared with, i. 125 * 

Paul, St., an illustration borrowed by 
Disraeli, ii. 27 * 
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. # 

Peace Preservation (Ireland Bffit, ii. 

172 et seq. # 

*•„ Sooiet^tii. 152 # 

. Peek, H a W;, ii. 191 
’-feel, Fr^efiok, i 


91 ■ | 

m*J * 

atnan, r. 432, ii. 


51, 


„ Gtfieral Jonat 

» % • . 

^WKobert^Preface v, xiv, i. 8, 
61, 86-6, 118,*124, 129, 136; 
compared with (Gladstone as “ a 
•draw,;ii. 5»il. 10, 87 
Sir Robei% (son* of the above), 
preface vii, viii; his personal 
Vaaaftrance, i. 67; compared 
f mH^ father, i. 129-30; with 
his brother, i. 181-2; his “ con¬ 
version,” i. 184 efaeq.j* is re¬ 
buked by Disraeli, i. 1M: speaks 
in a no confidence Rebate, 
- , ii. 189-90 

Persigny, Due de (Jean Gilbert Victor 
|Fialin) # i. 113 
Peto, Sir Morton, ii. 27 
Phillimore, i. 31 
Piggott, Mr. Sergeant, ii. 14 
PimffcJ. (member for Dublin), ii. 108 
Pitt, William, Preface xi; Fox’s mot, 
l 37; ii. 174 
,Plato, ii. 31 

Playfair, Sir Lyon (now Lord Play- 
► fair; i%*869 member for Edinburgh 
and|f3t. Andrews), ii. 1J8-9 
Plunket, Lord, ii. 174 ^ 

,, Hon. D., ii. 174-6 
■Pope #ioted, ii. 81 
Portland* Duke of. See Bentinck 
Potter, Sir John^i. 32 
Potwalloping explained, ii. 61 
Powell, W.j«i. 49e 
Preston, i. 66 

Prime Ministers referred to in the^ext; 
Canning, Dttby, Disraeli, Gladstone, 
Melbourne,d?almdbton, Peel 
Prinoe of W^lgsflns marriage, i. 174; 


Ujtening-TO ^he Reform debate. 
(Gladstone’s), ii. 46; listening to* 
Disraeli’s RdKbrm debate, ii. 65; the 
birth of the Plincess Viotoriai ii. 

md • 


Prize-figHung, debate on, L 148 et *eq> 
Property Qualification. See Glover. 
Prosperity Robinson. See Ripon 
(Earl of) # 

Pulteney, W. (Earl o! Bath), Preface 

Punch and Jucly, Mr Bernal Osborne 
compared with, i.•122 
Pym, John, i. 147 

Queen, the, death of Prince Consort, 
i. 164; attempt to assassinate the 
Duke of Edinburgh, ii. IDO-1; 
Disraeli’s interview, ii. 102; Di^aeli 
accused of putting the Sovereign in 
front, ii. 109; the birth of a grand¬ 
child, ii. 123 et seq. ; the debate on 
Prince Arthur’s allowance, ii. 196 
et seq . # 

Ranfurly, Lord, ii. Ill 
Rarey the Horse-tamer, i. 70 
11 Rasselas,” ii. 121-2 
Rawlinson, George (afterwards Canon), 
i. 8 

Reading, ii. 14 

Redcliffe, Lord Stratford de. See 
Stratford de Redcliffe. 

Reform Bill, Lord Derby and Disraeli’s 
measure, i. 88 et seq. ; Lord John 
Russell’s, Preface xiv. (in 1860), i. 
147 et seq.; Mr. Gladstone’s mea¬ 
sure, ii. 34 et seq .; Disraeli’s 
successful measure, ii^62 et seq . 
Reform Club, ii. 115 
Regium Donum, ii. lOg 
Ricardo, Louis, i. 39 
Richard, H., ii. 151 et seq . 

Richmond (U.S.A.), ii. 132 

„ Duke of, ii. 104-5 « 

Ripon, Earl of, i. 68 
Rochdale, Edward Miall, member for 
i. 19, and see Miall f 

Roebuck, John Arthur, supports Cobden 
in the Canton Debate, i. 24; “ him¬ 
self again,” i. 88 ; retorts on Bowyer, 
i. 39; i. 47, 60* 92; ii. 166; hia 
use in the House, ii. 184*6 
Rossa, O’Donovan, ii. 166 et seq. 


e, ii 5 
L0j^ 
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BothsohUdTBaron Lionel SMum 4e, 
takas the oath, L 81 
41 Rupert of Debate, the,” i. 73 

Lord Charles, Introduction xxi 
Russell, Lord John (afterwards the 
first Earl Russell), Preface viii, xiv, 
i. 22; he supports Cobden in the 
Canton Debate, f. 24,26-7, 29; takes 
his place on the Treasury bench, i. 
31; speaks on the India Bill, i. 40; 
where shall he sit ? i. 48-9; speaks 
on Cardwell's motion, i. 66; supports 
Rothschild, i. 82; i. 92; his amend- 
n^nt in the (Derby-Disraeli) Reform 
rebate, i. 101; delivers statement 
on foreign affairs, i. 114; i. 124; 
his Reform Bill, i. 147 et seq.; 
averse from long sittings, i. 164; 
* his dulness, ii. 10; his mot of Lord 
Derby, ii. 15; as a leader, ii. 70 

Salford, ii. 169 
Salisbury, ii. 36 

„ Marquess of. See Cecil. 
Salomons, Alderman, i. 82 
“ Sam Slick.” See Haliburton. 
Sarawak, i. 115 
44 Sartor Resartus,” ii. 73 
Saturday Review, i. 48 
Savoy, Preface vii, i. 133 et seq. 
Saxony, ii. 183 

Sayers and Heenan prize fight, i. 143 
et seq . 

Sclater-Bootk G. (member for Hants, 


N.), ii. 72fc 

Scotch TJniv\jjjty Bill, i. 80 et seq. 
Scott, Sir Walter, quoted i. 115 
Scourfield, J. H. (member for Pem¬ 
brokeshire), ii. 76 . 

^Scully, Vincent, i. 145,146 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Preface xviii 
Seyme^i. 15,17 
Seymoup, Danby, i. 8, ii. 72-3 
Shaftesbury, i. 33 c 

Sheridan, H. B., i. 168, ii. 146 

„ R. B. B., Preface xi., ii. 15, 
174 • 

Sherbrooke Viscount. See Lowe. 
Sidonia in 44 Goningsby,” ii. 84,143 


SierfB L^pne, Major-Gen. Thompson, 
formerly Governor of; i. 35 
“ Slick, Saga.” SecSa# Slick. 

Smith, J. B.*i. 89 • * 

„ <&e f gtt Hon. Vfn^n, i. 2^ ‘* 

6 $t ieq* % 

„ |he- Right Hon^ W. II., ii. . 
100-1 

Smollett, Mr., if. 72-0 
Socrates, ii. 3{f * 

Somerset, the Duifc of, i. r l20 , 
Speaker, the. fee Lejfcvre an&lflwi- 
son. . 

Spectator quoted, ii. 121 9 

Spooner, Mr., i. 78, 82 , 

Stamford, i. 168, ii. 16 * 

Stanhtpe, pari, i. 120 « 

Stanley J^ord (Edward Geoffrey Smith 
Stai^y, afterwards Ea^l of Derby!, 
i. 72. See Derby. « * 

Stanley, Lord (son of the above), L 78 
et seq., 175; ii. 51, 90,110*119, l^f 
(after succeeding to the Earldom) 
Stanley of Alderley, Lord, i. 120 
Stansfeld, Right Hon. J., makes his 
debut , i. 141-2 ; ii. 182 * 

Stockport, Cobden (member for), i. 103 
Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord (Sir 
Stratford Canning), i. 115-6,120 
Sugar, mooted reduction of tax, ii. 7 
Sultan, the. See Abdul-Med^d 
Sumner, Charles, i. 33 q 

Sutherland, D^ke of, ii. 46 
Swearing-in, i. 81-2 

Sydney, Lowe elected for S.^L848,» 
i. 166 r 

Sykes, Colonel, i. 40 

Tact, ii. 70-1 c o 
Tait, Archibald Campbell. See Can¬ 
terbury (Archbishop of) 

44 Tancred ” quoted, i. 

Taylor, Colonel, i044, ii 37 
Tea, mooted reductioSf of tax, ii. 6-7 
Teck, Prinoe, ii. 46, ft/flSw ^ 

** Ten Thousand a Year,” i. 83 ^ 

Thetford, ii. 87 

Thtenpson, Major/den. Perronet, i* 
34 et seq. } ii. 130-1 
^ 
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Timet , i. 9, 89,109,181, lty lfc, 167; 

ii. 126,168,164,1J3 
Treaties : f^mmercial JTreaty with 
Franci, which tee ; Treaty of 1831 
(in^ ^Belgium), 4Hil 18** Treaty 
Guaranteeing rndepdiyjence of Lux¬ 
emburg, ii. 183; Treaty of Vienna, 

funbridge, i. A 

IrfEi) States, (Jbden returns from 

1*^)3 % 

I, J. (member for Armagh), ii. 

VicBters/Stinley, ii. 155 
\jdtoria, Princess, ii. 122 

„ Queen. See Queki (the) 
Villiers, Hon. George, ii. 28\ 
fliers, Pftght Hon. Charles fPelham, 
i. 124; his career and personal 
characteristics, ii. 27-9 
'Virgil,*. 146 

Vivian, Hussey, exposes Horsman, 

i. 138-9 

44 JivianGrey” quoted, ii. 91-2 

Wales, ii. 152,154 

„ Prince of. See Prince of 
Wales 

Wallhmford, ii. 155 

W^ole, Sir Robert (Itarl of Oxford), 

^ Preface x^ 

„ Right Hon. S. H., i. 6, 32; 
ha is heard with increased respect 
aite%resigning the Home Secretary¬ 
ship in the Derby-Disraeli Ministry 
of 1858-9, i. 93-4; proposes adjourn¬ 
ment qjfer Sjf G. C. Lewis’s death, 

ii. 4-5; ii. 51 

^arren, Samuel, protests tgainst 
Rothschi^je taking the oath, i. 81 ; 
his parli|jnentt*y fareweh, i. 83 et 
teq. • 

Washing^Pip^l5 
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Waterlog ii* 80 
Wellington, Duke of, i. 39 
Wells, William, i. 54 
Wensleydal#, Lord, i. 120 
Westbury, Lord. See Bethell ^ 
West Riding, member for. See 
Cobden • 

Whipping. See «Hayter and Glyn, 
Brand, Whitmore, Col. Taylor; 
also, i. 27, 67, 73, 99, ii. 19 
Whitbread, Mr., ii. 105,106 
White, J. (of Brighton), ii. 8, 191 
et seq. ~ 

,, William, the Editor on|. W., 
v. et teq.; W. H. W. “ 
W., xxi, xxii * 

Whitefield, George, i. 93 
Whiteside, Mr., i. 6; opens Kars 
Debate, i. 11; his career, i, 12; lis 
exaggerated delivery, i. 13; speaking 
44 for ever,” i. 14; he replies on the 
Kars Debate, 16-17; his amazing 
delivery in the Canton Debate, i. 
28; i. 32; compared with Bulwer- 
Lytton, i. 41, 148; “performs” 
again, i. 66; a speech of his mis¬ 
taken for Gladstone’s, ii. 114 
Whiteside, Rev. Dr. (Vioar of Scar¬ 
borough), i. 12 
Whitmore, Mr., i. 44 
Wilberforce, Samuel (Bishop of Ox¬ 
ford), i. 34 
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Har. 1^868. 
Robert Clcil 


The most remarkable speech of the evening, we 
decide, was that which was delivered by Lord 
Robert C^cil. jpord Robert is not a frequent speaker, and 
when bespeaks he does ngffe often produce any great effect; 
indeed, we have often seeJfhim upon his legs when the House 
was hardly decorously silent the while. But on this 
occasion the noble Lord was up to his work, and delivered 
a very clever and tellingiharangue. We are not going to 
describe the* speech. Let those who wish to know what it 
was turji ty the morning pape^. We will leave the speech 
saiy something^ the man • Lord Robert Cecil is second 
pn of *the Marquis of Salisbury, and a descendant of that 
jle, crabbed old Sir Robejrt Cecil, Queen Elizabeths Lord 
|ghTJreasurefi,*whose abilities anam&mities of temper, 

|e noble •ftrod seems to inherit in some^gree. LM 
»bert has been in the Hwse ten years. He «me heralded 
great expectations, which he Jias not yet fulfilled, He had 
LtOL. a.' 2 1 
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d&je well at college; he was known to possess talent ;*an 
it waS^mtjcipated f&at he woubW^f a g^t gain to the Con¬ 
servative party; but he has not yet justified thesa anficipa- 
tions. As a rule, he does notimpres|the House by h\j oratory, 
and he has not, so far, attained to a higlnposition ii^tfie Com- 
mons. How.thy3 has happened we think it would not he Aifc- 
' cult to answer. He is haughty and proud, and of aif intractable 
temper. He cannot submit to p’arty discipline. In ^orl, 
he is one of those refractory colts which no circtunstaaceS, 
and not even ambition, can tamfe run-in hijpess. Wore-. 
over, he Is too Conservative for mg^ern tunes. He aflHigh 
Churchman. In politics he is aJTory. His motto jh politics 
and religion is, “ No surrender! ” The naticawaay have 
. outgrown its vestures, but he would not enlarge or alter 
them for the world. He is not the. man to stretch the old* 
formula to meet the new facts. He would rather, by .all the 
force he could command, compress the facts into the old 
formula. In short, he is a man of a past age^has no 
sympathy with the life, and stir, and growth of tin' present, 
and no belief in the future. And we susj?ecjj, morfover, that 
his habits are those of a recluse^and that he lovekthe calnti 
retirement of the study be*tter thUli the bustle, and activity, 
and anxiety of the House.- We should decide that this, 
is so from his appearance. He is only thirty-three y£#rs * 
old, but he looks at least ten yea|s older; and his pale fade 
and somewhat stooping figure seem to show JJiai poring ovejr 
books is more congenial to ]}is taste than the spores of th(e 
field or the intellectual combats which lg^d to Parliament 
fame. % • 


/ "Whatfagain, my Jiord!—£\dce in % week^ 

' ’ .Why, you must be inspired 1 ” were oU; ! 

reflections on the night when #re next sawLord Kobef 
Cecil upon his legs, But if.the noble Lord’s appearance rt i 
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Boob again was remarkable* his speech wps more so. I^was 
on the Army Estii^ates^iyhen the House was in Committee, 
fhat- I^A Robert Cecil spoke. He had been sedulously 
poring J>\e r a French Bluebook, making comparison 
lgt|veeif «the cost t>i the management of the ^Imperial 
army and our own, ajd this speech was the result. 

nevei? did Lord Robert show to such advantage. His 
fact* wgre marshaled with as much order as a regiment 
of g'uardsVith the gallant old Lord Hotham at their head; 
ancTthen, tb Jseep .to oi^r military figure, his charges were 
deliv8re<| against the Walk Office with as much precision and 
damaging effect as these guards are wont to deliver their 
charges agffinst a foe. In our last we said that Lord Robert 
often spoke to an inattentive audience; but it was not so on 

* this occasion. The House was too attentive even to cheer. 
It feared to applaud lest it should lose some of. the noble 
Lord’s facts, or break the continuity of his argument. It is 
true tbit much of this close attention was attributable to the 
fact thawthe noble Lord had penetrated and worked a new 
quarry. Jfhere^has always been a suspicion that they do 
these tj^ngs better in France. . This suspicion, however, 
arose only from the well-lmown, fact that, on the whole, the 
French do not expend so much about their army as we do. 

* Nobody, that we remember before, had worked this mine, 
analysed these figures, ani brought them in detail into com¬ 
parison witH cm: own. Still others might have done all this, 
and yetdia*e been unable to urn new materials; for, as there 

nndh who can iimke bricks, t)ut cannot build a house, so 
lere Ire many members of Parliament who can collect 
materials and cannot use them wit^ effect. Lord €tobert, 
a<0Wev%r, showed in ijjiis speech that he % possesses# aft the 
Ipigenoe affcf*skill of a practised investigator and, whaf if* 
uncommon, the art of clearing out Ms facts with 
ioal precision and effect, •Forward, then, my Lord I 
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“Swrn delights and live laborious days;” mitigate scflne- 
what^jj^ur asperity; lift your fie|8. up*|bove the mediaeval 
bog which has enveloped you; in short, be a min of the 
present and not of the past age; ^.nd then, in spi^ flf fate 
and oracle, you must take position—an$ a high onfi —in^the 
next Conservative Government. 


Sir George Comewall Lew^ is dead I Sue]}.was 
April 18,1863. ^j re news that met us when we Sntered the 

lobby on Tuesday evening. Sir George Lewis (JeSd ? Impos¬ 
sible ! But as we proceeded every one that we meto repeated 
the same mournful refrain. And at length all doulps was dis¬ 
pelled. Indeed, when we came to look around'Hi the lobby, 
it was easy to see that something uncommon and serious 
had occurred; members stood in clusters, eagerly talking,” 
and yet with such a sorrowful shadow over their faoes that 
if you had not heard the intelligence you would fetave divined 
that something sad had occurred. Of course the firpt feeling 
was that the House should adjourn. Some, indeefi, refused 
to go in to make a House ; but all agreed tjiat thy sitting, if ( 
the House was made, should promptly close. At fi^t it was 
thought that Lord Palmerston \rould move the adjourn¬ 
ment ; but against this arrangement there were objections. 
Minister's of the Crown are obliged to be careful how tlsey' 
establish precedents; so, after pome little time spent in 
conference, it was determined that a member of> the (Opposi¬ 
tion should move t£ie adjoTjrnment, and that tyTr.«Walpole 
should be the man.* And fhe choice .was appropriate ac^L 
happy, for Mr. Walpole and Sir George were°schooftellows;» 
and, though political^ogponents, have always been friendg. 
Mr/W,alpole, th^n, when the time c§me, rore. Mr^Charl^ 
Buxton, wha had a motion on the paper, rofeSat the same 
time; but land calls were uttered for Mr. Walpole, and Mr. 
Buxton promptly gave way# Mr. Walpole’s speech was very 
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short and almost inauditye. 0 Lord Palmerston second^ the 
motion, and his spilch wj£ still shorter. Indeed, i4rwas no 
time fc* fpeechmaking. When his Lordship sat down and 
the qqp«;ion had been gut Mr. Disraeli arose and uttered 
a»fjpw "fords of panegyric, not very well conceived, as we 
thought, and certainly they fell flat upon the 'House, ifhe 
question was then put ajid carried, and the members dis¬ 


persed. 0 Sir George has, like many other statesmen who 
havd gone before him, killed himself by overwork. The 
doctors say it way inaction of the liver; but the primary 
cause Whs overwork. This event has shocked and sur¬ 
prised tBe country. But* though shocked, we are not 
surprised. *We have for two Sessions past seen that Sir 
George had laid upon himself a burden too heavy for his 
strength. 


* The Budget night has always been considered 
• April25,1863. . ° , 6 . , J „ .. , 

' % an important occasion, and well it may be so; 

for then is that fche treasurer of the empire presents to the 
people the result of his stock-taking—shows us what we have 
spent, f-hat we have in h^and, what he will want to carry on 
the concern during the next year, and how he proposes to 
( gej the money. But, important as all this may be, we 
remember Budgets which were by no means attractive to. 
strangers. Sir Charles Wood, when he was Chancellor of 
the 3?xchequei*did not draw full houses, and poor Sir George 
Lewis VaS not specially attActive. ^Indeed, we do not 
Vecolleijt that any’fcf our Chancellors ever crammed the 
m House as Mr# Gladstone does. We do not believe that Peel 
jainnHftlf drew such crowds, except when it was known that 
fee waf abouj, Co propose the repeal of the com laws; and 
' Gladstone*seems to get more attractive than*e^er. Certainly 
on no" former occasion has*there been such a crowd of appli¬ 
cants as we^ad down on Thurlday night. Before the doors 
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of rte palace were % opened theje yere people waiting ’for 
admissNp. As early as seven o’clock in the morning' several 
gentlemen with orders were in St. Stephen’s Ek]|; and 
hours before the time there were three times as many people 
in waiting as the gallery will hold. VAli this i»*curi^njp 
enough. If there were—as was the case a hundred years 
ago—no reporters in the gallery; if .these strangers could fcctf 
see the speech in the papers verbatim, jvord for wgrcUand 
figure for figure, as it is delivered, this anxiety *would be 
intelligible enough; but that men sjaould»waste &whole day 
in waiting to hear what all may read a few hours afterwards 
is, to say the least of it, something curious. Butflt is not 
uncommon, though; for, whilst thousands rusff to hear a 
popular preacher, how few would think of reading his 
sermon? Men like to see the performer, to hear the ring of 
his voice, to feel the power of his eloquence, to watch its 
, effect upon the audience; and then, again, thefe is some¬ 
thing in being able to say that they have seen and h^srd the 
eminent man. & 

The lobby, too, was crowded, as well as the galleries; but 
we rather think, from whfit we* heard and observed, that 
most of the people here were specially interested in the reve¬ 
lations about to be made. There were tea merchants, or 
their agents, in considerable numbers. It had been rumourdft 
that Gladstone would reduce the (duty upon tea, and these 
gentlemen, or their employers, had speculated°to a large 
amount for the rise^which inevitably follows immediately 
upon the reduction of a tax? We have-heard of One mef-i 
chant who purchased 7,000 chests, and cleared by the change 
some £20,000. We m&y. be sure that he # was represented^ 
here. His representative would hardly care, ItoweVerjito get ( 
into the gallemr. He would prefer to wait af fife door of 
the house J;o natch the intelligence from some member 9$ 
soon as possible after it dropped from the lips of the Qhtig^ 
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celTor, and then rush off. as fast as a hansom cab could Aaixy 

«• - ••__ • n * ./ t 


him inform hi^ employer. Sugar merchants y^re also 
presen^; jfor up to the last it was doubtful whether Glad- 
ston^vvould favour tea#or sugar, or divide *the reduction 
ljpipreeiJdihe two. ‘/There is to be a reduction of fivepence 


on tea,” said a messengej of the House as he •came into the 
Ipbby. “ ?Lnd what on sugar? ” asked an anxious inquirer. 


“Nothing this yeaj,” was the reply. ‘‘What, nothing on 
sugar ? afb you sure ? ” “ Quite.” “ By Jove! you don’t 


say so. What’s to be dpne now, Tom ? ” turning round to 
his dbnamnion. What the answer was did not reach the 


ears of \ur informant; but it was evident from the cloud 
that cameleer the faces of these gentlemen that they had 
gone in largely for a rise upon sugar. The “ wittlers,” too, 
were represented here. They have been so often hit of late 
by this meddling Chancellor of the Exchequer, thgt, through 
their agents, they are now always on the watch. Nor did 
they watch in vain; for Gladstone has planted another blow 
in the mndchest of these much-persecuted gentlemen. Two 
years ago he lulled that wine merchants should be allowed 
to sell«single bottles of wtne and spirits; and now he pro¬ 
poses that porter and bcfer merchants shall be permitted to 
sell single bottles of porter and beer. “ I’ll tell you what it 
fe,” said an irate “wittier”; “this Chancellor of the ’Chequer 
of yours, it’s my belief, l#as got a spite against us publicans, 
and fneans*to*uin us. He will take away all our quiet trade 
and leave nothing but the troublesome behind; ” and then 
♦there ^ame out ar^mphatic denunciation, which, however, 
we need no| -repeat. This is the temper in which the 
wittlers ” recqjve the Budget. “ B}ow his reduction of the 
^incometax,” laid anQther; “why, I get more outpf single 
bottles o^Be^r than I pay for income tax.”. J3ut, somehow, 
phblic don’t sympathise with these angry individuals, 
f It aeea£9 jeffesqn why it should give a shilling for a reputed 
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qjj&rfof bad beer when it might, but/for legal restrictidhs, 
get abater article for sixpence or eightpe^ce of the merchant 
round the corner. But we will leave the lobby and j»#er the 

house. • % 

- It is half-past four o’clock. See ho? full the Bbusa^ 
'every sea? below.is occupied, and even the side galleries are 
filled with members. Palmerston, you will not?, is in hi$ 
place ; and Sir Charles Wood, and Cajdwell, and^Mjlner 
Gibson—and, in short, all the Government. Efen Brand 
has squeezed himself on to the Treasury.Bench- • He is, a.s 
you know, the whip, andj when % division is exported, his 
place is at the door; but there will be no division/o-night, 
whatever the Budget may be. Do you see Cffbden ? He 
sits just below the gangway. If you did not know him 
before you may easily discover him now. Yes, the gentle¬ 
man with the pale, thoughtful face and^very long hairt He 
has let his hair grow of late until it hangs almoet on to his 
shoulders. Bright is not here; an interesting domestic 
event in prospect keeps him at home. JThe grew, burly, 
bearded man below Cobden is Mr. White, $f Brighton. I 
take it he means to speak, from the bundle of papery by his 
side. Humour says that he has b&en going deeply into the 
state of the revenue, and foretells a surplus'of £3,500,000. 
We shall soon see whether he is right. Cast your eye noW 
on the other side. Disraeli, of corpse, you know. He does 
not look very pleased, you say. Well, he looks all he altvays 
looks. You may savg, yoursel# the trouble of watshiarg that 
imperturbable face, for you wfll gather nothing thenc?. N6< 
emotion, hardly any movement, is ever discernible there. 
The dapper little man^with the Roman iy»se is Sir John, 
Pakingtqn. Sir John has been exceedingly quie4 this ( 
Session; but so .have all the Opposition leader J,* for that 
matter. Derby, Disraeli, Pakington, and Northcote havjg 
been, as a rule, as mute as «fisbes ( There iftust be soil^ 
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reason for this silence, ii wc^could but n^ake it out. ThAt is 
Np^tjicote, the mdff with^the sandy hair and beard/next to 
Dizzy* You see he has already prepared a sheet of paper, 
and sft a pen and ink tear him ; and as soofl as Gladstone 
beg&s 'Bir Stafford* will ply his pen as diligently as yo% 
reporters in the gallery. .Dizzy takes no notes.* Why should 
he, when Sis dragoman by his side will do it so well? • See, 
the”me§senger has brought in Gladstone’s boxes from behind 
the^chair'and soon we shall see the great performer himself; 
and here lie •aomes*, evidently none the worse for his fling the 
other dty, except that the black patch upon the bridge of his 
nose soi^what spoils his fifce. As he rises to commence his 
task mark^ow silent the House has become, and how 
through all the doors the absent members are gliding in, 
but so quietly, that you might fancy they are shod with 

velvet. • - 

It was flVe o’clock when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
began ;%it was about eight when he sat down. For two 
hours apd a hal| he held the House in rapt attention. 
Scarcely a mac:.moved during the whole of that time. But 
at hal|past seven he had madg his revelations, and then 
some members, impatient for dinner, began to move off. 
TJie great bulk, however, stopped till the close of his perora¬ 
tion, losing the post-time, and hazarding cold dinners rather 
than miss a word of this surpassingly eloquent and consum¬ 
mately able speech. Some have said that this was not so 
great ft speech as that whidh Mr. Gladstone delivered in 
*1861.^ It would p*zle, however, the critics, to say wherein 
it fell short* There was the same admirable art in the 
i arrangement of* the speech; the stvne eloquent, (Sear, and 
*expredsive language $ and the same graceful, easy, and 
.effective flhanner. To our mind these Bucket speeches of 
-Mr. Gladstone are marvellous studies. We’dojiot believe 
t^at you would find anything fike them you were to search 
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Hahsard through. # There are great, eloquent, and effective 
speeches there; but you will fipd th%, almost without 
exception, the Budget speeches are very dry and uniftgrest- 
ing performances, except for the facts, which they contain, , 
y ft n rl they were dull and unattractive atVhe time vfl?en^i«flr 
were delivered. • Gladstone is the only man that can, or 
ever could, conduct his hearers o,ver these arid deserts df 
finance and keep them cheerful and lively, and unflaggttgly 
interested the while. He alone, by the magic powers of bis 
eloquence, can make this thorny wilderness giacl and this 
arid desert bloom. We have he&rd Peel and ’Wffod, and , 
Bussell and Disraeli, and Lewis fn our time, £gelfti Budget 
speeches were ingenious and able performances, but they 
were awfully dry. Sir Charles Wood jerked along, like a . 
carrier’s cart without springs upon a heavy road. Lord 
John almost sent the House to sleeft Disraeli’s notable 
speech was very clever, but he was quite out of fiis element 
in these financial regions, and wearied us out of all patience 
at last. Of Sir George Lewis, good man, vje will sajj nothing 
just now. But Gladstone never wearies y«u. Travelling 
with him is not like travelling - in a jerking cart, $or by 
a stage-coach, nor even by the swift express train, but 
•rather, like voyaging on the air in a balloon, or as Gany¬ 
mede rode away to the court of Jove on the neck of the 

eagle. ■ * „ B " . • 

We must not, however, fail to put on record one Remark¬ 
able fact, the like of jvhich his never occurred iff oiyr time , 
before, nor in all time, as far* as we kntTw. ^eHqpseor 
Commons is unanimous in its praise of the ^Budget; nojjody 
has a wcftd to say against it in its main features. It is agrCed; 
that there is a surplus; it is agreed that the(Jhancdllor 0^< 
the Exchequer Jias distributed the surplus well. t fl&ep&fc; 
. one or two jninor propositions which are open to 
: and whicb will 
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pjiequer is like the elep^anb—he can tear down an oak and. 
pick up a pin; and* some say he is quite as fond of picking 
tip.pin# as he is of tearing down oaks. Well, he has picked 
up some trifles here, apd will probably have to drop them 
Igtjfel; hut this he ijill do if required, we may be sure, with¬ 
out demur, as they will, ^whether held or droppe3, have no 
«ffect upoll his great scheme, and on that the House is 
# una*iinjpus. It is wonderful that it should be so; but so at 
present if is, and we have thought it right to record the 
remarkable eyent., Mr. Gladstone has silenced Disraeli—has 
extofted praise from Sin Stafford Northcote—Willoughby 
can do Soothing more thai* doubt; and all the rest' of the 
Oppositionfif they do not join in the chorus of praise, are 
compelled at any rate to hold their peace. 

*23 1863 n0 * soon * or S e * e ffe°t ugon certain 

’ • ’ members of the House, and they not few in 

number, of the announcement that the Marquis of Harting- 
ton was to be the Under-Secretary for War, and take the 
management o£ tie business of the War Department in the 
House^ “ It is an insult to the House,” said one. “ The 
cheekiest thing I ever Picard of,” said another; “but it is 
like old Pam.” “It is very bad, I must confess,” said a, 
Cautious old gentleman, who has lived long enough to speak, 
with reserve. “ However, let us trust there may be more in 
him*thanCve*know.” “Ah! there’s nothing in him, I’ll 
venture te say; and if he hid not been a Duke’s son he 
* tyoulcf have stood r*> more chance of being Under-Secretary 
* for War th|n I should,” exclaimed a young sprig, as he 
«lofn^ed against the door of the House. And perkaps this 
^Cras tfcelstrong^st condemnation of the appointment that had 
U h^ juttlfeS; for only think of young “^<*ldy” as Uhd^r- 
&|fe< 3 ^ary for War, or, indeed, in any other office, except'it 
" ‘H o| tbose snug trenaition^ bertbs io.wfeiqb a man 
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has nothing to do bat to take his sajpry and hold his tongue! 
The appointment, however, was certainly very strangle one 
to outsiders, by which we mean tliose who have nevfr been 
within the charmed circle of the “ IjjTpper Ten,” and ha^e no 
means of knowing more of the scions ^jf the grea^dsus^ 
than one *can* gather from their looks; for the Marquis of 
Hartington, as he lounges into the House with hfs bands i$ 
his pockets, in that easy nonchalant marker of his, doe#»not 
strike the beholder as having any special capacity fbr govern¬ 
ing. On the contrary, you would tfike him t^.bff, from his 
appearance, about as comlnonplace a person as you ftould 
find in a day’s march. « ^ 

But we remember that a very experienced, sharp- 
sighted official said to us, very emphatically, when We 
were talking about this appointment, “You are all mis¬ 
taken; there is some good, solid stuff in this young 
fellow; and in my opinion this will turn out to be a 
very capital appointment.” Another member of Parlia¬ 
ment—one who, if not within, stands upon the ve^y verge 
of the sacred inclosure of higher life—gave a ^imilar opinion. 
“ Wait awhile,” said he, “ and you will find that Hartington 
will turn out better than you imagine.” And now now do 
matters stand ? Are there any signs of these last prophecies 
being fulfilled? Well, the time is young yet; but, neve£ 
theless,Lord Hartington has several^times appeared before the 
House, and, it is but fair to say, has gained «grdhtly irf the 
opinion of the members. Ete will never .be a? eloquent 
speaker. He has neither the* affluence £f language ffor thfc 
'manner of an orator. But hitherto he has dpne his work 
well. He has shown J;hat, notwithstanding all that*n#n- 
chalance,of manner which would lead, you suppos# that ( 
he was indolenbip. mind and body, he can master ^»s subject 
—which means that he can work; and also that what he hag 
mastered himself he can explain to other? clearly and con* 
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cisely. And here we lea^e Ijis Lordship, with the expression 
of a g well-grounde# hope that, if he do # not achieve a high 
position as a debater, he*will gain the character of an able* 

^ solid? and useful administrator. > 



CHAPTER £IX. 


E&BUT OP ME. SHAW LEFEVRE—LORD ROBEI&! OEBIL’S 
ATTACK ON ME. LOWE AS 'vJCE-PBESIDWtf OF THE 
COMMITTEE OP COUNCIL ON EDUCATION (LOEDi E^BEBT 
CARRIED, BY 101 AGAINST 93, A “ SNAP ” VOT| OP CEN¬ 
SURE AGAINST^MR. LOWE, WHO AT ONCE RESIGNED HIS 
OFFICE, BUT AFTERWARDS OBTAINED THE APPOINTMENT 
OP A COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY WHICH ABSOLUTELY 
RELIEVED HIM OF THE CHARGE ^ND LED TO THE RE¬ 
SCINDING OF THE VOTE IN THE HOUSE OF €OMMONS)“’" 
PROPHECY ABOUT LORD HARTINGTON—COBDEN’S SPEECH 
ON cfclNA—DEATH OF COBDEN—RIGHT HON. 0 . P. 
VILLIERS. 


„ A new member has cmade his dibutt in the 

Mar. 12,1861. 

House, or, as we say, his maiden speech—to 
wit, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, nephew of Lord Eversley, our k(e 
Speaker, and son of Sir John Shaw Lefevre, K.C.B., who 
holds in the House of Lords the lfigh and honcpableyoffice 
of Clerk in Parliament. Shaw Lefevre. came jnto the 
House, just before assembled, as member for heading, jp 
place of Mr. Serjeant Pigott, when thal learned gerffcleman 
left the^ouse to take his seat upon the Bench.*' Mr. Lefevre 
by profession is a baftister, and on Fridays’mah^ 
his career in Parliament-by the deliver^ of a fet^|§$pr 
looked about jhe bar to see if his f^her^pr r 
but we sdw neither. If," 
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welfe ladies in the gallery nearly related to the honourable 
gentleman, who, k^wing that he was this night to make an 
atteiri^ to win his spurs, had come down to the House with 
no little anxiety to watclj, his bearing and to hail his confi¬ 
dent]^ jpected triumph. Well, ladies, if this were so, you 
may buckle on his spurs, for judges more impartial*than you 
were likply4o be have decided that he has fairly won them. 
Mr. Lefevre '•spoke upon’ the question of the Confederate 
Vessels, %nd, no doubt, he spoke from a brief, the facts of 
which were probably gpt •from that famous international 
lawyer Mr. Everett, of tfre United States, who came over 
some months ago to act as gdviser to the Embassy, and sat 
under the*gaii3fy. But what if this were so ? All speakers 
must be beholden for their facts to somebody, unless, indeed, 
they (as Lord Bussell said of Lord Derby, and as Sheridan 
said o£ some one else many years ago) imagine them; and 
the question is not so*much how or where speakers get their 
facts, as how they handle them. And we think that all 
who heard Mr. Lefevre must acknowledge that he handled 
his fact® well. M present there is no promise that Mr. 
Lefevre will ever be an orator; but he has a good voice, a 
prepos^ssing personal appearance, self-possession, an easy 
flow of language, and the power of arrangement and of keep¬ 
ing* his subject, as we say, well in hand—no mean qualifica¬ 
tions these in a youthful aspirant; and if they do not augur 
oratorical fame^ they certainly foreshadow a possibly useful m 
Parliamentary •career. 

■» 

April 23 , ISM R°k er t Cecil has lately been acting a pro- 
’minent part in the political drama on the Par- 
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at Hatfield House, the old Elizabethan dwelling whicbf we 
see on our right hslhd as we travel down«£he Great Northern. 
Railway some eighteen miles tiorth of London, * This 
palatial residence was originally built ".by Sir Thomas 
Cecil, Elizabeth’s Minister, and there # t he Cecils l^gjAffckegt 
state evel since^ A tough old Tory, of a somewhat acrid 
temper, is the Marquis. Acridity of temper seeAs to be t)je 
characteristic of this race; for Sir ttobert, the founder the 
family, was by no means an amiable man; and thala^t repre¬ 
sentatives of the family whom We ,know, theJVferquis, and 
his son, the member for -Stamford, have* certainly jnkerited 
his failings if they have not succeeded to his talents. Lord 
Robert Gascoigne-Cecil (he took the name otTlhscoigne from 
his mother, who was the daughter of Bamber Gascoigne, 
Esq.) was bom in 1830; he is, therefore, thirty-four years" 
old. He has been in Parliament twelve years, having been 
elected fra Stamford in 1852. Lord Robert lool^s older than 
thirty-four. His bearded face is not youthful; his head at 
the top is partially bald; his hair is getting somewhat thin 
and straggling; he might well pass for'forty-four. "When 
Lord Robert came into Parliament the soothsayers of the 
Carlton prophesied that he would make a figure tl&re and 
speedily rise to eminence in the State. The prophets, how¬ 
ever, have been disappointed; for he has held no office, 8»d ‘ 
has not achieved a lofty position in the House. Lord Robert 
has talent, nevertheless. He is said to b^ highly accom¬ 
plished. He speaks well; heds not idle, we should say; and, 
if he does not eSfuely “seem delights and live lsborioaij 
days,” he can and does work. How is it then^that' fie, with* 
his high connections, talents, accomplishments, and speaking 
ability, has not risen to a higher position ifcbthe House than 
that which he pgcupies ? There must be a cauft^jf we coufS ‘ 
but find it; #r the House.of Commons is_an arena'in which 
any man of talent may rise; And every man with aristocratic 
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connections at his back t if there be no drawback, is sore to 
rise to eminence in*the House, and to plttce, if his party be 
in po^pr. The answer lbust be that Lord Bobert Cecil’s 
pride# and uncontrollable temper have kepi him down, 
^jfe tljM^vould rule jgiust first obey; this is the law in the 
political world as elsewhere. Most of oqr eminent men 
b^gap life by taking subordinate positions. Lord Palmerston 
was qpce a Junior Lord of the Admiralty, Gladstone a Junior 
Lord of*tbe Treasury; and in these offices they had to learn 
qbedience,4o J?e always present in the House when they were 
wanted, jmd never'to speak without permission. We do not 
know that Lord Bobert ever,had a place offered him ; but if 
hot, why Writ must surely have been because the chief 
pf his party knew that he would not run in harness, and 
would, if the experiment were tried, kick over the traces and 
endanger the coach. But, however this may have been.i t 
is certain thflt Lord Lobert Cecil’s haughtiness and uncon¬ 
trollable temper alone have kept him from the position and 
influence in the House which everybody thought when he 
entered Parliamenf that he would aspire to and obtain. Lord 
Robertas temper is not explosive. A hasty temper is a great 
fault ir?a public man, and. a serious hindrance to his success; 
but the House of Commons is tolerant and forgiving, and, 
pifcfrided the explosions be not too frequent, it is never back¬ 
ward to pardon “ words of heat,” due submission having been 
made»and apologies offerecf. But Lord Robert’s acrid temper 
is not explosive; there are no%ruptions: it is, if we may so 
lay, a Sort of chronic low fei#er; and, Iftbugh he seldom 
offends agaiiftt the rules of the House so grossly as to call 
ppofi the. Speaker to^interfere, he never rises but fee says 
something shan^ biting, and offensive. Most members, 
^heri theJ fiSb to reply to an opponent, se&j pnly to answer 
his argumehts ; hut Lord Robert’s delight is rather to wound 
his opponent than to confute liis reasoning; and* he is far 
fa ‘ 8 v, .' : '■ - ‘ 
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more dexterous at poisoning, ^‘oi^ting, and hurling darts 
than he is in the tse of syllogisms. iMt wonderful, then, 
that Lord Bobert has not attained to a high position in 
the House? • * 

The fight between Lord Bobert Qecil and Mgs*<5“pwg, 
which led to .the retirement of the latter from the Govern¬ 
ment, must be ever memorable in our Parliamentary afinaJ§. 
It came off on Tuesday in last week. The cause of w$: was 
a charge made against Mr. Lowe and the Educational 
Department—to wit, that Mr. Lowe, a^ Vice-President of 
the Council, has been in the h%bit of *“ mutilaty^’ the 
reports of the Inspectors of Schools. Here we have a 
specimen of the noble Lord’s fine Boman liaSd. 'Xny other 
member of the House would have used the word “ abridging ” 
as sufficient to describe the noble Lord’s meaning; but, as 
we have s aid, the noble Lord always selects the most*biting 
word that*he can find in the dictionary. “ To abridge,” and 
“to mutilate,” both only mean “to shorten”; but “abridge” 
is a soft, harmless word; whilst “ mutilate ” is severe, harsh, 
and biting, and involves much more than * abridgment,” and 
therefore it was chosen by the noble Lord. °But if the reso- 

. O * ' 

lution moved by Lord Bobert Cecil Was offensive, his Speech, 
both as to the matter and tone of it, and the manner in 
which it was delivered, was still more so. He charged the 
right honourable vice-president with mercilessly cutting out 
of the reports all that opposed his opinions, jtncb keeping in 
all that favoured his views ;4'in short, with coqjking these 
reports so as t^make then® suit his ct purpose; wfiilst in! 
another part of his speech he spoke of the “fdrO&fy with 
which the right honourable gentleman wielded his powers.”, 
This is a sample of tlie language of the £phech, and o “ each 
sack is like the^jtfiaple.” The tone and mannef 9t»the nobl? 
Lord it is imgbssible to describe. «The reports in the morn-, 
ing papers* give us the matter of his speeches; but neither 
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Stenography nor the most gjaphic description can give any 
idea pf the mannertn which they were delivered. As we have 
said. Lard Robert Cecil, in'these Parliamentary battles, seems 
to htfve one main object,/nd that is, not to prove his points 
. er toitafate the aiguments of his opponent, but^to wound 
and to destroy. He fights, not like a highwminded, honour- 
*afcle soidie?, who in the jnidst of the excitement of battle 
|ieve%forgets the laiys of honourable warfare or the principles 
of humanity, but rushes into the conflict like a wild savage, 
who thinks that th£ splendour of victory is enhanced in pro- 
portidh the suffering inflicted.' And here let us say, to 
the honour of J|ie British Parliament, that in this respect 
his Lordship ^s singular. There is not another member in 
the House that we know of who carries on war in this 
fashion. 

. Thefte can be no ^oubt, now that this affair is pvjzt tbtrK 
the Government whips were caught napping. An ugly feel¬ 
ing—the birth of the disappointment and passion of the hour 
>—got abroad, and held its ground for a time—to wit, that 
Mr. Lowe had Ijeen betrayed, or, as Mr. Disraeli on a subse¬ 
quent flight put it, had not been supported as he ought to 
have bfen. But we muSt not think this. The battle began 
before dinner^and it was hoped at one time that the division 
, Whuld come off before the prandial hour. It was, however, 
soon discovered that theje was no chance of this; on the 
contAry, tHfere^tppeared to be at seven o’clock all the signs 
of a loag Rebate, and so mos^of the members who wanted 
W go fb dinner paired off—sdme till nm§S>thers till ten 
’ o’clock; but !fl the confusion at the door during pairing time 
#nany of the friends of the Government slipped off without 
pairs, judging, ff8m appearances, that the^ debate wpul4. be 
spun out«tf!!*late in the evening, and thafe they should be 
btick in tune for the division. This is always a dangerous 
thing to. do, because watchful eyes are always upon the 

A 
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House, and opponents, if thej see a chance of snapping 
a division, will be We to take advantage of it. And, this 
was what happened on this occasion. The houflo %af but 
moderately attended; the opponent of the Governtoeri^had 
counted heads, and, seeing that they h*£ a majorit^M|sen^ 
they pushed on a division before it was expected and thus 
they gained a victory. It was what is called %j“sn^>* 
division.” But it may be asked, “ "Why was not sonye one 
put up to talk against time until the whips cdUlcT collect 
their forces? Is not this ofteh done?” To •which we 

answer, Yes, it has been* done many times—used # indeed, 
to be a tactic in Parliamentary warfare very commonly prac¬ 
tised; and why the Government whips did not resort to this 
manoeuvre on this occasion we do not know; perhaps they 
had not a man ready, for it is not everybody that can talk f 
-agakaLtime, gabbling for half an hour and saying nothing,. 
This ability to talk against time is a rare accomplishment, 
But, however this may have been, the plan was not adopted; 
the division was hurried on, and the Government was beaten, 
to its great dismay, by 101 to 93; and, as*it turned out, Mr, 
Lowe threw up his place, worth to him £2, tfoo a yegr; and! 
the Government lost one of its ablest administrators. * "What 
great events from little* causes spring ! ” Had the division 
come off before dinner, had the whips been a little mbfe 
watchful and zealous; had Mr. Huguessen, who can talk by 
the hour as easily without a topic as with ope, fushed*in at 
the critical moment and prdftnged the debate tj}l the fiery 
- cross had beea^ent round* to the ^Jubs and rcftmbeis* 
domiciles; in short, had there been gathered, by hook or;.by' 
crook, ®nly ten more ^Government men, or even nine, the^ 
Government would have been saved # fromSlhis defeat,- and 
Mr. Lowe Woukf have kept his place in security and hfi 
honour ummjjbached. Yes, his honour unimpeached; for so, 
devoutly do we believe in ; nlijorities herb, that if, when V 
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member’s honour is questioned, and a majority ol only one 
sanctionsthe questioner, the said membdr must consider that 
hie character is tarnished f but if, on the other hand, two more 
supporters rush in at t|je last moment and turn the scale, 
•the qpw^fed is acquired, and carries from the field a stainless 
shield. Curious, this, if we reflect on it. , • 

■ # :. • 


■ H ? 44 . 1864 . year 1857, or it might be 1858, two 

• strangers were standing in the lobby of the 

House o t Commons. »One was the late Mr. Coppock, the 
notably shrewd, clever Whig agfent; who the other was* is 
no matter. Itjjvas a field-pight, and members were waiting 
about the door of the House, when this short conversation 
occurred between Coppock and the other stranger: “ "Who 
on earth, Coppock, is that tall, gawky, ungainly man, with 
his hands in his pockets, leaning against the door?” “ Tha ^ ’ 
replied Mr, C., “is Lord Cavendish, eldest son of the Earl 
of Burlington, and heir to the dukedom of Devonshire.” 

- “ Well, he seems to be an idle, empty-headed youth by his 
appearance.” ,f Don’t say empty-headed, my friend, for 
you jan know nothing about the contents of his head. 
Appetrances are, howffver, I will allow, against him; but I 
know more about him than you do, and I will venture to say 
•'that there is good solid stuff in that young man, and that he 
will, before long, get into office; and, though he may not 
shifte briBianyy—I don^t think he will ever do that—he will 
justify hjp appointment, an£b prove a hard-working, pains- 

l ^akir^, efficient adgiinistrater.” “ You%mprise me,” was 
! .the reply, °^nd the two walked away. In 1863 the noble 

- lord,' who, by tjjig elevation of his father to the dukedom of 
Devonshire bRcf become Marquis of Hartington, became 

*IJnder-SWh&tary for War; and we then ttfonght of Coppock’s 
^prophecy. The general opinion was certainly against the 
* augury, Indeed,, there wa4 when the appointment was 
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announced, a general feeling that .it was too bad of Lord 
Palmerston to foist this young noblemfcn, so utterly in¬ 
experienced as he then was, upon the House of Commons 
as representative of so important ^department of the State 
as the War Office. And there was a $god deal of ^b0|lder« 
shrugging* and jvagging of heads, and winking*of eyes— 
which, being interpreted, meant, “Another gross*Whig jobkl 
If this young man had not been a great Whig Duke’^ son, 
do you think Palmerston would have put him into such an 
office as this ? ” And, no doubt, there wqs a show of reason 
in this dissatisfaction, for What did .men know of the Jtf&rquis 
of Hartington ? Once, and oncp only, as far a s we remem¬ 
ber, he had spoken in the House; but h^ficl not by any 
means shine brilliantly on that occasion. It was when he 
moved a vote of want of confidence in the Derby Government 
in 1859. Except on this occasion, his Lordship had "never 
Bhown in*the House other than as an easy-g»ing young 
gentleman—a sort of Parliamentary lounger, one of -that 
class who place Parliament upon a level with Tattersall’s, 
and the Opera, and Newmarket, or hardly Ita high, thinking 
it a dreadful bore when they are obliged by the exigencies 
of their party to sacrifice d pleasure to come down*to the 
House. It was not surprising, therefore, that his Lordship 
was not rated very highly in the House' of Commons, an<f 


that his appointment excited surprise and dissatisfaction. 
But, all these appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, 

, Coppock was right and the pukfic were wrong. Tljp Marquis 
of Hartington^j^Sot an effective speaker, and net^y cast 
become what is called a power in the House^* He is un¬ 
gainly iiymanner; his tone is drawling; hq is not ready of. 
speech. But when he got into office he evidently bqpkled 
to with a will, »yd must have worked hard aft<? steadily 
and it is further clear that, though he may not be gifted^ 
with brilliaht talents, he mt$t be a man of considerable 
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intelligence, oc he c^uld ncjjt so soon have mastered his 
subject and got Himself so ready to m&t assailants at all 
points is we have seen him. In short, as the prophet said, 
ther£ is gfood stuff in the jfian. • 

• that the ^Marquis of Hartington has proved all 

that we have said of him j and this, after the ordeal that he 
passed through last weel$, nobody will be disposed to deny. 
Jt wcf Thursday night—the Army Estimates were on—and 
for six hotfrs by the clock his Lordship stood alone against 
all corners. • Usually, when an Under-Secretary has the 
charg^ of getting the estimates of his department through 
the House he haj^the help pf the noble Premier, or, failing 
him, some other Cabinet Minister. But on this occasion 
Lord Hartington stood alone. Lord Palmerston was con¬ 
fined at home by the gout, and all the other members of the 
Cabinet flitted away as soon as Mr. Speaker quitted the 
chair, and Jeft the inexperienced Under-Secretary, in this 
his first field, to receive all the attacks of his foes on his 
> own shield and spear. This was too bad; and if the 
chivalrous Premier could have known in what circumstances 
his jpwas placed he would have been inclined, we 
suspedt, in defiance of eBlI his doctors, to order a hansom and 
rush to t he no ble Lord’s assistance. But the less help the 
jhore honour. The noble Lord had no help, and all the 
honour was his own; and, truth to say, he really did his 
worS well—m»*t his foes one after another manfully—and, in 
the end, carried some eight v^tes safely off the field without 
•toss, leaving been engaged sit hours witl^rti interruption, 
and having’ £red off at least twenty speeches. And be it 
» remembered thaj; this was, as we have said, really Mis Lord- 
ship’^ first regular engagement. He was all alone jn it,'and 
T*e condfcdfcecl himself manfully and wisely, and c am e’ off 
■yictbriona. This was <Jh Thursday night fast week. On 
the following Monday the Holse again got into Supply, and 
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again Lord H&rtington was a£ big nost. On this occasion 
he was not left so* entirely alone as he ^pas on the farmer. 
Sir George Grey was present fo» a time, and Mr.^fetrdwell 


and Lord Bruy, and rendered effluent help. The brtftit of 
the business, however, fell upon the # ynder-Sec^jj«pj, and 
again he'did hi| work well; and before eleven o’clock had 
bagged all the Army votes. * • * % 


June i, mi, tave if w . e remem ber rightly, three 
set debates on China tHis Session.* "$es, reader, 
and possibly we may have three more. For, though"China 
lies at the distance of half the e circurufof jthe globe" 
from our shores, we have vast interests there. Witness the 


fact that we have lying in Chinese waters some forty-six 
ships of war, besides some other ten vessels belonging to the 
"English (government. The first two debates on C hina did 


not attract much notice, having been rather dull*affairs. On 


Tuesday last, however, we had really an important, if not a 
lively, ^debate upon China. And the reason was this. A • 
master came upon the scene—a performgr who always 
attracts a crowd of members, and stamps with importance 
everything which he touches. Mr. <5obden began his"speech 
about five o’clock, and from the time he rose^putil the lg.st 
sentence fell from his lips the House was unusually full* 


every eye was upon the speaker, ^tnd the. attention Which 
the honourable member secur^l and held was worth no ting .: 
The power withjyhich Mr. Cobden holds the*Hjhse oL 
Commons is v^yremarkable. 0 He is «ot an orator. *>He *s,| r 
not what some critics would call eloquent; his manner Is 
not specially attractive* nor is his voice particularly musical; 
and we have known more than one man, afle^ liste nin g t^j.. 
him for. a time,'turn away disappointed. But wlflmever ! 
is known thaA he is about|to sfeak, all tbn wand^rmg 
members rush into ^th^B;ouse*|<> hear him. *seizes 
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Btm de M once, and dm bold 0 their attention a a long a a he 
oontintteanpon bk legs. Now, how it this ? Well, to 
answer.lhi&question fully«would demand more space than 
we to spare, Suffifft it to say that, in*our opinion, 
(jlobd^h^ower lies # in his knowledge of his subject, his 
ability Impart that knowledge intelligibly to* his hearers; 
hie pleat, Itcute, logical,, comprehensive mind; and last, 
^houg^s,not least, in his thorough honesty and sincerity of ~ 
purpose. ^Cobden, to us, dwells in light. He honestly 
wishes all to be brought* within the circle of his own radi¬ 
ance ; %^d he can and doee, whenever he speaks, succeed in 
doing what he sir^gprely intends. 


April 8,1865. 


The scene in the House of Commons on Monday 
night, when the public tribute was paid to the 
dead Cobden, was tojis painful rather than gratifying. We 
felt as a man feels when he arrives at the house in which a 
dear friend lies dead, and sees at the door professional mutes 
and similar griefmongers with their trappings, uphol|teries, 
and other mockeries of woe. For the speakers here, except, 
of corpse, Mr. Bright, were professional eulogisers. They 
Were nCt hired by monef, but neither were they inspired by 
love or grief. ^It was a “ right thing to do ” this lauding the 
cfead statesman, and therefore they did it. It is questionable 
whether Lord Palmerston was moved even by this faint 
imputation? It#was not in his mind at first to say a word, 
but h» wqp urged to consent to the adjournment of the 
and, as he coi^d not dcfthis becausel^Goveniment 
some.-votes in Supply, he compromise^ by giving, 
. of an adjournment, a speech; jnd, this bein^settled, 
t^not^was despatched to Mr. Disraeli to inform him of the 
awangemife^trthat he too, if he felt inclined* might contribute 
hisni^d of epjogy of tift deceased st^tesmalh. This was. 


of SOTTQW, 
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■ but a thing got lip. All this ^e knew when we entfefed the 
House, and, knowing it, the scene CQjild $ve us no pleasure. 
However, it was not wanting in Solemnity; unquestionably, 
the sorrow of the majority of the Members was profqjnfd and , 
their homage sincere. 4?"*% 0 

Lord Palmerston rose to perform his stipulated task at a 
quarter to five, and as he rose ijie House at once hushed 
into profound silence and attention. t Of his Lp^lship’# 
speech little need be said, as all our readers wifi have seen 
and read it. The noble Lord did* his Fork,«on* the whole, 
neatly enough, and this is all that can be said in Ijif praise. 
He was not inspired. The light that bg^threw upon Mr. 
Cobden’s character and achievements was “ a dry light”— 
lumen siccum. There was little or no warmth in it. And # 
what a blunder he made when he described the eloquence of 
Cobden as Demosthenic! Had we nqj been too mfich dis¬ 
tressed by our loss we should have laughed at*this strange, 
inappropriate epithet. But the noble Lord made a worse 
mistake than this when he named the allies of Bichard* 
Cobden and forgot to mention Bright. But^no matter. The 
nation knows, and all the world knows, and histgpy will 
record that, whilst Villiers prepared the way for tfte fight 
for free trade, and Peel, after long and pert inacio us opposi- # 
tion, turned round when resistance had become hopeless aSd 
headed the last grand assault. “ Cobden and Bright ” were 
the foremost soldiers in that; protracted and Stduoufi war. 
Men say—but no ! just now we will not record what mefi 
say, but rathej^haritably ho]5e that, grange as this opissibn _ 
was, it wasJKuorely a mistake. # * > 

Mr, Disraeli’s speech* was far the more*impressive of thea> 
two. jHis manner was more solenjn,* hiS thought# more - 
appropriate, hik*estimate of the great statesma&^nore just. 
And hoW ( solemn the House waf whilst Mr. Disraeli wjs 
speaking 1 There y^as silence that might be felt. The 
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bight’s speech. 

attentiA| was rapt, wrety njp,n seemed to' be holding his 
breath lest his struggling emotions should break forth into' 
expression and disturb the* speaker. And when the orator 
told Hsihat the deceased. Statesman had joined that great 
band of numbers whg,though not present in the body, are 
still here, tflfcre burst forth from many parts of the House 
deep, sighs %nd low but Unusually expressive murmurs of 
aj>plau^ That was a beautiful figure of Disraeli’s: nothing 
more«beautfful was ever presented to the House. It was 
borrowed, as we all know*; but it was none the less beautiful 

becauscPSt. Paul used it before. * 

. v © 

w Of Mr. Bright’s ^peech wg will not say a word. It is a 

speech to lib read, and felt, and not to be talked about. Nor 

will we describe his appearance as he delivered it. It would 

be an intrusion into the sanctuary of sorrow—something 

very much like a profanation—to do this. When Mr. Bright 

sat down Sir Jdorton Peto rose. Por a moment the members 

listened, thinking that possibly he, too, was going to say 

pomething about Mr. Cobden; but when the words “ Board 

of Admiralty ” fell Upon their ears, up rose the crowd, 

© 

“ And all th^ pent-up stream of life 
Dashed downward in a cataract . 199 

Yek* it was all over. The drama had been performed; and 
that crowd, lately so solemn and silent, was now rushing 
dfit, g^bblinjf and.cackling as i^nothing had happened. Por 
Aifew short' rginutes the current of business had been stopped; 
bu# now^he dam is broken dowfi, and on rusn^yhe mighty, 
’fthpetuous rives in its course again, apparenfJy^g heedless 
#f the solemn ev<git which had occurrgd as the roarfhg sea 

is Of thg wrecks $hich it casts upon the shore. 

^ 0 ® ® 0 • * 

■ ' 4 ' ’ ' % 

ar 48M ® ea ^ er » b av ^ yo^ marked the Bight Hon. 

* ' 1 Charles Pelham Tilliers, President of the 
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Poor-Law , Board, pad menjjber ,ofl the Cabinet!* He- la 
wort^i etudyiag, *for he- is an excefcjfly able mah, and, 
notwithstanding a somewhat tweak voice and. It* rather 
slovenly delivery, is also one ofrfhe most effective debaters 
in the House. Mr. Villiers is th^,-third soriofthe late* 
Honourable Ggorge Villiers, and brother of *^ne jfearl of 
Clarendon, who, it is said, will bg Prime Minister‘some day. 
Mr. Villiers is sixty-three years old, or thereabqj^s. . He 
graduated at Cambridge M.A. in 1827 , 'and was tailed<to the 
Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in the same year.. From 1832 to 1852 
he was one of the examiners of- witnesses in thg«Court of 
Chancery; Judge-Advocate fr<jm 1852 to 1858 ; and in 1859 
was made President of the Poor-Law Board—salary £2,000 
a year. He was also one of those famous commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the operation of the poor laws,; on 
whose able reports the new poor law was founded. Mr. 
Villiers came into Parliament, for Wolverhampton, in 1835 . • 
In 1847 he was elected for Wolverhampton and South 
Lancashire. South Lancashire did honour to itself and 
Mr. Villiers by electing him. But, alter a good deal of 
consideration, Mr. Villiers determined nof to deser^ his old 
friends, who had twice placed him- at the head of°the poll, 
and twice (in 1841 and 1847 ) elected him without a contest. 
And subsequent events have Justified his decision; for liftce 
1847 he has had on no occasion to fight for his, seat. It was 
Mr. Villiers who year after jear c proposed^a resolution con- 1 
demnatory of the corn laws, and who, undauntejf by repeated 5 *’ 
defeats, perg*?£red till he'saw his^principles tritgnphai;, „• • 
and eveni^iLue of his most decided oppoi^fits converted** '« 
This,/then, is Mr. Villiers’s history, aryl our readers wift ' 
gather, from it that the* right honouraBl# gentlemijnis no ^ 
amateur statesman, but has been in ever$ passible $ay 
trSned fot (jhe duties' which he *iEs to phHo^r. Educated ; 
at C|m$ridge, he learned few Emctfji’i Iria : got to^he - 
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thnr6ug|ly acquainteQlriih tl)^ poor law, when he acted as 
.a Comnnssioner; 'ihifffc' thirty years’ experience in Parlia- 
menihw given him a complete knowledge of the House of 
^ Oprpm|^s, : it|, rules,'ord^A, customs, and ways. On the 
' dec^P that there is hot an official in the 

Housej jiorS private member, who is more thoroughly 
furtushe# $r' his work tl$n Mr. Yilliers; and he is, more- 
^ ver »' a i er y a hl© man. As an administrator he stands in the 
first ranK ;*and as a debater, if you will but patiently listen 
to him, yotf will find thafr he has but few equals; you must 
listen gently, though, for Mr. Yilliers is not an attractive 
speaker. He is not^an orato^, and not even eloquent. Hia 
manner istmgainly, his voice is weak, and, his elocution—to 
use a comprehensive word—is loose and slovenly. But his 
matter is always weighty. He understands what he is talk¬ 
ing about; he can reason closely; and, all his faults of 
manner and ^locution notwithstanding, if you will but listen 
attentively, you will learn more of the subject in hand than 
#ou will from nine-tenths of the talkers in the House. 
^Though, generally,* Mr. Villiers speaks very quietly, trusting 
;to his f|cts and reasoning to produce their legitimate effect, 
.he canfwhen roused, hit hard and be very sarcastic in a 
o quiet way. He gave Mr. Henley some severe blows, and 
; hfirled more than one sarcasm across the House which made 
the good old man wince again. Indeed, as the wounds 
rankled and festered, Mi. Henley—usually so calm and 
; dS&d^-got jnto a high state of feverish irritability. 



CHAPTER XX* 

* « 

JOHN STUART MILL: IS* HE A KAILURlf IN THE ftfOSB?— 
MB. THOMAS HUGHES—GLADSTONE’S REFORM BILL- 
LORD ORANBORNE (LORD ROBERT CECIL)—DIVISION 
—THE BANK CHARTER—“ BLACK FRIDAY.” 


Feb 10 4866 ^ B ' JoHN Stuabt Mil^— political economist, 

' ’ logician, and philosopher—is incomparably the 

most eminent of the new members, and, perhaps, except 
some two or three, the most distinguished man in the House* 
Mr. Mill came to the House on the firSt day, and dropped 
down, as if by natural gravitation, by the sfle of Mr JBright. 

It is understood, though,'that his*permanent plac^will be 
that which for many years was occupied by Sir James 
Graham, just behind the honourable member ?or Birming¬ 
ham. Of course, he cannot claim this seat; but when a 
distinguished member chooses a*place it Js always* cour¬ 
teously ceded to him. Mr. Mill has not att^te^mtfSf**" 
special atteirijdh. Nor wafrit likelj that he woifyl. ' flft 
most of thefeewd of members he was personally unknown ;* 
and evdh fnose who had heard of him as ^writer know little* 
about his works. Country gentlemen ancl %neri of l^isineis ' 
do not as a rafeiStfdy philosophy,'or logic, or*etet political < 
economy, as We, who have had to listen to their speeches, 
have long* since learned. * “ That is John Stuart Mill ”« 
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we to a Conservative frpnjj. “ Oh,” was his reply, “ that’s 
the man who would give women a vote.* ** Strange, notion, 
that." %ds is all he kmjws of Mr. Mill. “ Ah, yes— 
eleven*man, I am told,” s^M another; “ but very crochetty 
aid eccentric.” Yes, thought we, “ eccentric ”— i.e. t “ out of 
your cdhtre.^But let us not be hard upon tljese gentlemen. 
How should'they know anything about him? He has not 
addressed them. Great thinkers like Mr. Mill never have a 
large dauSence. Bui think not, reader, that they do not 
ultimately influence the masS. The works of men like Mr. 
Mill are like the Watersheds of th*e world, high up in the 
mountain, down which the waters flow in thousands of 
tortuous * courses tifl they reach the plain, and refresh 
millions who know nothing of their source. Who now 
reads Plato? And yet Emerson tells us that the world 
would have been all different if Plato had never written. 
And how many men are there whose minds have been 
moulded by Carlyle, albeit they never read his.books? 
"^hat Mr. Mill will do in Parliament remains to be seen. 
He will not though, we may be sure, be a silent member. 
Of the personal Appearance of this extraordinary man we 
needs sayenothing, for, thanks to phbtography, his thoughtful 
features, copied with wonderful faithfulness, look at us 
frofcfhundidcls ol shop-windows. 

• <Mr.^Tohn Stuirt Mill has spoken in the House 

** * 0 four times, and “ is a failure.” This big giant, 

W$l«b 1 y^Pwere all so much afraid of, is, after a&Lnogiant at 
dU, tfut a mere jngmy. This is the decision; i>tfe£s^en, please 
jjp remember, readers, that it was the pigmies of the Souse 
that delivered the^rerdict, and pigmies—at least intellectual 
pigbries^-aseAifl fit judges df a giant. They cannot with their 
pigmy eyes take in his vast»proportions, any motp than a fly 
settling on the cornice of a cathedral can comprehend its 
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magnitude. Speaking in fablg, orys lan imagine a louple -of 
bluebottles settling upon a string-Jburte of ^eslminster 
Abbey, and thus discoursing: “ ,WelI, brother,whw/do you 
think of this* famous abbey, so ftrft^h thought of by mortals ? ” 
“ A decided failure, I should say and straightway the 
verdict would b e made known through all Flyd^En. ^nd so 
we may imagine Squirt saying {o Squilibet, aS°they sipped 
their* wine at Lucas’s, or smoked their havannab. below: 
“ Did you hear this great Mill, about whom there has* been 
so much talk? ” “ Yes.” “What did jou think of him ?” 
“ Well, I should say he was a failure, r could see nothing 
in him.” “ Nor I. By the way, what has he done that so 
much noise was made about him?” “Oh? written some 
books.” “Ah! these writing fellows never show well in 
the House.” Then Mr. Mill is not a failure? we think w<^ 
hear some reader say ; to whom we answer, No; Mr. John 
Stuart Mill has not failed, nor can he fail. e To ascertain 
whether«a man is a failure we must ascertain what he aims 
at. Mr. Mill never thought to startle and dazzle the Houe^ 
by his oratory, as Disraeli did when heP first rose to speak. 
Mr. Mill has no oratorical gifts, and he knSws it. Nor can 
he be called a rhetorician. He'-is a close reasofier, *and 
addresses himself directly to our reasoning powers; and 
though he has great command of language, as all*tiis heflr&rs* 
know, he never condescends to deck out his arguments in 
rhetorical finely to catch apjDlau^e. His o£ject»is to convey 
his thoughts directly to the hearer’s mind, and £o do4hiw*b^ l< 
uses the clearest medium—not ‘coloured glass, but^kfieHssii 
polished nfikef" because through that object^ *may be besff 
seen. *CnuT Mill did not succeed as an orator; but then h^ 
did nqt attempt oratory. He did not fikcite a furore of 
cheering; btit’then he neither^expected ift>l*'ivisEed for 
applause^ JMCr. Mill, we ^iouldfsay> cares Wdry little for 
applause. Rapturous cheering, su<^ winch Mif, 
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Horsms|i and Mr. Lo4e. cai^ evoke, would, we venture to 
think, # lfe an offence tfe Mr. Mill. He would, perhaps, ask, 
with tire old Roman oratg>r, “ What foolish, thing have I 
t . said that these people apjg«ud?” And, indeed,*we ourselves 
have, after long experience, come, to think that applause in 
the H$use dk Commons is often uproarious jn proportion to 
t®? fooliehJbss of the sentiment which calls it forth. Deep 
qttentiojj* broken only by significant murmurs, is, to our 
mind* far more complimentary to a speaker than fierce and 
uproarious hpplause^ Whaf Mr. Mill intended to do was to 
reason Balnjly with'his opponents, and this he succeeded in 
doing. True, jbis first speech was scarcely in any way a 
^uccess, fof few could hear it. Mr. Mill was in an entirely 
new position, and what wonder if he was nervous ? More¬ 
over, not having tested the acoustic properties of the House, 
he couM not tell wha| exertion was necessary to make him¬ 
self heard; ^nd here we may remark that, so close is Mr. 
Mill’s reasoning and so concise his sentences, that if you 
cannot hear all that he says you might as well hear nothing. 
There are speaker! in the House out of whose speeches 
^%ryjgdrd word*might be taken, and the speeches would be 
all the Better for the opefation; bht Mr. Mill uses no super- 
^fluous words—every word is necessary to make his meaning 
cl$&, andTto this special end is chosen. Mr. Mill’s sub¬ 
sequent speeches were heard in all parts of the House and 
, % comnftmded*sile^t attenticfti. ^Ile has not a powerful voice, 
jHKfthen itjs highly pitched and very clear; and this class 
ojfrrt5ic% |oes much furrier one of louver tone—as. the 
%ar-piercing "fife is heard at a greater dista^L than the 
Jblatant trombone. The giant, then, is not a fahtfre.; no, 
exc£pyn;#e ey$ of the pigmies. 


Hu. 8,1866. 


von. u. 


“ Tom Brotm ” Ejjpghes, as members will call 
him, though he has more than once rushed to 
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the front, has hardly yet hjd % chance of justi^ 
expectatiohs^of his enthusiastic aiftiir^ ov0: thf .water. 
Clearly, though," he lacks not courage, forhehsts hid a tilt 
at the great railway interest, ahji promises -it fcany*more^ 
impetuous assaults. Well, this if very douiagepus,. op 
doubt ; but tsoryrider, Mr. Hughes, whether thJFe be ^honour 
or profit to be got out of thesq attacks. Qf*hpBpur,*but 
little, we should say; of success, none; for the najge of this 
railway interest is Legion. It has, moreover, the wealth of 
the Indies at its command dncb the keenest »of English' 
intellect at its call, as Mr. Hughes ^ill speedily^ to his 
discomfiture, discover. Mr. Hughes might as well attempt 
to overthrow the great pyramid of Gizeh with his puny 
lance, as to move this compacted, formidable, we had almost 
said omnipotent, railway interest. Like the Leviathan of 
Job, “ Darts it counteth as stubble. It laughs at the shak¬ 
ing of the spear.” Generous, kindly, impulse, sanguine, 
is Mr. Thomas Hughes; but let him not attempt the.im¬ 
possible. By doing this many a member of Parliament 
whom we have known has exhausted hif energy and wasted 
his time. There are certain evils in this v$>rld which are so 

40 * 

firmly intrenched that w£ can only hope to mitigarte them, 
never to remove them. Moreover, there arejiwo. sides to this 
question, as Mr. Hughes will learn, though in Tus prSsdnt 
enthusiasm he can see but one. Nevertheless, one cannot 
but admire the single-eyed ^genferosity, a#d chivalry, and 
courage of Mr. Hughes. These qualities are vepy re fre sh in g, 
in this too worldly House t© bV spoken of lightly. Shff : 

■ar 10 1866 Thursday, March, Mr. Gladstone 

! {«V v , *>•*. * rose in his place, and announced, amidst siiqnpq 

: as : /o£ ,dea^i,*’*l*roken only by the speaker’s*y^itffi^th^t*o|i 
h|ond|iy v tHe 12th, he shqujj| ask^qayejlq bring ‘' 


promf^d ;euid anxipnsly e^ppoted . 




%y 
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tHen, "will be one qf the great* days of .the Session, and the 
debate |p the night of that day will be one of the grandest 
/ debates. -In prospect of this already the seats in all the 
j^gallefies are bespoken. «( 5 n Monday last, as*soon as the 
Sergeant-at-Arms appeared in his seat, he was surrounded 
by a crowded!? members all anxious to put their names down 
for places in the Cadies’Gallery. Each member^has a right 
to put hjpname dow<p. for two ladies a week beforehand, and 
the rtde is, first come first served. But as it was impossible 
tpv tell who had jjome first, the. Sergeant, according to 
customf adjourned to the division lobby, and there the 
applicants^had to ballot for,places; and of course, more 
than half of them were disappointed. The list for the 
Speaker's gallery is also filled up. The book for his gallery 
is opened^ also a week beforehand; but at twelve o’clock in, 
the Speaker’s secretary’s room, and in an hour, we<are told, 
all the place* were taken. Admission to the Strangers’ 
Gallery is obtained by a member’s order; and we suspect 
that a sufficient number of orders has been given to fill 
thfs gallery thre^ or four times over. It is not expected 
that tfes> House will divide upon the first reading of the Bill. 
The trial of strength will most likely be on the second 
trending. JiVe shall, however, it is thought, have a great - 
debate, and certainly a grand oration from the Chancellor/'* 
of the Exchequer. 

• % 


having been.dieposed of amidst a buzz of chatter^)^ much 
Cestlesshess amongSt the uneasy members, at length, just as: 
theJhaiyLof thg clock pointed to 4.45, the Chancellor*of the / 
:Exoh^qu€p* rosg, the ‘Deputy Speaker caUecl* put “ Ord$r^ ; 
border 1 ’’ the mstiesenesssuddenfp ceased; and a dead silehce 

Lcpjase: we oan say very btthi.about 


riy| T 18 66»Mr. Gladstone early on Monday evening, 
-. • and,#the private and other preThHinnrv business 
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the speech which the leader of *he House proceeded tl deliver. 
This much, however, we may say :*the Chancell<ap»of the 
Exchequer was as eloquent as_ ewsr. As a clear, intelligible 
exposition of a great measure the speech was everything that j 
could be desired. No man could sajfotjiat, after listening tl) 
that speech,’ he*did not understand the bill. @Mar,^hen, it 
was an excellent speech; but as en oration—and Surely we 
had a right to expect a grand oration qp. such an<agpasion-j- 
it was, we venture to think, a failure. The language was 
faultless, the clearness .of the statement admirable; but 
there was to our minds a strange want of fc^flng and 
heartiness to give life and colour and«force 0 to the speech. 
As we listened a feeling gradually stole over us that either 


the speaker was not hearty in the cause which he wap 
advocating, or was weighed down by an overpowering sense , 
of the responsibility which he was incurring. We cannot 
go so* far as to say that he seemed as if he had come to bury 
Csesar, and not to praise him; but we certainly could not 


feel that the speaker had confidence that he was introducing 
a measure that would broaden the foundation of our Consti¬ 
tution and give to it new life and vigour. An^fis the 
, speaker was cold, so was the audience, of course. *“ If you 
wish me to sympathise with you, you nyist show feeling 
yourself,” was the advice given ages ago to an actor. Cold 
speakers make cold hearers; but, then, cold hearers make 
cold speakers; and, perhapp, it'* was the knbwledjfe that 
amongst his hearers, there ^re but very fe^ enthusiastic 
reformers, whjk“u certainly hea&y half thq members) p?Sfeent 
were Euned opponents to reform, that expressed Mr. 
Gladstone’s spirit q.nd damped his natural fire. o 

Mr.* Gladstone spoke exactly two. hours and a Ijglf. # He 
• finished with’an eloquent peroration, Which evolftd a burst <5f 
cheering; and, whilst the dieers^vere still rolling round |he 
House, Mr. Marsh, the “ Liberal ” member for Salisbury, 
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rose, anil at the sight of him up rose also the mass of mem¬ 
bers, lire a flock disturbed pigeons; 8^id, all converging 
to, the°5>orway, that narrow passage was for a time blocked 
up by sugh a crowd of hastling, jostling, struggling men, 
that lives and linen seemed to be in imminent ganger. The 
pent-p$ stream, however, soon forced its way through the 
gorge iq$o the spacious orfter lobby, and, there dividing itself 
into two currents—one leading to the dining-room and the 
otheg t^ Balace Yalrd—was quickly dispersed, leaving Mr. 
Marsh scraping his on® string—to wit, the evils of demo¬ 
cracy ia Australia-^-to tha delectation of some fifty drowsy 
early diflers. During dinner-time there were five or six 
speakers; abu? of tfiese we ^hall say nothing. We may, 
though," just note that Mr. Harvey, of Thetford, rose bn the 
Conservative side of the House; and, to the astonishment of 
everybody, supported the Bill. There is, then, at least one 
deserter from Colonel Taylor’s army; and no dbubt the gallant 
Colonel has marked the fact, taken a note of it, and pondered 
^ver it as a farmer does the first symptoms of rinderpest in 
his herd. You m*st “ stamp out ” this plague, if possible, 
Colonel; or, asflbhe Yankees say, you are a “ gone ’coon.” 

H^ppy was the stranger who got into the gallery on 
Tuesday night, for he heard the best debate that we have 
1 bad in tfcfe House of Commons for many a year. It was a 
debate worthy of the ancient renown of the House. A full 
desc*iption®of it^ however we cannot give. We are limited 
by ib© impassable boundaries o f ti me and space, and can do 
gi©re # than notice shhspeakers. The 
.^discussion was Opened %y Mr. Lowe. It wJfe known that he 
would speak °firs$, and members, and peers, an<>%trangers 
c am e down in ^jreat force to hear & set oration from this 
r«maftabJetfrftm. Th&griftc^ 'JSkles wasfthere, so were the 
Duke of Cambridge^S?^ 

; Celebrities. Mr. Lo^^roo^^ JfeSW?®* upwards 

NflT EXCHANGE AW-E an 

^ m * * * tut l£ 
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behind the, Government. When the new Parliamen 
he located himself pjn iii seat beTow th^gaijgway^bufljie'Sbdn 
flitted away to his old agd more appropriate place;* Mr. 
Lowe’s speeqh "we must describeainiafew wordtti|,it 
be designated^-whether we agree with his argmnem| or not< 
—a great Speech, effectively delivered.** “Butthjpk hdjt^jihat 
we mean effective action; for of this Mr. Low£u^E^ttIe 
or none; neither does he avail himself of those powerful 
auxiliaries of an orator—the expression *of the cotmEen^nce* 
and the flashing of the eye. Mr. Lowe’s face t whilst he. is 
speaking is almost statuesque in its imnfobility; and as to 
his eyes, poor man, he is so near-sighted that we Question 
whether he can see the Speakefin his cfiair; and/yet, with¬ 
out the aid of these helps to effective oratory, he managed, 
with his strong, clear, and flexible voice, to deliver.,-his 
speech with great effect. But we must pass on from Mr.' 
Lowe; making; however, this remark—in this speech there 
was little of the characteristic acidity which has marred so, 
many of his speeches, and what there was was so dilutee^ 
•that it was almost imperceptible. < 

. And now, passing over all the intervening speeches, we 
must proceed to notice those of Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Snght. 
The dinner-hour had come and gone, the House was again 
filled, when Mr. Fawcett rose. Mr. Goschenrose 'tflth hint; 
but there was a call for Mr. Fawcett, and the new Cabinet 



Minister courteously gave way. Mr. Fawcett’s place is>just 
above the bar, and as he spoke lie leaned against the bariaer. ■ 
Mr. Fawcett, as our-r.eaaeVs ja?Vy, is totally blincl. 0 
we believe, the fMt blind mat that was everfeieoted to serve * 
in ParlitwSfent. When he began to spqpk °there was a 
dead silence. Two circumstances compeliftd this silence- 
first, the infinnky* of Mr. Fawcett, and*, |econdly,lijp r%ht8r* 
tion. All were curious to h|ar h<*w the blind man;wp qld i 
%peali, and’aii*an^iops to & v&sdfl'iustik^ 
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reputatiXnwhieh herald^' him into the House. True, he 
hafl |1 b w^l, but tow will h* speak? for' here, 

readers^p^Bnl is everything. A man may be as wise as 
So^esj.Weloquent a writer as Cicero was a speaker; but 
'iow.wiilrfie ipeak?—that is the question here.'; Well,3Ir. 
Fawe^’s&^wt was in every way a success. He* not only 
gCt«tlie $4tehtion of the House, but held it firmly ; and there 
is no greater proof of success than this. The novelty of a 
tlind ru!tn<8peaking knight have secured him a hearing for a 
time;' but the, blindness «of Homer and Milton, if they could 
come hack again With the halo of their reputation about 
them, w<?uld not alone secure the attention of the members 
of the Hoitee of Commons fof half an hour. Every man of 
them would courteously lead the blind strangers in and out 
of the House, as they do Mr. Fawcett; but they would not 
listen to thetn unless^they had something attractive to say. 

>' In order well to understand the wonderful speech of 
Mr. Bright and its effect, it is necessary for our readers to 
know that there has been a sort of conspiracy formed in the 
House “ to put him down’’—conspirators, Mr. Lowe, Mr. 
Horsman, and pferhaps one or two more—and that this was* 
the first opportunity that Mr. Bright had to meet the con¬ 
spirators and face the conspiracy. This conspiracy has 
lsftely bd@h the talk of the clubs and the House, and when 
Horsman had poured out his torrent of invective upon the * 
member fo» Birmingham’* h^d on Monday night, some few 
Conservative members thoue M that the conspiracy was a 
‘^Did you hearcStorsmm^Hriffht has met his 
%atch atlaffi^’*^ This remark, or the likeof it, more than 
once fell uponi oui*ears. But all such notions novTflfe swept 
to tlmwin|s. <5fi Tuesday night Mr. Bright stepped into 
to ggtpple with these cons$imt6rs,fah& it is 

t " t^tbo^Mc^^tb say t^at hejtore the consp^y t<5 eKreds %t# 
$ the copspiratom about as if they were mere 
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ninepins. And this was not plonq*by invective, nor by the 
mere power of oratory or argument, f«r infective M^^Brigbt 
never resorts to; and on this occasion he was nether so 
eloquent nor«so argumentative a^Jje often is. The feaiwas 
accomplished mainly by humorous sarcasm. The effect' of> 
this speech r upon the House was unprecedented/ The 
laughter seemed to be for a timq inextinguishable*. Grim 
old Conservatives were forced to relax their risibl^nuscles; 
even Mr. Lowe, though most of the sarcasm was pointed at 
him, could not help laughing; th£ Deputy Speaker could 
not preserve his gravity; Gladstone’s 'face was mdiant; 
Disraeli’s countenance was lighted up bj a smile, tfiough, of 
, course, only faint. The onlySnan who did notriaugh was 
Mr. Horsman: he tried but failed. 


. Why this stir in the- House? Why*do the 

gentlemen in the gallery behind^ the Opposi¬ 
tion benches rush round to the other side, and the crowd 
at the bar glide to their places, and the members generally 
set themselves in an attitude to listen? Ah! we see. 

“ The great orator,” as the Conservative gentlemen 
delight to call him, the Eight Hem. Sir Edward' <feorge 
Earle Lytton Bulwer-Lytton is on his legs, and is going to 
deliver himself of a speech. See, he has approached Ifcffe * 
table and has placed his manuscript before him, as his 
manner is. Sir Edward, as pur ereaders qjl kdbw by this 


time, always elaborately py eT^r es his speeches—writes them, 
out verbatim; an^&^Ts"whispehsd that he even g£t% 
by heart, and nas the copy before him lei^ 4iis memory* 1 
should fffil him. But think not that w® blame him for , 
taking these precautions—that he careffflly prepares his- 
speeches, elabotartes his arguments in*hjs studJ-.'pglisSfes ftfe?! 
^sentences, an£ points and r%points his epigrams. On tbp 
contrary, lie deserves praise rather than blame. Did not.; 
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Demos&enes do the saipe ? Blame him ? No t 'Would . 
that py fyy man who addresses the Housq in set form were 
compelled to do tpe same ; we should then have much 
shower and far tetter debates than we have.. , Sir Edward, 
«ihis Conservative friends delight to tell us, is a brilliant 
speakdfy and^this is’perhaps, the best epithet that can be 
applied jfco iJ him; and we suspect that brilliancy is the main 
• object at tach Sir Edward aims in the composition of his 
speeches, and it is liot too much to say that he achieves his 
object. His speeches, •when he is in his happiest mood, 
sparkle) and glitter, and coruscate at every turn like 
diamonds—or^ rather, say glass—cut into facets. Of course 
’his style u>f speaking does hot admit of close, consecutive 
reasoning. Indeed, Sir Edward is not a reasoner; seeing 
that he has spent the greater part of a long life in culti¬ 
vating his imaginative powers, it would be wonderful if he 
’ were. Wandering for years almost exclusively in the regions 
of fancy, if he had been originally never so gifted with 
reasoning powers they must necessarily have run to waste ; 


but we suspect that he never was so gifted. The effect thus 
produced upon* Sir Edward’s audience is pleasure for the 
. time” He excites our «fancy; he charms our taste ; but he • 
Ynever shakes our opinion. He is never quoted as an 
Iwhihorif^, and nobody cares to recollect what he has said 
hour after he has said it. True, there is a show of 
philssophj* in gome of Jiis ^epigrammatic utterances; and 
.how the squirearchy behi. \ hi pi cheer when they think they 
^feCejp that the philosophyis*in ^hefWi^jgur! but when you 
'*come to examine it closely it is but questionable philosophy 


after all. Thus,£ir Edward told us that DemocrWy seemed 


appropriate onlf^o the youth of nations, and vociferously 
^fi?d wjui$ear(!hy applaud, this seemingly profound remark. 
Well, is it true ? I set;,the history of all European nations 
’supply the answer. Sir Edward sat down, as he always' 
. does.amid a perfect tempest of applause. ”, 
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The Applause was loud and^io-,,_— 

the members, whilst the gale was blosnnjf, rose to Iqjtye the 
House, Suddenly; thdujgl, most jof fey 

the appearaiV5§ ? ;!o| Mr. John St«^ ^|i';^^ous ; 

that the great philosopher should rise # imnie^aiely^^iii ! Jm^ 
Hertfordpliire Barpnet; for if you were to piftk^ jS^fr^orld ' 
through'you would not find a greater contrast fhao th^ re 
is between these two. They differ really, toto ^^p^by jhe,, 
breadth of the whole heavens, 'they a*re literally’ wide as 
the poles asunder—as wide as BuWver’s “ Eugene Aram ” 
and “Mill on Political Economy * —and* the force ®f con-~ 
trast can no further go. This was really MrMill*s d£but .' 
The short speeches which he load made before •this were 
mere preludes, auguring to some minds future failures,' 
Thus Mr. Robert Lowe, it will be remembered, when Mr. ’ 
Mill made his first speech, threw ou*t 4 the unworthy taunt 
that “the honourable member for Westminster was too 
clever by half”—which taunt, by the way, in this great 
speech, Mr. Mill repaid by one of the most graceful compli^ 
ments; and that dull soul, Mr. Baillie Eochrane, amidst 
Tory cheers, exclaimed, sneeringly, in repiy.to somejjjiing 
Mr. Mill had said, “ This may be philosophy, but ifc ®is not * 
commdh sense.” To us, however, these preludes were a, 
foretaste of something great to come, like the preparatory 
fantasias of a Halid or an Ernst. But now, readers, expect 
not of us an adequate description d Mr. MiJJ’s gftat reform 
speechj for it i&*Doratelyj>$<aj£wer to give it. Lgt it suffic|| 
•"to say thalf"”-: first^Btei vjomethmg eptirelf 

in the debates of the House. Search Han^pJd .from tHb| 
: time thaffecord fifst began, and you will, find nothijig lik^ 
it for parity. of style and closeness^ of reasoning ^ail4.,; 
-seopnffly,;,^^ 4entiire -tojihinb* nothmg„^f^|||, : i<|l^ 
effect which 'if produced upo* the- Hons^^’^d^f^S 


Hotifes o^commohA 

>n cl continued, and manvof 
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comparatively of that. tyfr. Jlill aimed not at applause. 

lemjprary admiration, j&ut lias a higher, 
nobler aim^ away fallacies, and by solid 

convic^ftm to the minds d| »hia hearers. 
f fl jj k tjfVil Hat down the House cleared. As the 
3ji|)€nsl|membprS*passe3 the gangway, not a few* stepped out 
• of'.thankMr.>B1L. * ' • W ' ... 


* ► The i as t ac t of the drama was begun on Friday 

May 8, 1866. e ^p n j n „^ a h<5ut*five o’clock, by the appearance 

on the stage of thatf well-known but not very popular actor, 
: Lord Cranbo^ne, lately known as Lord Robert Cecil. 
The Housa was well filled* but not crowded; nor did 


^jSfie audience increase in numbers as his Lordship pro¬ 
ceeded ; on the contrary, it perceptibly thinned; and before 
n he sat ‘down, though dinner-time was still a good hour 
' ahead, the benches were gapflfdr by vacant places on both 
#Sides of the*House. The tru._i is, and may as well.be 
Jfcald, Lord Cranborne’s opening was a failure; nor did 
we, who know hinf so well, expect that it would be other- 
wise. Lord CAnborne never shines in a regular pitched 
battfe like this. What*he likes best is a sharp extempore 
skirmish late at night. In such small affairs he is at home, 
nolffe Lord has been variously called an “irregular,” 


, a “guerilla,” or the like; but is he not rather like one of 
,. those*Red Ihdiaijs whom «ve employed in the old American 
rfeWar, who never could be byiup j^t under order, but went 
fWtfhishing on theitoown hoo^T*' l ' B *^j[ e more anxious 
u) get white ^calps than to help their employers to gain 
^ victories ; *when thoroughly roused attacked friSftds and 
fcfift a jiV fl, ftrjff, tfiSugh believed to be necessary, wejft never 
pleasant, allies? A fund^ 

vl^curtbd fbiVar^S jh§; en?b/)f tht noble Lord’s,,fe^ech, which 
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Lord was alluding to a saying o{ Gladstone, and thps he 
perorated: “We,decline to follow•suoB a guide$ipto an 
unexplored country, the nature of which the C hancell or; 
of the Exchequer declines to •^scribe. The right «hon. c 
gentleman gives us no information, except that he has? 
burned his bridges behind him.” 'f'liat is wj^at h<* said— 
or, rathlr,. meant to say; for, by a slip of the tongue,* he 
turned “ bridges behind him” into something^gerymuch 
like “breeches behind him.” Our readers mustf fancy the 
merriment with which this ludicrous idea wa$ received, and 
the mortification of the noble Loisl as hd stood waiting for 
the laughter to subside. * ° 

Later in the debate DisraelF stood up; and suddenly the 
winds retreated to their cave, and there was a calm. What 
a change since he first appeared on this scene! Thirty years’ 
ago he vainly implored a hearing—--piteously begged afi. assur¬ 
ing cheer—and the tempest only raged the more; and.now 
one of the fiercest storms that we ever saw o t heard raging 
in the House is at once calmed down by his appearance. Of 
this performance of the Conservative chief we cannot say 
much, time and space being wanted; but something we must 
say. On the whole, then,-we thinktihat this was one o! the 
ablest speeches that he ever delivered; but, in a great part 
of it, he failed to hold the House. Even on his $wn fci&e 4 
there were many members yawning. Several of the older 
men were comfortably asleep, ar.d generally through the 
House there was thatwelldgjgwn low, humming sound, like 
that of bees in a jpMdSSon ahotrimmer ’ s day, which injp^ 
cates that though the speaker may Cave the’ejrti he has notf 
the mirffil of his audience. But as he get further on, and , 
especially when,, in that solemn manner oftiis, simulated or 
real, he attackec/Mr. Bright, he once’^iore cllafrly g* UBWN 
of not only tjle ears but of *he minds and the passions of 
his followers.' How they did cheer!, As Dr. .Johnson 
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. , * ' 
would have said, they -wore jn a delirious ecstasy for the 

time, is a new thing for Disraeli to attack Bright; we 
do not remember that he ever did it before, and we question 
.whether he meant mischi|f*then. He probably thought it a . 
food card to play, and he played it; and this was, no doubt, 
the hgWj to jrhich Bright viewed the attack; for, at the 
time wherTthe lightnings'and the thunderings were playing 
jound his Jj»ad, he sat in his usual place serenely ^smiling, 
and ^vmefitly in tlie best of moods. The attack, though, 
was effeoJive .for its designed purpose. It pleased his 
followefs. The attack *upon Gladstone, more especially 
that quotation fron^ Gladstone’s anti-reform speech at the 
Oxford Udion Debating Society thirty-six years ago, Was a 
.miserable blunder, as the speaker must have felt when the 
storm' of indignant cries from the Liberal side could hardly 
be overpowered byjjhe uproarious cheers of his myrmidons 


behind. 

The great bell in the clock-tower had just tolled one when 
> % i>israeli sat down. He was, of course, uproariously cheered 
. as he sank back*into his seat. Before the cheering had 
; sul^jded Gladstone rose, and then it was the turn for the 
Liberal members to sh#ut. The*cheers of the Conservatives 


meant, $ There^ answer that if you can the shouts of the 
liberals, when their champion appeared, “ Here is the man 
to do it ” ; and it is not too much to say that the man did it, 
andhrach%ior€fc Gladstones speech is not to be described 
by us. ^e' have neither tfyytjjgae, nor the space, nor the 
Ipj hilh y for such a task is4here aSj'wifed for description, 

for this nobles Speech long ere this has been read probably 
by every inah to England capable of .reading ®d under¬ 
standing it. \ftrtiave, though, been asked to translate a 


which the Chancellor o*’the Exchequer 
.quoted, in his beautif ul«peror*tion, and we wljl comply.with 
*this request. “You may bury the Bill which we have 
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* bjit if you do we will wjite 

*fppm ‘iptir' 



introduced,” said the speaker 4 
on its gravestone, with certain 
. ex nostm 

bones ”j. hfr^ GI-Iadfltonefinisl 
. and tben’came the division. 

Meanwhile, what a scene presented itscjiV^, ■ 

attempt ho description of it, buj leave it in tEeciatn ; to 
our■ reajjers’ imagination. Suffice it to say thatin^idl^4 
outside the House the crowds were defise, and fheatftriety 
was profound. Three notable men ■frere specially Observed idl 
the Peers* Gallery—his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
his Eoyal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, gnd hfs Serene 
or Royal Highness Prince Te6k. It has been ’stfritten that 
these illustrious persons were turned out when the division., 
was called; but it was not so. They went out soma time 
before, and rumour says that they div^d under somewhere, 
and, guided by the Duke of Sutherland, emerged into some -' 
quiet haunt known to his Grace, and settled down to enjoy 
a cigar. Por the truth of this we will not vouch; bift 
certainly they left the House before the division was called, 
and were suddenly lost to sight. They camd'back, how&ver, ' 
when the bell rang, and went into the Speaker’s GaHery tp.' 
see the division. Strangers are allowed to c remain^ in the 
Speaker’s Gallery during a division, as that isentirefy ° 
separated from the House. The scene when the numbers 
were announced has been desfribud in alnjost d^ery dews- - 
paper, and the descri ption need not be repeatedly us. : J£.*’ 
is enough for us><§ay that* thcymembers inside,W*; 
strangers outside were for a time frantid^the Ideals ; * 
tha,t^hef^ad a majority, the Conservatives that "it was! go « 

flmo.ll .-V s -4.* 


PPvn rl at*M\ ‘ If It* ? ’ ■ v . 
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night before, and it was kept uj> much longer. This was the 
nightj^our reafters J^l remember, wjien the question. 

relax the Bank 


wheth^lhe ’Cloyerxmient would suspend oy 
# 0ha^e^^p5h|e^[iiehce of Ihe Oyefend and GKuppy failures, ' 
Vas un^ir/cohsideration 1>y the Cabinet. As soori as Mr. 
Gladstone appeared m the House he was put to thfi question 
by n&Je^Sian three inquisitors—Mr. Disraeli first, then Mr. - 
Baz% of Manchester, and, lastly, Mr. Biddulph. ; “Will 
yp^hel^the City oi*not ? ” The answer was dubious, like 
the answers of the famed Delphic Oracle. At present he 
’ could ^^jb. say—-had but little information—wanted more— 
expected morg s<5on^; and then the House—should—see 
.>*v-Whbjt they should see, in «hort. And this was all that' 
could be got out of the oracle then; and with that the poor 
■ Bufferets— in posse and in esse —those actually under pressure 
>[ and those expectingJ;o be—had to be satisfied for a time, 

, And bear the torture of suspense with what patience they 
could muster.* It was five o’clock when the dubious answer 
;W®s given. It was nearly twelve when a ringing cheer pro¬ 
claimed to the anaious waiters in the outer lobby that help 
Was to be given# Meanwhile there was, as our readers may 
imagine, no^small anxiety both inside and out of the House 
i. —more cyitside, though, than in, for those members who 
v w§rfe'specially interested in the expected announcement 
; could not, as may be conceived, sit long together in the 
House. A» soor^ as Mr. Jrla^stone had spoken, he hurried 
jitKyayto meet a deputation of bankers, &c., at Downing 
egty ^Wlien he had gpre many a nervous glance kept 
g tq fce 41oor through which he must re-enter the 


Time must friend or end,’’ anfteat last 



p^— ^Houm-the one;,: 

^■Isrtfce ,s®a|4 beK^f ^-' 


J'~~ *rv 




to news 
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goon spread, and in a few minutes dining-room, smokery, 
library, and everj other outer roorg, wfire desert^ The 
House was in Committee of Supply, and could 'not con¬ 
veniently g^t out for half an h8ur; but it was no matter, 
the decision was not kept secret j^every man in the House? 
knew it bhfore it was formally annofofced. As sooji Ss the 
• House “resumed,” Mr. Bazley a&ain rose to puS^his ques¬ 
tion, and Mr: Gladstone answered as we kqgw. A dead 
silence fell Upon the House when be rose ; « *6m$t of 
cheering broke forth when he sat*down. And what heart 
there was in those cheers 1 Fiercer, wilder cheers «jve have 
often heard, but heartier never. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


THE OOlpiRVATIVBS AGAIN IN OFFICE—MR. KAVANAGH— 

DISRAELI'S REFORM BILL—THE HISTORIC NIGHT. 

0 # 

% * 

Feb 9 1867 Wednesday there was n0 sma ^ curiosity to 
* * see Mr. Kavanagh—the gentleman bom with¬ 

out arms or legs—take the oaths; and this curiosity was 
, satisfied, for soon after the House met the hon. meAber for 
the county of Wexford made his appearance. .He entered 
tig House through the door at the back of the Speaker, 
||ated in a chair, a which, by an ingenious contrivance, he 
can wheel abou^jhimself. Mr. Powell used to do this; but 
then*h% did it in the qpmmon way. by turning the high 
wheels of the chair with his hands. Mr. Kavanagh has no 
*hj$ids, bdt only short stumps; but necessity is the mother 

i 0, 

of invention, and some clever mechanic has contrived a 
‘ simpler piece of machinery j^y which Mr. Kavanagh can 
propel his chair as easily as Mr. Powell could his. On each 
Sjtip ofjtds chair there is a cup ^in these cups Mr. Kavanagh 
pwes.his stunts, and,^y a circular motion, he turns a 
^.perpendicular rod, @ which, by means of two cog-wheals, turns 
. the axle of the g&afer wheels, and thus' propels the chair 
^'forflflhj'jprijas there is in the front of the ehair a^guiditf^ 

. wheel, he'dau, obviouslyosteer yhich way he pleases. • Mr. 

P ^anagh* ^ course, took the oaths sitting, holding the 

5 - 49 
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tiis^MlceEn tbs 

th# Spe^sr&'flMr. Kavanagh, of courserc6ula>iTOt' f '#Ftliat«?' 
H^tn^iofe only bowed to the Speaker as ,n§^'f 
.Wh^chia •will sit, and.how he wijtl speak—-for; 
■we may be sure, as he is an able man—the Bpfflkerratoi&t; 
yet decided. - * • 


Feb. 11,1867. 


% W ' / • ►>. ' • , 'k 

Mr. Disraeli rose at about a quartes to five 


o’clock to introduce the Govgrnmdht’s new 
Befonn Bill. He was greeted by a volley qf cheers by 
his party, and when these had died away into silence he 
began, with great solemnity of manner, and, as it appeared 
to his audience, under an almost overwhelming sense of 
responsibility, to unbag his long-expected cat. His secret 
had, on the* whole, been well kept; but stilAhe colour and 
shape and breed of the animal had been shrewdly guessed., 
W& had not seen the whole of it, but wo had a glimpse of 
its tail; and from that, in the manner of<Professor Owen, 
who from a bone reasons *out inductively the form <ana the! 
characteristics of the whole animal, we had arrived at the 
general character of the beast, now to be openly dfScoVtejfed. 0 
But still there was enough of uncertainty about the details 
to make the House deeply at£en£ive. The Cabinet—^nearly, 
every member of which was present—of course knew tfee 
secret, and it was curious to watch their counteSaifbes wjA 
Disraeli was speaking. Prominent was Lor& John M&nnbrs? 


.Disraeli was speaking. Prominent was LotfS ^T«hn 
•His fad? was radiant with smiles, indicating, as it^seebisd^^ 
ids, thajj the Chancellor of the Exchequer ^as, asheibbtigh^ 
going /to, a$torfidh the House not a hftjg. Qld|G^j^^5|j^| 



. t. .. 

DlSBABLl'a SPEECH NOT A. SUCCESS. 

i. ... 


SI 



tfe; 

i «s ; 1 


as* 

'Tar 


aea his.ieo^ft«kiw PT^ahadowed by hia hat. Sir Stafford 
Northcol^s »fs<M is. so covered with bairf and his eyes go 

that at a" distance yon can’t, 
Si^dohn Pakington made no sign; 
,^i?bhaii i; l^§s reflecjii^g upon his own difficuItm.jDoubt, 
|cfcus, was th^ most prominent Reeling in Mr . 

, jd. ,s Lord Stanley we chujd not se£“; but.ho 
i»j||ha^cold, passionless face of his never indicates 
|fr..Wdpofe was evidently serene as a summer’s 
eVe,ashe generally is. * , 

•Mr. Disraeli's speech was not a splendid success—was 
thought, indeed, by <jome to be altogether a failure. He 
• laboured heavily-; at times he travelled out of the record. 

did not stammer for want of words. He rarely does 
that ; but he lingered at times as if he were in his mind 
rfastidipusly selecting the right words and afraid of choosing 
the wrong. He was evidently not entirely at ease. He had 
the air and manner of an advocate who knows that he has 
a hhd case, and yet must do his best to prove that it is good. 
He was presenting^ dish to the House which he suspected 
be nauseolis to a great part of the members, and, 
perhapsf was not exactly to. his bwn taste. In short, he 
,h» seemec^ to us, speaking not con amore, nor from 
Lh 0 (he 3 >r£—forced by duty, and not impelled by inspiration; 
and here v^e may say that Mr. Disraeli often speaks in this 
laboured maimer ivhen hes is'on the Treasury Bench. Qn 
the Opposition Bench he is much more animated. Nor is 
k$£rising. He has ten In the House of Commons 
^^ r ^|hirty( ^©aSs, and only three years in office. He has , 

; therefore, bgei* thoroughly brokeij to jhp official draig. 

the Semitic race*, which never ttoplc^' 
“* A * “ A Jfc Opposition he is li|^ ihpj^pd!'' 

afeJtttsbitlie4!and:crut>oWed^:&ith a dead 


ant. 
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weight of bucolic dulness behind ,him—in short, a Pegasus 
in harness. Now«and -then he flashed ofit his ow$ nature, 
and evoked dheers; but, on the whole, it was a dull speech. 

' And'what a little it revealed l« 0 ^Dhere was fiiever a^ner^ 
example of Carlyle’s famous figure to describe a long, empty * 53 
speech—a' little bit of soap in a small quantity of water 
“■ stirred into a pailful of froth.” * •* r * . * 

„ - Amidst profound silence the ChancSll^r of the 

Mar* 2) 1867* 

Exchequer yose on the 25th <0 of February to- 
explain his altered scheme of Reform, find, of coiarse, was 
received with cheers from the Conservative ra^ks behind him. 
But they were not enthusiastic cheers; r^ther^constrained 
and faltering. Mr. Disraeli, however, was more at ease than 
he was a week ago, and no wonder. . Then he had to make 
a show jf saying much without really paying anything, and 
that, as everybody who has tried it knows, is uphill work. 
We never knew him so slow, so wary, so Wearisome as he ’ 
was then. “Dizzy did not get on well to-night,” sai&a 
member to an old admiral as they passei out. “ Get on! ” 
was the reply. “No; how could he, when., he was all.the 
while in shoal water ? ” *And this was a capital description. 
But though he spoke with more freedom on Monday, he 
was clearly not himself. He tacked about, and’frt iiifles 
hesitated, as if he were still not clear of the shallows l 
^However that may be, he <svag not himselh Bfe was 
cautious, apologetic, and even deprecatory, as if he saw that 
he must rely more upon the conciliation of Ins <o«s than 
upon the strength of his friends. ' If he oould have haaEP 
swinging majority at his back, how ^iferent would have 
been hjs tone! And then he was not Encouraged by the: 
cheers of his*£Hends; on the confrgry, atQtkn^s,*^^ thd 
most part, .they looked biank, uneasy, and mistrustful ;* 
rather inclined to cry “ Oh, oh l " than “ Hear, hear ! ” and 
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only restrained by their part| allegiance from expressing 
disapprobation. Aid, |n tpth, theirs is # an uncomfortable 
position—to be called upon to support a Reform Bill, whilst 
nine ^ut;pfi;te^ of them cdfedially hate reform $nd think it 
^nti^lyuB^isicessary. Tfc&re was a good deal of excitement 
on the. Opposition benches as the Chancellor-of the Ex- 
chefuer„ifitfolded his plah. Now and then there was a- 
deep, guttural." Oh! ” and occasionally a burst of laughter, 
espegiai^ <when he renounced that he should drop this 
resolution and modify thut. Perhaps the Liberals remem¬ 
bered th<j taunt with which Disraeli chaffed Gladstone last 
year, when he told the leader of the Liberals “that it is 
always dangeroi^ to change <your front in the face of the 
enemy; ” ' but the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
notice either groans or laughter; but, keeping his temper 
well in hand, went through his duty, and at length,' having 
spoken about an hour, quietly sat down. 

And then up jumped Mr. Lowe. But stop; let us, before 
ito® proceed further, pay a tribute to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer which 4 s clearly his due. And here it is. Under 
circumstances more difficult and trying than we ever knew 
a Minister of the Crowyi placed in, he performed his task, 
as we think, with admirable skill. Mr. Lowe’s appearance 
’ afohce* quelled 'the Conservative cheering and hushed the 
House to silence. The right honourable gentleman before 
■ the businbijj of the evening^began was seen chatting under 
the gallery with the Bishop of Oxford; where # he went to 
. Sfterwards *few knew, for, o» looking along the Liberal 
Franks,- his well* known ^hite head could not be seen, and 
"some supposed th#t ^ie had left the House. But hpappears 
that, failing to g<ft a &eat in his usual place, or anyplace on 
“thtfj^tic^es. fee had dropped down on to a Step in the gang- ;, 
'VTO^.aad'^iaB.rhidden J?om v?*w; but he spoke from the 
f fibht bench below the gangway. Of course everybody was 
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; • .. r...,''i .(:» * ' 

anxious to hear Mfv 

segregated himself from the .Wd -/beep/ 

ruirioured.that the 

lum into thieite; feut, though he had left 
he had no notion of submitting fb the Cohserv4ti|^ p|andp 
arid blunttjr.refused the offer. Thefi ft was gaid helf^left 
^Jthe Adullamite* p^rty, of which it? was supposed^: one ,tinae •, 
he was to be the chief. What, then, was the position, of / 
this gentleman, and what course* would he take*P^Ai} this 
he was about to reveal ; and when«his tall form, like a pine* r, 
tree capped with snow appeared/every tongue was silent^ 
every neck stretched forth, and every eye $xed ftpori ths 
man. And no wonder, for Mb. Lowe is a jemaj^able man ; / 
and whenever a Liberal Government shall again be formed, 
it.is thought that some arrangement must be made to secure ' 
his services. What, then, will he do? what will he say?': 

• • <*' # * ’* • v , . :>r 

Last year he was an effective ally of the Conservative party; '’ 
He, more than any other man, contributed to throw the 
Liberals out. Will he again help the Conservatives ? again -/ 
cause his former friends to look blank dismay, and again 
evoke rapturous cheers from his former foes ? He did^otV 
.leave us long in doubt. The blast of his trumpet told us at; 
once where he stood, and then he proceeded to deliver a / 
. speech which for acute criticism, caustic severity, afid fun- ° 
gent, biting, if not brilliant, wit—for the use, indeed, of every 


oratorical weapon that can fye pmployed to <punish an \ * 
•antagonist—has scarcely ever been equalled. For nearly. 
*an hour the Opposition side was in a roar of laughtftr a$& ‘ f 
cheers. The Conservative chiefif looked aghast, as 5yeif* J 
they mig£it, when they remembered whg,t-services thiri\riirii|;: ; || 
had rendered them'last year. We" can fancy Disraeli./, 
muttering the wftrds of the great Roman, 

Theft fail? 

i,, 



th& Wt-Oatcheb’s FBANOHISB.” 


be j:bnt he, too, was in one of his happiest teins, 
and agato he sraic^eded launching a nickname which will 


Btiok.:’^3^^g t ~t|^ qualificationis '** the yat-catcher’s 

£ vote.” By the way, we may as 
this;' The present tax on dogs is 12s. Two 
do^^t^ei^ore, tinder the*present system, wbuld 
if Disraeli's scheme were to become law, as that provides 
^ha^bfeybody who pays 20s. in direct taxation is to be 
enfranchised; but M:\ Hunt has introduced a Bill which 
: i^’to repeal this tax anct^b substitute a 5s. license. Laing 
-: spoke alter Bright, as did Gladstone and some half-dozen 
more, and all against # the resolutions. On the other side no 
one out of office opened his lips, and every member, as he 
left, said that the resolutions were doomed. 

/- * / M The t arfcridge may the falcon mock * 

; If that slight palfrey stand the shock.” 

, , ? r - * 

"t^ ftr ^ 1867 In the^ House there was a great gathering of 
members. We reckoned, on throwing our 
experienced ey'' over the mass, that about 500 were present. 
Tf»^ ; was, too, under the gallery, and upstairs in the 
' Ambassadors’ Gallery, a great concourse of notables. In- 
#g4, l^e the pressure was so great—standing room as well 
as .sitting room being all occupied—that the Sergeaht-at- 
A?in»K’a^l to allow the mass^of nobility to overflow into the 
members’ side gallery, within a prescribed limit. Under the 
sat 4 his Koyal Highness the Prince of Wales. He 
fcame late, and when he Arrived the benches were filled; but 
s the officer of tlrn jHouse who preceded him h»ib only to 
Hince of Wales,” and straightw|jr half a 




o 
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been in his seat half an hour when the doorkeeper was seen 
to approach him and to hand hiqpa.lettdfc, and straightway 
he rose and went away. . , ' A • ■ ;■ :■ 

Mr. Disr^li rose to perform 4fi| arduous , tasktabout five c 
o’clock., One of the morning pa^fers tells us that,the scene, 
at this mcfment was “ animated ”; and* this is^ true degjgrip- 
tijAg. T ^^Before lie rose, the House/though not toffid or"rest¬ 
less, was anything but attentive to what was going on, - Mr. f / 
Speaker was every now and then upos* his legs,“lettering 
something and handing papers to c tb.e clerk; and members, 
were interpellating Ministers, and -‘Ministers were answering 
interpellators; but few cared to listen. 0 Indeed, few seemed 
to know what was going on. But the rising of tb# Chancellor 
of the Exchequer put a stop to all this inattention, and a$ 
once, as by an electric shock, silenced all noise, and concen¬ 
trated all attention and all thought—we may say all the 
faculties, of the mass before him—upon himself. Yes, there 
the great man stood, with all eyes fixed up<3i him and all 
ears open to receive his words.. Those who know Disraeli 
must feel that he is exceedingly proud of ••such a position as 
this, and no wonder. He is an ambitious man. Alibis j 
speeches and writings prove that rhe has an inordinate 1 
craving for fame; and here he has a position before the 
country and the world that gratifies and satisfies hiiB to* tSe C 
top of his bent. In one of his novels he tells us “ there is 
nothing so grand as events”; r.n<| there cannot* be a‘doubt 
that he thinks that he, a great Minister of a great country, 
introducing a great measure,«with, Jhe eyes of the* gfteat^-st 
legislative assembly in the world upon him, figuratively, ^ 
the eyeS^f all the world itself, is on% o| the grandest of 
events. ,He is making an epoch, writi&g a page of imperish- / 
able history. Ca'h it be surprising, thgn, that Be^shorS. be 
proud, as ^ unquestionably hQ is ? Disraeli, • thus im» f 
pressed,, began his oration with all the soleipnity, as he r 
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Would say, fitting the gravity of the occasion, as his wont is 
LSUoh^^oii^ntf occ^iop as this. Sometimes he seems 
i ns father ^oyerfio his part—becomes too solemn, in his 
ari^^nct lon^ybrging dangerously near to t^at finer line 
jat pro|e|ibially separhceS the sublime from the ridiculous; 
and this^ we yenture to say is the feeling of many of the 


meniber 9 . . i lndeed, it has happened more than onee 
jiave heard %■ faint, suppressed titter running along the 
Oppftsiti&tf benches -when Disraeli was delivering some of 
his impressive passage* In his mpst solemn tones. To be 
sUre, this titter came from those Radical utilitarian fellows 
who are not <jt all susceptible to poetic sublimity. They 
call, it, in tlreir vulgar slang, %osh”—the worldly, irreverent 
|ellows! They are like the mathematician who, after reading 
“ Paradise Lost,” wanted to know what it proved. On the 
occurrence 1 of such, interruptions Disraeli pauses for a 
moment, folds his arms, and smiles one.of his contemptuous 
smiles, and t‘if&\aupon there comes forth a volley of defiant 
cheers from the Cokr^ «™-tive ranks that effectually sup¬ 
presses all interruption. It is but fair to say, though, that 
D^|raeli on tjh* occasion soon dropped his solemn manner 
and tone, alid speedily left the poetical and descended to the 
practical—or, rather, say to the politico-philosophical. Dis¬ 
raeli ctfa be as great in this region as in the other; but if 
the poetical sublime is unsuited to Radical utilitarians, the 
philosophical is juite as -unsuitable to his own supporters. 
We have indeed often sron a curious, and to us a laughter- 
gpavoteg, puzzled loo^ upon the faces of the mass of' 


whilst Mr. Disraeli was refining and 


lefining in his al^tipct philosophic manner. PhJWbophy is 
by,no mean^$o the "taste of country gentlemen, and when 
P^t^^rlaaoni^g philosophically you' han see by their 
guzzled, p^untehanoes^iiat he^is getting, or ^as got', out of 
foeirdenthhlit was said of Burke, “ Whilst he is refining 
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thb ihkeb lot, 0I ihb H«trra oroomram. 


1 * 1.1 x ^ btmeignts wmcl 

iwd *on thh he ^ 80011 des ^ ,ld 

? ° come down to the practical le^l, tKat on 

L W traV6lIed f ° r an hour "i* cor^ derlSf 

ynd.even grace. In short, on the whole, 1m mS^M : 

there eIIigibIe ’ lf * n0t a ve *^ ucce ^ ful speech. fOt 
cdak^ . . W ® re occasi onal iriferrupfing criesibf ; «CjKi^ 

olt r-3^ e ,f eer \ and tittera of laugher frbnf «W. 
P/adical fellok- ppos ^ te »* only once, as far as we can. 
_ femember, did t ,se cr * es * an d cheers, and. laughter become 
•hproarious—thai va3 wben Disraeli, with solemn gravity, ' 
lold us that the ^se Jast year arrived at the principle of 
a rating* franchis ^ unerring instinct,” This was too. , 
much forthe Opp tlon to bear with gravity', and straight-- 
way there broke rtb a bur S* tfn^ng-continued, unoen- ",' 
/ >ble laughtCi.^ 01 " can we wonder«at this when we 
f Sober that th rat “o Principle was adopted, after a . 
f ;f several r 1 ^’ b ? a majority of onlyli i n feHouse- 

A> Members, ^ wben we further recollect that this 
. ‘"V^'inciple -^notoriously put forward to destroy tlie *' 
V ■ Bln and Upset . eral . Government. 
notl - As soon as lP lsraeli sr^ down, Mr. Gladstone fncon- ' 
I'ha* b ^iently—that is cou ^ reVtrain-himself—jumped to • 

iat r , t t ee as look id at the scene before 

i mist the Chancellor 6>i the Exchequer wa* speaking, that > 
isgreai^pponent would,as>opn as opportunity came, rush''.' 
mto the arena and gfapple his foe\ 5hcnght hoh';hehtle2 : - 
man, ^s , we aik know, is exceedingl^impuls#^'^^^ 

deny that h| hasr this Session ^ “*^^%J**L*«r,* 


rtrtiwiloS 
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when't 
•‘'the 


aa fl ' Opportunity with' admirable patience- 

yfe all th^ ( ‘ mistakes, and vacillations, and- 

a.iiijj;?; but nowihe time has come ■ 


IfiM^folerance^and patient-axe to'be flung to f 
0i$toxeo ver allAhe former Eeform proposals were \ 
scarcely palpable enough to be successfully attached; ^They ! 
yjreid*^ Rh» #owy; ■ so indefinite in form, thatnvhe^ >pyy one 
approached to ^g rasp them they eluded the graspbut now 
tiers is before the InberaT leader a Bill—a palpable Bill, in 
realho^lljiform—tha^®could clutch, examine, and dissect; 
and ho dgubt he^happy*—happy that the tiresome truce is 
at; ah end f hajspy that he is once more confronting his old 
; foe; and happy—unit" s he bg more than mortal—that the 
time'for exacting retribution has come. Mr. Gladstone 
f?egah "his speech with a quiet, calm, and, stately exordium* 
to gain the attention of his audience, and to prepossess his 
Jfoes, if possible, in liis favour. But, having done* this, he 
at once proceedt^d to attack and dissect the measure with an 
elqflubnce, ahutenessT Tu d su ccess that have scarcely ever been 
equalled. We h^e said that he proceeded to dissect the 
Bill; but this js hardly the right phrase. It would be a 
b^Sei?'{jpbcai^ion if we^were to say that he tore it to pieces 
|imb from limb. And how thoroughly he enjoyed the work 
jfbtybfrdy might'see. Nor is this surprising. This time last 
^lear, Or thereabouts, that is exactly how his opponent tore 
his BilT to#pieces, and so jangled it, that he indignantly 
| threw it aside, and, in jflis anger dissolved the Ministry. 

^-tables are turndfi; nojv he is the operator, and his 
ropjronent’s Bilb the effect. He is the-torturer, and his o 
l enemies are upon the rack. Exactly how he diddle work,. 

’ and Exactly what®he esaid when he did it, form no pax?‘of 
^^p^r_;to;i:isport rnor is it necessary. v ‘Suffice say 
W4M*&Kifck!&i&L*A A<«i> moreChimself j that he spoke with 


5, and with even In 

,w * ,4 V \ 


?re than fiis 

*.v* 
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ccustomed fervour and passion. His opponents .say that 
ie Vras angry and spiteful ; but •it yas ftat ange^that he 
/showed, hut fervid .earnestness; and, as to spite, there was 
Certainly no, sign of that maligjfant feeling in.hii oration.^ 
(Spite means petty malignancy; arid Mr. Gladstone is,utterly 
jincapable ^»f* that. The Pall Mall (Gazette hajj described thisj 
* sge§ehp^nd we will quote the description : “ Mf .“Disraeli,’ 
says the writer, “ was listened to with langaid indifference^ 
broken only by a tendency to banterin^nnterruptif»i£s oi^the| 
part of the House. Mr. prladstondj hbweyor, stirfed it into^’ 
excitement by one of his finest displays of oratory- 0 -orato,|ry 
full of force and fire, but calm in its easy flow G and conscioi 
ness of strength, and quite free from any tempej; or strainVW 
effect.” 1 , * • ' !\ 


Mftv - a im Friday week was the greatest night* of the | 
' ' ’ Session of 1867. All that the House has j 

hitherto done this Session is as nothing in what .it then ; 
achieved ; and nothing that reriiun^fbr it to do before <ihe 
vacation can exceed in interest what it then did. Indeed, 
when we think of the transaction of that night we are jost ^ 
in astonishment, and especially whpn we remeffiberowho it f 
was that led us on to this great event. Early in the evening , 
the House went into Committee on the Reform BiH*. 'T&e \ 
question to be considered was “ that clause 3 stand part of , 
the Bill.” Clause 3 is, as our . readers must by thi# time 
know, the borough franchise clftise-^the great fighting 
.clause—by far the most important of all the clauses Which 
constitute the enfranchising parif of the mgasure. This s 
clause ssoit stood originally, when th$ l^jill was first laid ( 
upon thp table, proposed that every Inan of full age, &c. ? ,^ 
Who it on the’last day of July in an*y year, 5hd Ijas^ugjng* 
the whole of‘the preceding two y^rs beenanihhabitant 4 
occupier within the borough, and has dimng tho ,(t^,;bfiv. 
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such oceupatiox^been rated in respect of such premises, &c., 
to all xa|» 'made'fcf-tlif^ief of the poh^ Ac?, shall have a 
'vote ’ * This is the substance of $his famous 

t elauae, v ^h e principle of borough franchise as set forth 

in thiscfause is, as oia retders will see, an extension of the 
frar^chi^ int bijFOUghs t?> all inhabitant householders paying 
rates-S-in' f^t, the wljole *scot-and-lot franchise,^iiet^ouee- 
Jiold si^ftge pure and simple, as some suppose; for house- 
held* sunrlge pt^.^ t&nd simple means that every man 
dwellin' fti a h<yise, whether it hp rated or not, shall have 
a vote. eiBefore the Eeform Bill of 1832 was passed there 
'Were'many boroughs # which had the privilege of pure and 
simple household suffrage; whilst in others only those who 
ibaid scot-and-lot—that is, rates and taxes—could vote, 
i-sdford was a household suffrage borough; Hertford, if we 
ietake not, scot-and-lot; whilst Northampton was » pot- 
alloping borough, that is, every man who boiled (walloped) 
fs own pot—J*' short, a lodger—was enfranchised. The 
ctfpugh franchise pi Y this Bill is the old scot-and-lot 

fcanchise. But t# understand what the House really did on 
■^,s eve.ntfuljfight our readers must remember that the 
Oyeromem; fearing that a pure scot-and-lot franchise 
pttld prove tog extensive, proposed certain checks and 
ntdfpoises in the shape of limitations, notably these—the 
Sisson claiming to vote must have lived in his house turn 
^ears*befdfh the Jast day in fuly; and, secondly, by the 34th 
clhuse.'jjmst have paid tJs rate personally, and not through 
mfPfiaptlorff, or be what/is cabled a compound-householder. 
There was algoCin the £>ilt a further check dr counterpoise-? 
namely, dual vot^i^—that is, men in certain cadl^rere to 
have two votes. Thii, then, was what the Bill firstmrpposed 
^pp£ai$4df franchise, with two years’ !febidencei%ateri- 
kQy lihiited by the p^psion tl&t no man shduld be a voter 


pay his rates personally, and further checked 
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and copnfcerpcped by^ving two votes tonropertyin certain 
cases. Well; near, what has. •hanoenect since 4he f Bill 


nq»w, what has *hagpeh^; since ^he Bill 
appeared ^gJJuajl yoting^Was 'loon go^Wd ; ^^'!|||'jteit whiff' 


of opposifi^O. blew that away f next, ; •resi¬ 
dence by a large majority reduced to one yeay j ’ and the 
only check ^remaining was the personal pa^aientH of .^tes; 
Well, dff'E’riday night week the «&oufw, with th&cbnsefft.pf 
the Government,.knocked away this last skeck, or^as on^ 
put it, released the wheels of the-Parli^nentary cohstit»*jj>Q 
from the last drag and let it roll down to hnusehofil suffrage* 
pure and simple, as he said, but which, as we ha'te showrh,' 
is , not household suffrage, but the old healthy scot-and-fl 0 t 
franchise. An event vast and important this, reader, wht Ln 
W we come to reflect upon it; and now let us show you how. 
was brought about. 

' OrftFriday night, then, we met to discuss this business,! 
which came before us in manner following:—The question o 
was, as we have said, that clause 3 stagd^&rt of the Bill.f 
To this clause Mr. Ilodgkinsofsr^i^member for Newd?k, j 
proposed an amendment, the substance oi* which is that in j 
Parliamentary boroughs no person shall be rat^to parocl^il| 
rates but the occupiers off the tenements—that^is, that ini 
said Parliamentary boroughs compounding 0 for rates shall |je ] 
polished; that every resident occupier shall be raf&d, and v 
pay his own rates; and, consequently—mark this 1—have a 


sd in hjf hou^ one* year. . 
to the old ^cot-and-lot 


vote, provided he shall have r6$i 
In short, that we should descem 
'suffrage. This, then, was tlfe qu^ion to be 
settled that night. To many it may seentf* tS very simple! 
^iqhestipffj^but really a more importantdqy^stion.was : :jp.eybt,y 
debate4.*in the House; for, think whit it meant! 

J' ' » ^ 1 . 0. .( ! H& •" S '* ?' ; Vr’ 0 ti „ 
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fdlbutripf crowded. ^*Why should members be in a hurry 

> ’JB?: 4 ' v >t'-ll s- ’A v i ' i _ _ • - v »* 


$*ey jp$iv what was cofl^ihg on; and they 

-wouM^be a long 
division i*»d that, in all probability, none 
of; ’w&uld speak before dinner, , Had: 

Gla(||ii9p^,i^hfright, 9c Mill proposed to mWdhce;thiy^ 
amendmmft*;; the Souse*, would doubtless^Jj^re‘ ? beeiu(v 
crammed; but Mr. Hodgkinson is not an attractive speaker. 
BjyjirOfeSHon he is%n solicitor, practising at Newark, and & 
can say what he has to §ay in a sqlid, practical, intelligibly" 
lawyer-like manner; he is, however, rather dry and dull, ti-ve 
most lawyers are. If„ now, the members could have fore¬ 
seen what was about to happen, what crowds would have 
come down\ But this our inscrutable Chancellor of the 
. Exchequer —suo more —according to his usual politic‘custom, 
had kept to him£. ’f. - None of his party outside the Cabinet; 
and , some say* no u all the members of the Cabinet, knew 
; what he was go:<pu to do. And this being so, comparatively 
fevwnembers wt.« prtJort,’'*hen Mr. Hodgkinson rose, and 
most of those who were, after listening for a while, slipped 
a^y—some ,to> write their letters, others to gossip in the 
lobby, sind^When the dinner-hour, approached, nearly all to 
dine—a few in t|ie dining-room on the premises, but the 
tkna]0*riliy at their clubs, or at their own or their friends’ 
houses; and so it happened, when Mr. Hodgkinson had 
" delivered himself, Q in his dry business-like way, of his speech, 
there were not more^thane/from fifty to sixty members in the 
- , It "is curious, leaking 0 back upon his speech in the 

flight; of subs^pSent events, to note how cautious the hon. 

) ^gefttlgjhan.wks to^djpclaim all enmity to the Goffeflhh^nt,i\ 
:V '^-^ M ' L ^ i: ";jSirJ "Why, you are its best friend, V 

GovernmentJs at sea ahcl.jin danger,;nnd. 



. fclifeboat\o save. 
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eyes of ns all. We saw nothing bnt a stem battle before ns, 
with a possible, but scarcely prob*able,defeat of tlm Govern¬ 
ment. Little did we imagine, then, that the Gwernment 
was waiting anxiously *to capafhlate, and to receive with 
^open arms those who thought they were its opponents as its 
*T$ 5 st friehds. How curious all Shis, no\^ we look back 
3hpon iW^' .* J * •*. * 

. But Mr. Gladstone’s speech, which folded that of the 
* mover of the amendment, look^’now^till more # otld. JJhs 
*-^ght hon. gentleman sp< he in hfs usual eloquent, fervid, 
P’Jkhaustive style. For nearly an hour tfe pounds away at 
*What he deemed an intrenched foe; $md all the while, as we 
know now, he was fighting ^shadows—cannonading in the 
dark a citadel when its garrison had capitulat^cl and opened 
the gates. We remember now that Disraeli, as he Sat 
opposite his old antagonist, listening his fire, locked un¬ 
usually serene and even pleased. He, as outf readers know, 
generally when Gladstone is speaking, look%.grim, impassive, 
impenetrable; but on this oceosior ns very now and then he 
lifted his eyes and a slight smile flickered on his face. We 
see now what this meant; he was enjoyingjjhe humour of 
the thing—smiling at what Joh% Stuart Mfek wotild call 
“ the irony of the situation.” Our readers e may express their 
surprise that Disraeli did not prevent all this loss o$ tilne—° 
this waste of oratorical and logical powder and shot—by 
rising in the House to announce his intentions befote Mr. 
Hodgkinson began to speak. W til,. Disraeli, as we know, 
has a keen sense of humour, sind j^rhaps he was led&ystbis 
to allow Mr. Hodgkinson and Mr. Gladstoaegespecially the 1 
latter,^fihs to fire away at nothing^ ^We rather thinks 
though/4hat it was "policy that kept°him in his' seat. He 
wanted to do thS thing quietly—to m*ake no ffoift^abbu^t^ . 
as if peaUy doing nothing bu^what thighl; hate,been; 

, expected of bim^in al^rt, simply accepting thi r 

• ■ .**v ■ .-t ■ •••«& 
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of carrying out the great principles of his Bill. Had he made 
'f. the annmmcement wheat i^je House was fall, great 
p ment would have, beeu produced 5 his own follower^; might 
t V'hove got, alpsied, arid an Sagry debate might Jjjiavearisen. 
\;^<|^ ,r jie, ! prgiybly may have said to himself ;- 'will,wait 

pll tl^e House i^thin and* languid, as it always is during thfe*,. 
-'^,<®nU 6 |'ho v ^|pid the! in the quietest manne r plin ^cftit my 
l^hiw^Ui.to accent this amendment, not^/^matter calcu- 
1 ‘ aA to* JStonish,*tut rather as a movement that is the 




A. natural logical consequence of v’b$,t has already occurred.” 
wojfancy, was Disraeli’s policy, and his speech, we 
sthinkj-jUstifies this opinion. , ' & 

Mr. Bass, after Gladstone, supported the amendment in a 
short but unusually lively and vigorous speech; and here we " 

1 .may say that Mr. Bass and the other “traitors” who 
£ deserted 0 Gladstone on the memorable 13th ult., have been 
quite jubilant since Disraeli accepted this amendment. And, 
l> in truth, they may well be so; for does it not justify their 
treason ? They gave as a reason for their desertion that if 
Gladstone had carried his amendment the Government 
wgj^ld have resigned or dissolved, and the Reform Bill 
would hav^^een lost dor this Session ; whereas, if the 
* Government werepn and the Bill alive, it might be made all 
I- that 8 o«ld be wished. For, you see, this Government is not 
obstinate, but conciliatory; or, as military men say, “soft 
*tb the? touch.” Well, Bas» and his colleagues now say, 
boastingly, “ You se<i, we Jvere right, the logic of events has 
jostled our policy. We/aave kept the Government in and^ 
^th^ Bill alive^ead now se? what we have got—all that,.^e' : 
„ ■Paut.”i;^ ; r p ■ - vVp. 

JMte. Bisraeli, the £<fuse being very thin, rose immedj^|y-! 

ft . . •.•■J;’«* ** tttic - 1 _ ji • . _.1 m.-*.- • 1 .__*'> 

saw 


rise, u-You 

.ft**’ 


“What can this mean?“ said' weyaswe 

9 * ... 


- m ,» reade 4 in a v ,-^v 

orx|p^^pioa ( myql^mg.the fftifr of 
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is not usual, for the leader to speak until the dose, of the 
discusaiorr.' !And, when; we saw, Di^raek rise^thus early, s 
we at once^stis^otedf^ii^pf^e*i^fe^^^lcariefcing was 
u6/ , '/. ; '’ J And'ttB'l'Was''i^3^iy^tt^'^ii^fedf||ke‘;jineinbers 


geherallp||Eor how silent they^verf! * r " 

listened^Iyfery word! all eye, all »ar, 'all ex^ppfioii i-Tlj£ 
Ohan'py^c^f^the Exchequer did noWieay^th 
in dQjIbi.T 'Idflfesd, the first sentenced uttered^ 




lisifc&i; further; and, breathlessly, every Ihan^ did list^ fiE f > 
•at' length, there came these memorable words :-*-®With 
respect to the amendment of the hon. gentlemslnr tKo,, 
Government have no opposition to offer to #; ” and then 
there broke forth from the Liberal ranks a loud"%hedr. 
Some of the papers say that there were cheers from jboth 
sides of the House. This is not true. The Liberals all 
cheCred; but on the Government side there was only here 
and there a cheer—no general cheering. On the cohtjpry, 

. over the faces of most of the Government supporters there 
came a puzzled, perplexed look, with something of astonish¬ 
ment and even dismay in it. . \ . * 

It was between eight and nine of the clock when this 
startling revelation was made. Most of fhe members«wfire,* 
as we have said, away; but to those at the clubs the electric 
wire Boon sent the news, ap$ at a hundred $tbles there* 
were surprise, and excitement, aiid consternation, the like of 
• w|ioh has seldom been seep. l&any a snug “dinn^r-^aijty 
-^w4f prematurely broken up thatMiigiit; Usually tne.difieray 
j.do ai^r^urn till about ten o’clock; by,t befoi 
4:ik&dffB^|d, dnd by ’half-past the Ho»$3 wi 
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MR. ADDERLEY, HIS COLLEAGUE — DEBATE GN^aOHE 
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.DISRAELI’S STRATEGY AND “GIFT OF SILENCE ” ; ON THE 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE MINISTERIAL ^REFORM 

t 


Everybody in the House of Commons feds 
that Gladstone is just now “ under a cfl$ud.” 
The Conservatives note the fact and triiftnph over it. Nor 
is this surprising; for consider what a lon^nd brilliant 
career of success he has had, whSt a thorn h<rAa^been.in 
their side, and how long he, by the sucoess of his 
schemes, has kept them out of office^ for it was so, as we all 
know. There was nothing specially in their foreign polioj 
to recommend the Whigs, and but little in their dpmestio, 
government. The strength of their position©was. m Glad* 

• Stbhe’s ability as a financier an&hifcbriliiant success^Ow; 
■ he iyieferoned for the time and is under 
^"bfif-liktural that hia enemies should tr|ufiph,^^a£ifceii^S*i 
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position,” a Liberal will whisper, sorrowfully, in your ear. 
And, you see, |4lh’pqfti^S a^e agreed op this point; and 
there|^r| it wct^ld^in that the thinp must be true- ^Vell, 
We -’fcae . K indeed, no: oh» Can aiteitcl the 

H$ipe closely : and observe narrowly without seeing that it 
% ^l^'^^^^dstqne ft under a cloud. And ifow h ow, is 
this I'^'^^W-’pit th^ he,‘once so popular with th^f^als 
5) and Jl^'ieared bv f the Conservatives, is npw contemptuously 
by his eLemies^and* spokervlightly of—or, as we 
ji4i| £^ yjdamned with faint piaftv?*—by his professed friends ? 
HoWjl^e .that he, who on Palmerston’s death, was unani-, 
mdtftly chosen by thg Liberal party to be their leader and 
the "leader of the House, is, now but little more than a 
private memi ir?—for this really is his position; Since though 
he is called the leader of the Liberal party, there is, in 
truth, but‘a very snail party for him to lead ; and, the wing 
of that party he scarcely attempts to direct. The reason is 
twofold. It may be partly found in himself, and in still 
greater measure, as we think, in the circumstances in which 
he has been placed. Mr. Gladstone is the most accomplished 
njjui in the House. He has vast knowledge; so vast, 
indeed^ thio you may say of him. as was said of Macaulay, 
■if you want to ascertain what Gladstone knows, you had 
better*begin with what he does not know. And his know¬ 


ledge is not superficial, but severely accurate. We 'have 
watered Mm now for many*/ears, and have heard him speak 
|hundreds of timeo, and we never knew him at fault, on 
gi&ik? Whether* he discoursed upon foreign policy, or the 
j ^v l of ; maknjg^nalt. or paper, the theory qf exchanges, the 
/liheideheft ot taxaii6<i, or the manufacture of wmfS, H8 nqyer 
';■: Mistake, ,*%!e has, too, as we aU.khow f ^fine 
. ^oquence aU but unpalallele^khd tm 
peVer 1 been ' ; -imp^k(^%]jBii4 I Ihere • 
(pr, 19 
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•C j * ■■ 

called tact. v Ahd here li^g one cause-of hislaijihfi. And 
now ol 

-gi™ 

IaIji 


an e|^l^^cKJs hotter 5 ..^ 

year \pti0-bgti w$, met an old whip of thAj^ 
loE^gin^.retired from office. “ 'W 7 ell,ysa\d«hl|i 
be leaoSt gpf the x House of Commons/when 
“ Gladstone, of camse,” wag the* reply •*“ Ah 1 # 

never d<?; hehasnoCLct. Hewfll speak when therC®.,,_ 

occasion. Many a good dWsion he has lost me because! hd' ( 
^wouldn’t take a^hint. Johnny Bussell, who was*t|i|^eBt, 
leader you ever had, when I toucheckhis coat, would-^|md/ 
up his speech in a few minifies; and so would old JC 


Borne, 
Who has 
?ho.witf 


no? 



‘ , .J) “ , X 'Y'Z* 

but Gladstone would always have his fling, a he Jos|^hCH 
division, and never would take a hint. Now, if 
won’t take a hint from his whip, he <.an never , 
fully lead the House. How should the leader know,.wffen. 
to divide? The whips know when they have a major^i 
in the. House, and, when they report the fact, to/th®; 
Minister, he ought to push on a division ‘before thg. other- 
fellows can get up their men. What is . the use t* - 
chattering when you have got atnajority? ^fo,'Glad¬ 
stone won’t do; he has no tact.” Exactly.; no tact. Jfar.t 
means, touch, then; sensibility to touch. If a leafier be 
ihsensible to the touch of his coat by the whip { clearly hd- 
wants tac^ and cannot be expected to l#ad successfully.** 
:Our readers may think that this insensibility tpthetouch* 
-;Qf ljis?coat is a small affair; 6ut is^ot tusmallaffair ff if, 

, illustrates, a& it does in this case, the gen^dM^Igd^^i 
;; iv 5ns^|^sre is something which wiir&tiK fur^^^xp’"*^ 
•:.-i.:gnig .night.. 

";;i4an^f|^<)un|; but, suddenly, 

. 

.iwas-: 
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getting into, fhoi 

of to..bgtj$& 
by JoveJ 

ft 


Water: but as soon as be felt lust a touch 

‘ ' *4? 4 §> - 9 

t)^d Ins ^ngine^ ^ "qp. tmother minute,, 

? touch ‘ ^p^^S|.had #a® if*.. Gladstone, • perpips, ■ 

in spit#|,€ |^ j^yaroiug, fcave rushed on an&''^ecked his 
^cljjor the‘causes of his fall in hinlself. _Thfe 
circun^^||p which'in a‘greater measure contribqfe&.toms’ 

.fall‘^^jpannot go. intb at length. We will only indicate 
“t,ne v ^Tempted by a more Radical measure than he could 
i^hsc^hflbUsly offer, one-'hl/d of his party mut inied and* 
’ ^ This circumstance alone would account for his 

on; but*this c§uld not, by human prescience, be 


poi 


Jojefeen: and neither by talent nor tact could it have 

bednjprevent^ d. 

x . '' ‘f' 

S'J 

» *' 6 ? 


July*, 1867. 


On kTmday night we had another i sell; but 
t . ., ;FW this time it was the Conservative party that 
'fta&'f&ld'—sold in the most open, flagrant manner. Mr. 
HqiSfall, the Conservative member for Liverpool, moved 
that jpiverpoo), Manchester, and Birmingham should each 
ihj,ye, a third member. Mr. Adderley was put up to answer 
,Mr. Hor.Jall (put up, 0 mark, for no under-secretary would 
f ;ppesume to rise unless he were asked to do so by his chief), 
^>.n d hfe made a speech in his voluble but somewhat washy 
manner, and proved to his own satisfaction, if not to the satis- 
factionof Snybodv else, thaffthe thing could not, and asserted 
tbat it rrina^ not, be done—Disraeli, the while, silting close 
;,’ i &5*|^,;TCJn > der-Sec r etary. Now, what was the nature., pi^iisj 
reflectibns ah ‘this, time $ He looked from a distance*as if- 
jpi; yrej;e ,bipi er profoundly thinking, or not 
?jgojrtifc jflo^impbyiBle were his features. Had^^^ihen, 
aft that his ^nchmap v^^.tr^p^^^proye.'' 
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seem that he must have determined beforehand to grant 

Horsfall’s request.: But, if so, »why did® he let Adderley 
speak ? But, eitfier Way, it is clear that he h.ad lonsulted 
nobody. The grim.sardonic,, silent ihftb^h^ ':1^ay|r- are 
indeedpaltfinding out. Perhaps, though',;,he^j^|Py <?nly 
determined .to give way after Adderley had spoken. Col 
Taylbr Was m constant commuaicati^ with hfhh and he 
may have whispered possible defeat* in his leaderVear, and^ 1 
Disraeli may have retreated to ^ve liflmself front* defeats 
«4|ter Adderley’s speech thero-was dlgood deal of talk, but it 
was §5 on otie side—that is, for the amendment "At last 
Disraeli rose, and there was silence proft^xnd until hisC 
intention to concede began to ^ooze out, and then there came 
littering, gradually growing into loud mirth^mingled with 
louder cheering. And what did Adderley do? Poor man! . 
Well, for a time he looked exceedingly miserable, V At. 
length he rose and left the House, and r’ c! not return till 
the division was over. One other member at least, of the 
Government—to wit, Mr. Sclater-Booth—also refused to 
vote. Of course the amendment was tarried by a large 
majority. But it is worthy of note that sixty-five members 
including tellers, almost all Conservatives, vot^ji against 
the Government. Henley did not vote, nor General Peel; 
they, with the two recalcitrant Ministers, stood *n* t^e 
outer lobby whilst the division was going on. What their$ 
talk to each other was we knovt not; but they leoked as if * 
they were‘saying, “ What will this strange? man do next? ” ' 

* r ' C 

' ‘ The speech of the ffighifin 
Cxiusa famine was unquestA: 

Cranbom#. His Lofdship, to the susplise of minin'thef^ 
Hot®^*^as‘uot* present durmg a great^art %f 4he ^eBate^ 
He mdmBtMr. Danby Seymour’s 5o^m9ii^meEt, nor" 
Mr, Smellers 




tngilebate on the 
mbly^iat of Loril . 
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Justin Brace’s weak defence of his kinsman. Sir Cecil Beadon, 
Lieutenant-GoveThor oj Bengal, whb, when the famine was 
raging, ^fas faraway on the hills recrojting*his health. What 
a sarqasm we havehere I The worst enemy of theLieutenant- 
GoveMdr'Mald not hav4 said anything worse than that. 
^iiaNpIsandS^and^thousanils of the people were dyih^'dailj, 

.‘*ihneaj^f^4s Mr. Smollett said; and where is the Governor? 

.;Gone to Darjeeling to recruit his health. But to return. Why 
-.»3houldciidrd Cranborne come early tp this debate? What 
- could Mr' Danby Seymctur, or any one else, tell hjn^njjjEg 
than he I*ew? He had thoroughly investigated the case, 
probed it to th* very hpttom, and knew all about its horrors. 
FOrLord Cranborne was for ^ time Chief Secretary of State ■ 
for India. V/hy did he do nothing ? Alas ! he went to the 
India Board too late. Had he gone two years earlier all 
^■might have been different. As soon as he got there he did 
. what he could; but this was little. However, he had 
studied the matter well, and hence there was no necessity 
for him to come and listen to the horrible story. He came 


u U though, at l°«t. Just as men were wondering why he 
not come, he quietly, with a couple of bluebooks under 
/Alia arm, glided into the fJ House and took his seat; and, when 
if opportunity offered, rose, and, amidst a silence as of death, 
£ began #to speak. We had the gratification of hearing his 
.^speech, and have to report that not for many a day have we 


f, heard a speech so clear, so Aithful, so solemn as that. ' 
: - And here we may notice the difference between the Lord 
:* Craaft/ome, of to-^ay and the Lord Cranborne of former 
•?days. rJIis Lont&hip is “ converted,” to use a forcible Word 
y^hich had degenerated iSB$idb,Jl1ft*Wftlell ^Byl^hr his 
kitf. Swt^^esartus,” Agscueififrti lipmati ig 


^Sfebit' : for 'our' readeifedthew'' 




feQflit is' 






' .'V* . 

are. 


5 are . 
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Ihea, one of tie most sjrioM, ^ert,,»aia,'ma<^sW* 

^y^tep4^i^piy»ea 

start H0t-£%fe4g$i 

^^F^l^i^wppowted because he , w _ 
members whom*we 

an< \ ^ut ^ or tis conscience, now. 

n0t ^Pointed becapSe he 
it> that has disappointed him? 

^®« r ,mnny_.years he was a party man—that is 
tbe, jved that it was essential for good and safe 

ore his party should be in power. *Ve canftot say!^^ he , " 
v 8®Y$ U P to party what was njeant for mankind; f^‘%-"^fe r 
now al see, he honestly believed that the good ol»ma^2&aX : 
included in the rule of his party. And how zealotry he" , 
supported that party we all know. All Ml acuteness, tla‘ W" 
forcible eloquence, were used to promote the return .^tfe'Y 
party to office; and all the artillery of his logic and s4r^asm>f- 
Were untiringly directed against the enemy which sfdd'dhi 
his way. At last success crowned his effect*. In 1866 theC'" ' 
Liberals went out, the Tories came in, and he wM ^ fg 
chief . Secretary of State ^nd member of the CafcnttV■ao*1& 
;,.his ideal of a country governed upon Conservative pr&dpWf^ 
was about to be realised, as he thought. Lu^whatift 

? * n a moment bis ideal, just as he waas^odt'--toYY' 5 ' 
totalise it, as if by the wand of*an enchanter, tufiibie^ inioY 
, rains, ^ vanished, before his eyes. "The CppSrtatite!Y 
^party^^vvhich he hadSso^perSeveringlv and ablwJ&el^iii^^*^ 
^pon^la. office, that V* ~~~_V, : v h®"’' 

Jptbe insane root which 

IhicrVi - oViifiin^ *" 1 ' , "i-lfini 


W&r-JP 




m 
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Wo expezieRce ; his hopes all wrecked, his ideal in 

> 8*4 $ w that ybnseiWfttivA r»Q.’l*+TT lvri + In .. 


instea 






gjch we* and all around; Jee- 

acrimSnio^s, and uncharitable f- b^: na^ 
u, acrimtmy, and unchjfcitablettess, |®y 
i.usiiess, sole^ity, earnestness^ stem iDdep(* er 
I 1101 *- aH P^rty incrustations fcave dropped/ 0111 

^,™# e see before us the real man. A fcwgassfejg?* 

J and when he sat down the long-suata l ted 
P rofbund attention was broken by an enthusiast" 

;; ^ 6er fr ° m botb 8ldes tbe House > and incontinently^ 
;^?^ar fc rushed across the floor apparently to render " 

. **^-|^ b l® Lord his thanks and congratulation. 

"*** 

S#i'l867. But ’ now ’ is this to be a long job, this con- 
Sldenn g the Lords’ amendments? They are 
and some very important. But let us hope two 
l. mghtsjwill suffi^p On Monday grouse-shooting will begin. 

;;i^P b f^ ble » we must fimsh on Friday night, so that the 
, .sportsnfe»> may leave .town on ^Saturday for the moors. 

then, *yve said, must settle this business. . 

|jf Was>f|J;tJed in one.” Yes, it was settled in one. Not long’ 
tP^mght m y Lords ’ amendments had been debated, ' 
the question thereon put, ’and the decision given. Such 

vrrsM.l,’ «« i.-L.* 4 »T__ 1 , 

ever been paralleled. This 
- « 1 th® skill, and tact, and 

° f the H ° US e- i Se.42pe hed: the .* 
speech announcing the policy o 


WfV r ? t 

m0& 

w«UY 1 


and compact, 
luring t|ie 

HuiiJ 
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theftazen, he sat and listened, and was Bilent. Bright 
men fstl^ appealed to luinin vafn ; # Glad&one, in his most 
di®^ s ^^^®tylo,an^With astonishing ^ ^ 

maufWords^&ept ihe Housain.atfevero. 

Craj-ty ^t upthing moved our imjerturbablli 


o%ni,-iniia'ovable he sat. He/had ac 



• ,* I DAACA1 » Buug^aimre irom it; ana tn^ 

"Wb ; cy of the leader bepafue, as it is Tyoni to do, the policy of 
scarcely a m4n of the part jfsp6k6‘ alt 
th^.- n}ght. Newdegate talked for a time in hi^Sol eiain est 
tories; Mr. Scourfield, after his meaner, maundered for a 
'■few minutes, and Beresford ^Hope gave us, with Batavian 
grace, one more specimen of his grotesque rhetoric t agd 
there may have been a speech or two more from that Side. 
But the speakers were not party men^-not of Disraeli’s 
army, but free lances. From the Treasury bench cam e no 
sound ; and the Conservative phalanx, massed behind their: 
leader, were silent, except that they now and then cheered 
and groaned. This, of course, they coul&mot help doing. 
It is their nature to do this, as it is thenature of owls 
to hoot and dogs to bark. And ^his is how it^Jisppened 
that we did the work oi two nights in ^one. It must be . 
certainly placed to the credit of the Conservative deader. ? 
And here let us notice that it is not the first time that he 
has developed this remarkable talent for silenee. *It has" 
been . conspicuous ever since he took oftee, and most con¬ 
spicuous whilst steering the Beform Bill tbrougS.the SbuS6. 
Precious gift ! and especially precious,in\ leadermf the' 
Houdf’of $o§?Lu, U t^ But for this power fe) hold hiSjtongue, 
Mr. Diwaeli. would‘never have got %is Bill’ throh^Bi-the ^ 

? 'House.j^Mg|eover,.’he see^s to 


««mmand 



Jo 
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reviewing the course of this Bill it is astonishing to find 
how little speafting came. from the. Treasury bench. Of 
coi|rse(^^lin^, ; are . never? felld^yed *to sjaeak except 
to ,Q^eri^^^"'^p)im'aind*!-''tq'. themto 
ohil^^^p^ir, see, Jnd say nothing, greater' free- 
.-^?e^".t<^ Cabinet Ministers; they,..one would 
think*!*;ninst be entirely iree; but, if i 
havfcDJpej 

’par^|pL T - - „ 

appearances discernible vby the experienced, but all dark 
to the reinitiated, never, except when they were invited 
or Ordered to «speak. , # It has seemed to us, whilst watch¬ 
ing s the progress of this measure, that the Chancellor 
o^f the Exch^ .er has rule*? his Ministry with despotic 
power. “You must speak,” he seemed to say to one, and 
he spoke. To tftVrs he issued no commands, and they 
were silent. And more than once—once certainly—with an 
appearance of something like contempt, when one of his 
'colleagues had earnestly and eloquently defended a position, 
Disraeli, with n<^ word of apology to that colleague, rose, 
.Mid, without**noticing the arguments of his “right hon. 
friend*” ^pened the gates and ceded the position to the foe. 
Further, it. has been remarked “that, whatever "may have 

.Q ' 0 Q ■ 

been done in the Cabinet, in the House the leader appeared to 
consult none of his colleagues. We noticed in our last that 
‘Disrdbli had secured a prhfcte room out of the precincts of 
the House, and It may be imagined that there councils- of 
<war*assem£led. # We, however, doubt this. At aJOL events, 
gener ally no <yie wfs present there with the Conservative' 
chief{jqgl'TSs private secretary, Mr. Con*i ^midfl.'Sr. Lambert, 
of tlje(j|9§r.Daw B^*rd.« who has had much to do jn ffttiping 
€n* shorty Disraeli has steered, Hide Bill through 
^^- ^.difi it’; amd.with)wbat - 


none 
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_ Wexha^kened this operation to steering; and no other 

°{Wftew : 
boat 'ipjrasl 


the mass 



Jwith a steady '%*, i^dJt 
^he takes the helm. And see 



word,' ‘ 


ever at a loss for aeshift at a ptwf 
jW ■with the mounting wave • -!(T 
|erous, shifts hisAfelm, and, steef 
last^Tfwaters, sees them race by him. 
cnTOr. | 10ws itself > threatening^wreck* he] 
p- • •'seeks and finds a passage another 
. after Jmsfling in thiS way with taakers/jfe'? 
^reftts, threatening waves, and all sorts of dange&ffor 
r,onths, he conquers, and gets his craft jato still wat%; or 
safe harbour'^ at last. In plain English, and witldut 5 --* 
metaphor, heipasses his Bill; and all must allow, ^Ih^ 
rem mg Whigs, fierce ultra Tories, dubious Conservative ^ 
or sympathising Radicals, that for tac^droitness, . ^d 
S *~\ the man that conquered all these dif&ulties has no 
superior, and scarcely an equal, in Parliamentary .historv 
In short,- whatever we may thing of him, he S a very 
Clever fellow. * . . .z V # 


Hov.28,1867. Psrliament “-assembled on th^ l’9th : 0 f^ 
-: :w November. In the debated on th#address' 
^ r vi?^ ae ^ followed Mr. Gladstone, g,nd bj[* 
we 'WW that the debate would sodii aid. 

, — i CaSBS&ul »<, ’ / a . *•, « 
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yitAther of the house "--disraeli’s a corkscrew 
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rfISH PRIME MINISTER—MR. JACOB BRIGHT'S MjAIDEH 
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JOHN BRIGHT’S GREAT ORATION—dIbUT . OF;*. MR. 
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The father of the House is ijpw Lord Hotham. 
Feb. 22, 1868 . ^ en t ere( i Parliament in 18^0. We have 


V C 0 


-noticed before the silent and gradual operations of Time.. 
Here is an example. The noble 'Lord is in his seventy- 
/fourth year, but he is as erect as he was° when he igi&cfied 
With his regiment of Guards at Waterloo; and to see him 
• run when a division is called you would not deem him to b® 
, more than fifty. And how silently, and almost imperceptibly, 
v the artist Time is laying on his shades! • B f an effort of 
\ imagination we have called up c befor^our find’s eyeiord 
twelve years ago, and ^ve ca^ffscem but; 


a 
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“ (JoRfSOREW CURLS.” 

translation of the famous dialogue between Horace and 

rfw 7^, ^ ve . th « verse - The dialogue is between 
Derby*a»d Gladstone, and it is Derby # now*speaking:— 


• taqtf&Xr heart itatt Beellte-love’s outworn, 
■ r * Dizzy's cotksorew curls is drawn2 






o wv^xjaBurew curls IS 0] 
my forfeit-life^r’U freely give, 

^ So Dizzy beCjsr life may live.” 

Where are those corkscrew curls? GoV Tetnpua edax 
.*? .obliterated &em, or rather eiraightened them 
f mto slightly wavy Jochs. But the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer looks well, and'is all himself-^™ to the 
mark-as ^ shall soon have to show. Next in order comes 
Gladstone ; an^ of him, too, we may report that he is 
evidently in vigorous health.. In 1866, worried and per- 
plexed by Torv Philistines in his front, and perfidious 
Adullamites on nis flank, and on all hands vexed with the 
contradictions of political sinners, his face was ploughed 
with anxieties, and he looked at times, as one said, as * 
miserable , as a moulting fowl. But all that has passed 
away, and now, to continue our friend’s metaphor, he is 
again in full feather. Nature never made a countenance 
n?We sensitive, more perfectly an index and outward and 
visible *Stfn of the inward emotions of the mind, than - 
Metopes. He,can no more hide his feelings than he 
suppress his thoughts. His is, indeed, a most ex¬ 
pressive face, and when lighted up, as it always is when 
speaking With animation, or even when at rest in calm 

;£ r , e “S y ’ a ^ andsdme face » if beauty of countenance con- 
sikteth as much m*e?pression as in correctness of features, 
as man* hq!d it«oesi Sometimes, when we ..hajp looked at 
lum While he was in one of his best moo^d remembered 
thefadjg and misses alleged against him. we fikve been 
ready to apply rohnn-the wordsfrof Pope, slightly altered—' 

' " ^ -to hi/share some trifling errors fell, , 

k&rt'r 00 «Jd you’U forget them al|." . : 
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^ - • 

Mr. Bright if evidently in tped health an# jspi%vX|: : 
;g°dd spirits he may WeU.be^, for 
J; g%3 ahd lQftyfpoMtm iS ^go he^ 

the position0 

:*■> .Uvingipl&iprSV and now, his old *enemies ' befp 
^he js^gijpat statesman; for have they not hi 
' adopted, and* c^ried out, one by,one, most *of hid? - 
“Conqueror 1" mid one. “He is,,Sir, more'th&n a pon\? 
queror; for not ^rily is he victorious over his fo5%*blit he° 
has compelledjhem tb be his allies.” In appearance the < 
great Tribune of the people is much the same as he has : 

- been for many years. He is verging ^towards Sixty—in his 
fifty-seventh year, we believe; but there is upon him no 
apparent projected shadow o'f old age. He is still strong,-^ 
active, vigorous; and Time as yet has written no wrinkles., 
on his brow. Mr. John Stuart Mill, whe> did not show in 
November, is now here, fresh from his retreat in France, 
where he has been writing a pamphlet on Irish wrongs, and 

, is evidently quite up to his prospective work. . . ' - . \ 

We have left ourselves little room to’ describe what the 
House has done, but there is enough; ’for, ki truth, it has 
’ , ^ one hut httle. Disraeli may be said to have opeped f8a 
ball with that remarkable and characteristic speech - of his. 
,gn the introduction of his Bill for amending the law refitting 13 
to election petitions. In this speech the Chancellor of 
g .the Exchequer displayed most o', his peculiar qualities—hi» 
.command of language, his nice perceptkfo of the force of ( 
gW°rds. Disraeli’s words are always fitly o chosefi. He$*nay, 
perhaps, as all Ministers do, sekct an Unfit man for a place, ^ 
but hs nevet-saksk^an unfit word. Then, wherfTirls quite l 
^ pp ; ,^o % mark, how admirably arp his sentenced con- ' 
_t' ,^ 0,IH0re attisticjjjjoinery wg|^yeu>sega 


^btences' exhibit 


^hetpin' 

thd. same.halftserions. 
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observed. When he wasspeaking so 
i ^Judges, tyas hp serious or satirical ? TJntil 
mbt ^ie sentence t|e thbught him' seriohs,.! 
Jphrew atonepf mockery over tl^whde/ We* 
.? ..-•aKTj s ® nte nce* and let our readers judge. The 
: (fOceUd^f ^e % Exchfquer wished-to place-jthe'duty of ‘ 

^ on Petitions *pon the Judges (bt the Court of 

:M : S?i ? en f‘ T1 i?i r Lordships unanimously objected; 

, HactiWjy refused to % take it; upon which - refusal Disraeli 

thus spoke:— , . • 

1 : '* v . I 

'SnSsay £V!r£rsi r^ "? 1 

■ SSElsSs- ± 

: M«eLTbv nfl l! r ere r d solemn ° onvioti011 ^ **» 2,2 1 

tia flW «!«. «, P T» oonsidoratl °ns, although the highest authority has told 

^Z m ^Zle7 0lmPian « *» "* £ 


^ , yi, 

^aroh II, 1868. ^ ilurs<3ay » tb e ^th of March, is now a long 
d,/. c . time ago; but, nevertheless, the ceremonial of 
that-evemng-so interesting, so remarkable-must not be' 

.*-™“ * «° r otice ^ First appearances of Prime'' 
J^ters-os Prune Mmisters-on the Parliamentary stage’ 

■ ar^#)t common events;, but’-the first appearance which we 
have^ow to c^onide, wittf all its marvellous circumstances 
^ merely uncommon—it. is unique. 1 lik£*df it 

6db6f ^ and wiU P robabl y “ 0 ver happen again/ 
«,h^token*nsbny centurief-the > whole* length ot ; <W 
^member, of; the Je^^^^te ? 
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ingly improbable that for centuries to come England will 
see another member of that race tin such a*j?osition. And 
here be it noted* that Mr. Disraefi is not a concealed 
^ jew.; We have many such in England—men who' have 
- changed their names to hide their descent, and we have 
several of them in the House of Commons. But Mr. 
Disraeli does *vf conceal his r^e. On the contrary, he 
avows it, and glories in it in all his,books. ill honour to, 
him therefor. In the life of his father^ prefixed vaV new ‘ 
edition of “ Thg Curiosities of Literature,” he telle us that 
the, family, whose name was not first Disraeli, deliberately 
choose it that they might proclaim to. the w^nflT that they 
are of “ Israel,” as the name imports. The First Lord of 
the Treasury signs his name Dfsraeli. We have his signature 
now before us, but his father signed D’lsraeJ/f Mr. Disraeli 
does not belong to the old Jewish religious#jommunity. He 
professes the Christian faith, but he does not allow that he ' 
is a “ converted Jew.” The Christian religion is, he says, 
the Jewish religion completed; and, so far from allowing 
that he is converted to a strange faith, he says that the whole 
Christian world has been converted to his. And no doubt, 
if his first position be true—that the Christian religion % 
the Jewish religion completed—and* this no Christian will, 
deny—than his corollary that the whole Christian wofld *s ' 
converted to his faith mu so be true also, although the whole 
Christian world, probably, never 1 saw the mattgr in this# 
light until our present Premier revealed *j.t. Mr. Disraeli, 

; then, did not attempt to conoid his race when he beg*a his 
political career; on the contrary he openly avowed that he 
was €> •Jew- fc boastad 1 -of the fact, gloried in it; .threw down „ 
the gauntygt to all other races, asserting that his is superior » 
to them all, antDwill surviv^ them aU^'SEJeac fcow^bravely, .. 
Mefitotty; and even fiercely he trumpet^fortirhist^hallenge i“t 
' “Purerac&s,* he makes Sidoniateay «n “Coaingsbv." “rif 
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, Caucasus [an^xe boasts # that he is of the purest race, of 
Caucasians] may be 'persecuted, but cannot be despised, 
except tj. the brutal ignorance of Bofne mongrel breed that 
^branQifdies fagots and lyrols extermination, but is itself 
exteiminated without persecution by the irresistible , law of 
nature, Which i* fatal toVmrs.” This was jvjitt«n in 1844, 
when life l$d been in Parliament seven years. Thus 
»weig hty , then, with 8ft the odium attached to the Jewish 
naine-rajid which,’so'far from attempting to mitigate, he 
thus openly defies and greats with scorn—he began'his 
antagonistiski^ruggle with the pride and prejudices of per¬ 
haps the most exclusive, the proudest, and the most bigoted 
aristocracy in the world. What chances were there of even 
tne slightest success ? The odds were a million to one 
against him. T'\iere was at that time no speculator, how¬ 
ever adventurous, who would have dared to back him against 
such a field, especially after his well-known and memorable 
failure in the House of Commons, when he had to sink back 
ih his seat covered with disgrace, and, as men thought, 
extinguished Jor^ver. And now he is Premier of England, 
wild Jour Dukes, three Earls, two Lords, two Baronets, and 
fOw country gentlemen are in his Cabinet, proud to follow 
^his lead, whilst behind him sits a compact party of gentlemen, 
' most of whom are of the aristocratic class, and all of whom, 
, with few exceptions, are j^epared to give him their support! 

Well, on that Thursday evening this conqueror in such a 
longhand desperate struggle, ( this winner against such tre- 
- mendous odds, ma-ched ipto the House. It was exactly 
4wenQr-nine minutes past four byHfc^ clock .when ap- 
; pdared.. There •tfks an imposing array ojmembers to receive 

House w^.prowded,,and the galleripf 
'(.•w^^aft^Uy^BCTOied. There has been sgme disputeas 
tot the number in'jfbicji the new Premier *wkB |ecwved. 
: Some of t^e. pa^rx tell us that his reception waspnthusi- 
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astie; 
been 


generous a%d.hebrty^;|?t|^i«|||[e,ao 

j. noVi^emb&'ihat we ever heard Ipuder'ehee^hf?®| ; ||^^ i ' 

time bl the evening. We must take the h6ur!;|ind 'bp|rr 

circumstancee v ^ito consideration)} ^ The time. to 4ie^; 

roarious, long-continued cheering is from elev<& to® twelVc/. 

wheh the members have dined and Wffied; you # woul(^har31;£. 

expect a gentleman to sing a song before, dinner, apd’fhdcfe 

less" could you expect his friends^co join uproariously ina 

chorus. So the House never gets up its full qjvswing power ' 

till an hour or two after dinner. Then, remember that, •: 

.... ; * *• 

important as the appearance o£ Disraeli in his new character 

was, there was nothing very exciting in it. We never have 

that “ringing, re-echoing sound ” which tb# papers allude to } 

except on>occasions when the House is engaged in a desperate 

party struggle, on which the fate of a Government is depend- " 

ing, and every man on each side is wrought up to fiery' 

excitement. The truth is, that dining and wining impart to ; 

us electricity, which the friction of fierce cdmb^t brings out, 

and then, of course, we have thunder and lightning. Oiff , 

opinion-is that, considering that there had been no previous 

exciting struggle, and that it was before dinner, the Thrift 

-Lord’s reception was ass enthusiastic as he could eSpect. 

But whether his reception was oi>was not enthusiastic, this.. 

one thing is certain—the First Lord of thecTreasury himself, 

. was not inspired that night. $.t the commencement qfphifj. 

speech—that part of it in whicl^he eulogised Lord Derby-- 

■he dragged heavily, times faltered' and Stumbled?. Hei 

v Seemed at once, as we thought, at a loss fer idea&l^'f^ 

«dogy of Lo^d Derby,,uf^t % w|,s 

tVben, he bad cleared this subject he go? to be**); 3 

himself.‘' -But this is 
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Befo^ him was a strong body of Liberals, 
with nfepks ^^^-cMt. and ears open, to learn wbat wM 
n ®^ : G-ovemminf ;?these ’1»| must not 
opposition by disclosing a' toolimited 
r •^ n < bis Conservative supporters; he 

foQT 8 of a too liberal ndicy. Once 
‘JO*?* ^ *#P i to** bo quickly recovered Iftmselfl , h Our 
; ^pm^^jgpoHcy,-” he said, “will be a Uberal policy.” . Loud., 

- , oh6ors^n , om the Opposition greeted this announcement, 
..' ;,whilst .the Conservatives* were silent and glum. Disraeli 

quickly saw^his error; he'had alarmed his supporters, and, 
turning slightly rouffd* he promptly added, “a truly liberal 
policy; ” and thereupon the # Conservatives loudly cheered 
’ and; the Liberals loudly laughed. “ Not liberal in the sense 
in which those- Eadical fellows understand the words, but 
truly liberal that is, as you know, Conservative; eh, 

- gentlemen, you understand! ” . This seemed to be the mean- 
/ ing of his correction. “ I have always held, you know, 
/that conservatism is the true liberal policy.” This was 

adroitly dene, kit it painfully reminded us of the historic 
middleman to whom he in former years likened Sir Robert 
•. Peel. 3 c5 Aiter the Fir"t Lord rose Mr. Pleydell Bouverie, 
And for five minutes spoke vigorously and to the point; but 
he sdon got in “wandering r*a,zes lost,” and destroyed all 
? tbe impression which he Jiad made. The right hon. gentle- 
f men threw a bait* for a coalition, but he did not get a single 
^ 00n a3 be sat down the compact masses Of 
■ members on eacB, ^ide loosened and broke up, leaving* Sir 
Bowyer to maunder m^Jw^jjsual way to. ve^few 
/^^e??,/an5 at the close of his maundenig the Houge Quietly 
'hassed^hji tb, the^ill for capital punishments in ‘j hianha/ ;/■ 


jy l£L . II 


^pe^oh ;> is not a nf 
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time speakers fail at first, and afterwards succeed. Disraeli’s* 
is notoriously a case in point. Vf% h%Ve als^eard members 
nSIke very passable® even successful, first speeches* who 
were never .aftlrwards able to Ifold the attention oi thO« 
House. Mr. Btitler-Johnstone’s $rst speech^as generally, 


applauded, &pt he has never riijpn to* the levqj of that 
speech sinceT'^The general law'here, thougly is, *as it is/ 
..all through nature, a law of growtfe„ If a man really has* 
the gift of speaking, his first speeds iso reasonably C good-^ 
rarely superexcellent; his second io better, and h^ goes on 
improving until he grows up to toe highest poig,t attainable 
by his powers. On Thursday week Mr. Jacof> Bright made 
his maiden speech; and, if this law holds good in his case, 
the House will have got another considerable addition to its 
speaking power; for Mr. Jacob Bright’s sveech was really 
exceedingly good. It was well conceived, tersely expressed, 
and, barring a slight nervousness, which was natural“enough ' 
and will wear off, quietly and effectively delivered. Mr. 
Jacob Bright is not much like his illustrious brother. He < 
is taller, not so bulky; his face is not so bupad, but higher; ' 
and he wears a beard and moustache, whilst hfii brother, as 
everybody knows, is closely shaven.,, He is, according to 
Dod, ten years younger than his brother. t ' a < 

Mr. John Bright rosei on, the following night. Soveral 
other members rose at the same moment; but, of course, 
Mr. Speaker could see none out him. {•SomeUnfes, when 
a number of men rise at the same time—ahd wg have seen 
twenty members on their legs c at once during this debate— 
Mr. Speaker’s call is djsp-;>:uf^nd hero letous Bay that it 
is noiPdisorderly to dispute the Speaker’s coll, if it be done 
in an orderly manner. 

. Mr. Speaker has made 
Often done % if he orderly way is t^is: IfcMr. 
upon Mr. A, and there jus evidently a ’ ' 




BRIGHT. 


B, some one should rise and move that Mr. B be heard. But 
this plan is rareiy adopted, and for this # reason: on the 
motion^tiat B^be heard,'A,'in possesion, might speak, anct 
. .souIdi&eKver the speech -v?hioh he intended to deliver, and 
thus gain' priority after a\l. This, however, by the way. 
Nobody disputed^ tile Spier’s call for Mr: Bzight. All 
who had*rise- dropped down in a moment When they saw 
the greet grator on hisfags. Of course the House was full. 
It had ifeen known; fol an hour or more that Mr. Bright 
would ris& about ten, and' some time before that hour the 
members wty^ had gone away to dine returned. Mr. 
Newdegate spoke immediately before Bright. He was 
listened to with commendable patience, as in a solemn 
and sonorous tone he denounced Popery as the cause of 
Fenianism and very other ill under the sun. Though 
patient under the infliction, the House was not quiet whilst 
Newdegate spoke; but when Bright rose a spell was at 
once thrown over the members. And now, what shall we 
say about that magnificent speech ? The best thing to do 
is, we think, to saf little or nothing. His beautiful perora- 
tiie sentences were given with admirable effect. Mr. Bright • 
is not S rapid speaker, #,nd he rarely speaks at the highest 
pitch jof his voice; but as he app: oached his peroration he, 
slackened his speed somewhat^Jowered his voice, as if to 
bring it more into harmon^with the solemnity of the Words. 
But, though he lowered his voice, such was the stillness— 
a stillness qf the desert—and the rapt attention of the 
members, that everj^word fell upon the ear as distinctly as 
the tons of a bail in the silence o^Jifc^jygight. 1 .The scene in "■ 
the House, the arwful silence, the rapt attention of the 


Bfbeft. JEfoll, the greatest ^ of 'h^dem 1 
undergraduate^ Abd Aveh'tbe : 
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; donS,,,of Oanibri^e^lJmYeraix. Jo the, 
ftnd i^ dise^urs^ tQ them ahput ' ’ * 





ist chape},, 
* ?ew in. 



W6; 


... 

... Jotddn6f | Jp.^|p^ 

•; v thebbdyor out of the 'body? Many an’ or'ft 

heardwho could carry away th» members of tli^ J^otti 

ol^thusiasm; but tl^ce is only one «nah hvji^ 

' Who can impress them as they were impressed! thaf nighfc ..i.. 
,J In a very few years, unless the*current should - jiiiange—f 
and there are no sign^of change at*jy£"~:nt—all .the speak¬ 
ing power will be on the Liberal side of the House, Every 
year Liberal speakers are commg to the iy&t, whilst the 
Conservatives, for many years, hifve not gained a single 
recruit. • Moreover, two o ( f their best speakers—Lord- 
Stanley and Lord Cranbome—must inevitably, at "no 
distant day, take their flight to the Ugper House. But 
on the Liberal side the speakers are constantly increasing. 
‘Vve have already noticed the successful debut of Mr. Jacob. 
Bright-; we now have to chronicle the first appearance of 
another new speaker—Mr. William Henry Gladstone, soh 
of Mr. William Ewart Gladstone, datum et verierabile, 
nomen I Mr. W. H. Gladstone came into Parliament,«®in 
1865, as member for Chester. Wo have been long* expect¬ 
ing that some night he w^uld .rise to speak, and on Monday 
night he suddenly did,g£u*Jt was towards the closd of the 
dinner-time when he got up, of course he ha$ not a 
large audience. Fit audience, though'few, we may say; St 
.audience, because few, no doubt the new speaker taught./ 
There is not much in young IVjj. Gladstone that re min ds US;' 
.^of ^s father ; a sh^gs^riileness hoW and'then.Jfiti# acrQ|i|-;' 
;4$he face; but in bpild, and manner, and walk he*i$,qu|t^>- 
^jpffereo^'* Thq father is quidk, impetuoutre|tleSS;;|0ndo “ ^ ^ 

; such activity of mini amf 


1P& 
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somewhat'tall,, ana good-looking; but 
he and. by npjMe^a,impulsive. 

• A «“*> ought not to bo taken as 

* powers-especially the first speech pf a 

BuV*we may say thus muc^— ;m£ 
^“fissOne^oke with calmness, ease, and proprfefty.- That. 
he ^ 'b^Ah o^tor is hardly likely ; but, whilst we listened 
t6 hp, ^ thought discerned the elements of a very 
go& anj^geful spgv^tf^ ^ 


-•%v^ V 

Mar. 23,1888. Monday night a great crowd at the House 
‘’v.:A •,. came to See Gladstone throw down the 
gauntlet on the Irish Churclj question and the Prime 
Minister take it t up. Gladstone was in full feather, and 
lively as.a lark. VIndeed, it has been noticed that never 
was ..the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer in better, health 
Or ip higher spirits than he has been this Session. That 
wonderful oration on Irish matters last week was delivered ■ 
with astonishing fervour, and even exultation. Disraeli, 
too, when he picked up the glove was equal to the occasion 
fklm, dignified, courteous, and generous. “Give the 
right hon# gentleman a *3ay; of course, we shall be happy 
to fiiake every possible arrangement of the public business 
to get S day fqr him; nay, w*-iRI2,flange to give him a 
w;eek.” »Of # course, as thesevhampions entered the lists they 
were loudly cheered by their respective partisans. But, 
thpughj^israeii was^so cool, ai^l collected, and dignified, he 
know that a very forn^ dable battle is at hand—one 
which %ill requife all his daring^aM^neralship. Bulyye 
O|^rcly .npon it tfiat he will bejfluite equal to the exigency^ 
^(writtenjas he acknowledges! 
edition, when he was’aj.boyj : ,feayk'k' 
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a man, of his own energy, may not exlgtaite himself, as 
a mariner by idje rattling of his cannon can dis&pate the 
' impending waterspolt.’* Forty ^ears have come^iand gone 
since this was written, and during that long time how often 
has he proved the truth of hiS'jJh.eory ? how often has h^ 
by the rafctljng of his cannot dispersed the ©impending 
waterspout ? Next Monday, then, the fight^ to begin. It 
will not end, probably, till Saturday morning. #£nd how 
« will it end? Ah! hoy? indeed l^Jp^Sy on$ could get 
a ‘ tip ’ as to that,” said a betting*member, “ he might make 
( a potful of money; for both s'des are hopeful, if not con¬ 
fident; and betting-men on both Sides are quite ready to 
back their party.” There^ was a time when we could 
generally foresee the result of a party struggle, for then 
as soon as the trumpet sounded every xj£an took .his side. 
But th%t time is passed; some say, never to return. If the 
Government should win, all things will go on as heretofore; 
but if Gladstone should carry his resolutions, what will 
happen then ? Will Disraeli dissolve ? This question has 
since Friday week been anxiously asked thousand*times, 
but to it there has come no certain answer. Nor do eve 
believe that we shall get any answer before thg division. 


After the Prime Ministered replied to Gladstone last*woek, 
it was generally thou ght, ttu-tihe had threatened a dissolution; 
but, on reading his ''speech the flowing morning, ^e could 
find no such threat. He said that the question ought to be. 


relegated to the next Parliament, but nothing mor^, e And 
it occurred to us, as we read this, tha^possibly here might 
lie in it, half concea jg^fc ^^alf revealed, his futurePpolicy. •, 
IsH not possible that the Prime Minister, if defeated, may 
say, “ We* accept the decisim provistbmlly^ as the decision ’ 
of an unreformed, dying Parliament; W^ghsdl take fio. 
action upon it until it shall Ijave been subnKtted to 'a' - 
v ; reformedParliament.” “Depend n|oh it^'^ft# b foaf-^ 
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hunting squire, “ however successfully you may think you 
have stopped tbe*earth, this cunning fox knows some hole 


unstoppe^” 


lis is the hole, f 


«. The Eight'^Honohrable Robert Lowfc arose on 


the th: 


third nigu 


v the debate, “ emerging,” as 
Israeli wittily said afterwtiols, amidst loud laughter,,“from 
his cave of som/ ; .mqfe cynical habitation, ” meaning Diogenes’s 
tub . 11 Y tup Lowe is cj^feal, no doubt. Take all the jeers 
and sneers^om 4 of his speeches, the residuum would 
be very flat and insipid. '“Sometimes his sneers ate argu¬ 
ments, as sn^gfs often are} or rather the arguments are 
made more penetrating,* more pungent by the sneer, and, 
when so u§ed, sneering is justifiable. But nobody is 
justified in sneering, not to refute but merely to wound an 
opponent, Mr. Xowe is sometimes thus acrimonious. 
There was little of this, however, in his speech on Thursday 
night I week; there was oynicism in his speech, but it was 
not spiteful. Generally, the speech was continuously argu¬ 
mentative, and the argumentation was as incisive as a 
sword.' Take this passage as an example:—“Gentlemen 
talk/,of a comp*act made at the time of the Union; but how 
many (^holies were is the Irish Parliament when the- 
compact was made?” We had seen this compact bubble 
. blown Up to large dimensions^but see how, by a touch of 
Lowe’s ^ethereal sword, it 4s made to cSiiapse and vanish. 
The peroration of this remarkable speech was finely con-, 
’ ceive«J ^id e£f#ctively delivered.^ We reproduce it, and then 


pass on :- 




> “ The Irish Church is founded on injustice—oniThe dominant rights oi*the 

few over the many. It*shall not stf d. You call it a missionary Churoh I . 
Its mission^ unfulfilled. *9t is like sons exotic brought 
'■ with great pains fndeuaeless trouble, and gept alive with tuil greatestdifffbulty. > 
l and expense h»a^u<^genlal- soil. The cure* of taurraiq!l|^ ; ^'.i$o|rtt; It ' 
stands In weesfc; it bears op blosso^i; it yields no fruit. ,,, ^COt it downj tthy 



^ Tm nmBB LIPB °* HOtTSBOP’ OfcMMO*fS 

^ by puke 

^^eman s maiden speech wa® one of tho^osfelshoS ‘ 

V^ at tb ? sa me time effecthf oratiors that Smlitf 

f^T eVfer beard> Since th ^ Mr. C81endge°has woken 
several times; but never, till Friday weeS.^d heCom^near 

his maiden speech, and his laurefc fcega* to-^k^tw 

for"tbT the 5' ! * ! ‘. , ' , ' ee “ e <.atta a^TaaMfaMnj; a»n 

• Jl - that Bpeeoh ,M exc0 . edet l in power the one that 
gamed him so much honour two yeapp ago* 1 Indeed it we.' 
were caUed upon to give a prize for the best speech in tha" 
debate, we should, we thinh, award it to Mr. (McriM 
ms speech places Mr. Coleridge at once in that gj£ 

M orators which have made the English 4nse o( Common# 
so fam6us in the eyes of the world. 

Disraeli spoke in his own midnight manner. We 
characterise it thus because his midnight manner is verv 
different from the more sober style in which he speaks earfr 
m the evening. Generally paradoxical, h*e is.wildiy so after 

J V.? 6 ° an a WayS ’ When he choosea > be wittj; bufat 
..midnight his speeches crackle with" witticisms. He can be ? 

-severe at six, hut at twelve he often becomes insulting^nd :> 

. cimousiy enough, >is somSlimes dull in the early Evening 
: hut late at night when ha iQ^inii Va ^ 

■ ■wearisome. ‘ b “ beoom « l F»«Nr. 

v „ _ * •' * ^ “ 

’’ *g*U 28 ,1868. Since t h e E ptor holiday the proceedings of. ; 

' the HdTfS ^ave been not only'dull, but mLidK ■ 

^h|h but hedtatingly, thjt we should haw ^elSS? 
to,#6 premier on that nights ' 
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If the Premierhad intended *to “ make a‘statement " his 
intentioft 'TOnj^yDertainlj have’been made known. He 
would pwe given! noticl to the leade| ot Hh^bpposition. 

^ (^IftdstOh^fiinfJ'fidve senji notice to M!r. GlyUj the* chief 
heVonli by circular Have transmitted it 
tcfc’;;eff ^^ roidfcer qi hfs ^party. Such is the. courtesy 1 
pfac^Sed'-^^liMcal belligerents here. And, *of. course, 
befor^’ d.^b the^ftiise.would have been full. But at that 

- hour? ;the ffiouse was \ery thinly attended; and by that 
token we fcaew aiTC0ce ,th|t t here j vould be no ministerial 
explanation. And there was none. Some of the members, 

•^though, had wfcne down, Ally expecting that something* 
woulf be said about the future policy of the Government; 
and, when they learned that nothing would be said, they 
, could not help muttering and grumbling out in monotones 
. their surprise. Ahd certainly it was strange, very strange, 
perhaps unprecedented. On the eve of the Easter holi¬ 
days the Government was defeated on a most important 
question (the resolution on the Irish Church)—one would 
say a vital question—by a very large majority. When the 
majority was # announced that Saturday morning many 
• thought, that the House would sit on Monday in order 
that Disrfeli might makfe known what course he meant to 
‘4take; and, when it was discovered that he did not intend 

n . a p 

to do tnis, men said, “ Well, we must have an explanation 

- the firs> d|y after the holidays.” But, as we have said, - 


.none was given. ^Mr. Disraeli walked into the House about 
440,«.s«C 0 Ql alhd calip as if nothing had happened; and the 
othgp Ministers, withPtheir boxep.jn their hands, with equaf 
• ! ippdlnes§, followeft the example of thfi?chief. “On TueS4$)f f, 
,’tnen. perhaps, we 8 shjll have tfais explanation,” ive said^| 

* Am* av3 ana ■anil vamamVw*Y« ^ " 


wul, remembgr that the* 41iunder#/V^ 
^ ^^^^ ;^yjare on^^at^morning 
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failing a voluntary explanation, one ought to be dreaded. 

“ Surely,” said we, as we read* that artiaisjowfi hundreds, 
no doubt, sail tfte satoe, “ something must be said^o-night.” 

. There was, too, a Cabinet jutting somewhat suddenly 
summoned for that day; and, oA the whole, it was- thought 
by many that at half-past four jbisrael#' woiifd riya^and lay 
before the ifouse his policy. And, when fijpuse met, 
there was a much larger attendance on Jdonday rf 
Besides this, there were other 1 gugpries observable. 
Gladstone, who was rioWp ,,o «enh. on hfonday.'fSSHne rushing 
into the House, in his impetuous way, looking, if not 
excited, very li’.ely. Then, immediately Afterwards, the * 
Premier and a couple of Cabinet Ministers entered and 
took their seats. “ Ah ! ” said we, as we marked all tftis, 
“we are to have something to-night. The Premier will 
probably voluntarily give a statement; but if not, Gladstone 
means “to compel him to speak. One or the other will 
certainly rise, when the questions are over and the regular 
business of the night shall be called; ” and patiently we 
waited till that time should arrive. The first notice of 
motion was, “ Mr. Shaw Lefevre to move forjeave to bring 
in .a Bill to regulate the property of married womeno” And 
when Mr. Speaker was about to call upon the hon? member, 
we looked at the Treasury Bench for a sign, but tl^re was 
none.’ Disraeli §a>- *cold, nffpassive, immovable, with his 
eyes fixed upon .the floor. WA turned to .theoOpposition * 
bench, but neither was there any movement there. “ Mr. 
Lefevre,” said the Speaker, und at ones Mr. Lefev^e^arose 
and began his speech^JEfes House vftis well filled 0 at the 
tu&e; but as soon as Mr. Lefevre’s voice was heard half 
thp members rose hnd watered away, to discuss in knots e 
. and clusters tMb strange state of affairs, and everywhere we 
heard snatches of talk like fhig 
“It.is tihpreoedented, is it*not?” never remernW 
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?” , “ Nor 

, , . ,, the House ' 

the bushjese : went on calmly and quretlypTjefevre, as his 
jaann§r is, jlucidly and logically unfolding hislsiibject to- 
some fifty members, all listening or appearing to listen, with •> 
quiet if%^^nrofou5d attention, reminding us pf« the Italian 
peasants «near^a^uvius, who go on coolly with theirwork, 
albeit tho v moun$£»3 o^ly>the other day spouted fire and lava; 
and may at^any* moment explode again. 


inyfiiS^g^ikbii” “ He does not mean to go out 
dissoiv&P*'" ilissolved. No.” Meanwhile i 


. May 2 1868 Budget ! The,,meaning of this word is a bag 
or saSfr Eermerly, no doubt the Chancellor of 
tfyq Exchequer used to bring down his papers, when he- had 
to lay before the House the financial statement for the year, 
in a bag. Green, blue, or red; probably green, for that 
was the colour of official bags until the trial o| Queen 
Caroline in 1820. Then, because the Government papers 
and evidence against her Majesty were laid upon the table 
of the House of Lords enclosed in a green bag, official 
'green bags all ov$r the country became hateful to the people. 
It c ,was a common thing during the trial to get up. bonfires to 
burn ths green bag. TJie writer of this article assisted.- at 
on© of these ceremonies. After this green bags silently 
disappeared. Indeed, it .was scarcely safe for a lawyer to " 
carry a green bagMifbugh^he~streets. Cut the Chancellor 
ofi the'Exchequer does not use a bag now. His papers are 
brou^h^ to the ‘House, like those of all other Government 
officials, in boxes—dhspatch-bo*xes we call them. * 

AncUhere we jnay mention a funny little incident which ' 

. Occurred on Thursday night week Mr Ward Hunt was lafe. 
i The oyiffiij^prelimi*Rry busii .^s was finished off/Rnd t tbe- f < 
t^a4<Sew^ol,.t% Exchequer not arrived! Wher eiyfaiA'-'. 
&«? .^Vh^iqould Ijpe happened? - The Tretwury''bench : 
Conservative 

, 8 /.' • ,/v 
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itracteclly, ^nxwply inquiring r 

Not ^ye inmates, juiced 

open ^4r ^ e ponderous form ^of the .ChaM0||*i^ fib® 

• Exch^guer ‘appeared. A burst of cheei^n^^^^^|ghte^ 
greeted him as he walked up the House. J?'^b.,|^g|§’s’iiiy? 
box?,’’ said he, as he locked at the^^ldf^as! was 
no b&x, Here was, then, a dilemma. m Jor ’ vPngfc "is a 
Chancellor of the Exchd5ttSj:'*Upbn a Budget mgfeft^thout. 
his box? especially a Chancellor of the Exchequer quite , 
new to his work. Gladstone would* hafe" commenced with- • 

•» V, , «*,» +• ‘ ■ 

out his box, and, unaided by notes, would ha^e gone on for ; 
half an hour. Again there was agitation in the Ministerial 
ranks; again the whips were flying about distractedly. 
Inquiries were made at the door, but no box had arrived. , 
It ought to have arrived long before. Mr. Hunt had sent it 
off and expected to find it on the table. But here again the 
suspense was soon ended; just as a scout was about to be 
dispatched to the Treasury, a messenger pushed across the 
lobby with the all-important box in his hand. *It was sei^gd 
by an official of the House, handed to. a • Conservative 
. member who, lounging at the door, was promptly impressed 
into service for the occasion^and he carried it in triumph, 

.. amidst cheering,-and laughter,jto theMable and laid it - 
. before Mr. Hunt, who, smiling at it lovingly, fts a father : 


would at a rescued child, unlocked it, opdEfe^it, and bpgan 
his work. * * f, 

■ # O’ * n ' it!,' > V ’" 

1- ^Vhat nights our Budgets used to be, igheh;5PsilEi,fS^fon : 
,W.as i Premier,- and ( Gladstone was ChaaoeUo^Qt 
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a str|tch, at the risk of L stiffemng; 
limbs;: ^Vijn hugbago injtheijp backs.,. Behind 

“ 'X^wd'. to; sit or 

ftl^AttA ATa T« ATa A WAAMA^ 1 fA«T» 


er above the*'bar. In the peb^^aUtery tuid 
3 g>u might see princes, ambassad^rsi j^ch- 
Sy and peers of all ranks—thf onei?^^lf of,; 



to stBang%^.v. '.3 crammed. Then, outside, what a mob 
thereltised to bo—filling all corridors, jamming the door¬ 
ways, perplexiag^the chief authorities, bewildering the police, 
and. so annoying and itnpeding the doorkeepers that they 
had not infrequently to summon Mr. Inspector and get him 
to muster his force and sweep the mob of gentlemen clear, 
out of, the lobby into the central hall. Such was. the scene 
when Gladstone was about to open his Budget. .But the 
scene on Thursday night was all different. When Mr. 
Hunt stepped on to the boards the House was not full; 
there Were few peers present below; the Ambassadors* 
gallery above wait nearly empty; there were gaps of vacancy 
in the strangers’ galleries, whilst the lobby and corridors 
were vacant, silent, and even desolate. 

Wnat was the cause of this change ? Are the people 
now lSss interested r-- financial position and prospects 
than they used to be?*.If the truth liust be told, the 
;petjpk sov-oj; were at any time in our recollection pro- 
four^lljj interested in these annual financial statements.; It 
is, : and always we 9 , the performer in these dramas that 
?',or: repete. When crowds come down on Budget 
^ Wag because a greatdpMojfcpArtrf gegi^W ^ 
•Bfishequer.^.i'^^.^ii^sific^ 

< n&4bk£.'4jjidkt' 

w&mntf 
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document. It is a mere financial stateme nt—w hdf^we 
preposed to raisejby taxation lastf yeqjp, whaP1fWGa|ctuaUy 
' raise ;wh|t weiproposed to spend, wh#|’weupend; 
what we 'pippose to spend hekfcye&r; hdw we'prppd|e Jo get 0 
the monby. ‘ This is the bare Budget, and it is'ndtof itself 
attractive—abatement rather to be read quie^- ^lrSakfast 
than to be listened to in the House. *But^jl^ihe> Jiands of 
Gladstone, we know what a Budgg6&i$P -b‘be.' |4 rotten, 
old tree, a ruinous, dirty cottage, and even a *dust-heap 
itself, touched by the rays *of ^ u,utumnal setting tfun, shine 
like gold; they appear at times to blaze like ^re. Thus Mr. 
Gladstone, with his brilliant genius, uss3 to irradiate his 
financial statements; but Mr. Hunt has none of his pre¬ 
decessor’s power. This all lhen knew, and therefore those 
who used to rush down to hear the financial statement in 

r 

Gladstone’s days stopped away, preferring to “ read it in the 
papers.’’ But let us not be mistaken; Mr. Hunt did his 
work well; Gladstone himself • could not have made a' 
financial statement clearer. 

On Monday evening, as soon as he cogld, Mr. Disraeli 
rose to move an address of sympathy, condolence, agd 
congratulation to her Majesty concerning the attempt 
to assassinate the Duke of Edinburgh in Sydney,,, Hew 
South Wales. And now, for a minute, allow the^, writer 
.of these articlgs. to turn asidc^.from r> >?^p proper subject 
to say a word or two about the Royal anih-ga 
upon whom the murderous attack 
address was made. We ffegan to 
more than a dozen years ago; at fhat 0 time the^Duke 
of^Edinburgh was a mera boy; since«then we have at 



intervals often seen him-»seen him^jn the loqjjy^of the. ( 
' childish dress; Seen hinf at *A^ershot; ^rotting ‘ 

his pony by'ihe side of his mover’s carriage ;i seen him in ’ 
hw^iilb^s garb; and, somehow, wewtad «ome look at 
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more of kindness than of mere loyalty, 
venturi ;fe sa£ that* the^ feelings have grown 
ja$ts. of all wholave, Me ourselves’/ had the 
^seeing hik «<His face iiit opinio .kindly 
(his beapipg so simple. and (nMly^, that 

• ‘ * I l . lUv/% 


and 


.yoti^M^TOl^ liking him. When, then, yj £;sakm the 
papers-tnatM^db een shot at and wounded, We felt a pang 
■ >as.if the?life’of-J^eVd had been endangered. Thisj how¬ 
ever; by tk^ Our readers, we are sure, will sympathise 
with, us !n our feelings anfi v foigive the digression. Disraeli 
» did not. do his^ork well, pn such set occasions as this he 
generally fails. He seems to be overborne by the gravity oi 
his position, as he would himself say. He attempts io be 
grand; he only succeeds in* being stilted. On Monday 
night hjs speech was formal and cold, and at times he 
faltered and hesitated. Gladstone’s speech was very 
different. We suspect that Disraeli’s was studied, pre* 
meditated. Gladstone’s, we take it, was unpremeditated, 
spontaneous. In short, there was the same difference 
between the two^speeches as there is between the two men, 
and that is a difference toto cab. Are there two men in 
England, or the world more different than these two ? . 



CHAPTER 



Disraeli's “ acting ” — Gladstone as leader o# " the 

OPPOSITION — BRIGHT “ PTJL^ERISefiT ’ DISRAELI ^ ! 

Ji^AJOR KNOX GIVES HIMSELF INTO THE HAN&# OF 
GLADSTONE — MORE ABOL'T GLADSTONE'S LEADERSBjF 
OF THE OPPOSITION. ■ V'' 


Hay 9) 1868. 


On Monday, when it was known that Disraeli 
would divulge the result of his interview with. 
the Queen on the subject of the vote carried against the 
Government on Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church resolutions, 

f \ 9 , 

which result had been kept as no secret of the kind had * 
ever in our recollection been kept before, the 'House 
was as full as it could he, and more so, overfiowjngty 
full. The crowd surged ove r into t he upstairs(lobbies, 
where members had to stand, craning" OTtejr heads over the ' 
shoulders of others to catch the secret as it\ lr 
drop by drOp, from the Premier’s lips. Mr /- 1 
entered, was loudly cheered by‘‘his friends. K Soon* afteiw 
•(ila|stone came, and, of course, the ^Hotwe a 

each party backing itljman, after t^e 
pugffists step into' tl^rr 
sile^|^^o^* tlie House ^vhen Durae| 
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'TO ACHIEVE! FAME.' 



Who 'can tell ?. —rwho can unriddle this 
rhinx? We 1^'disposed to say that Disraeli, 

ere histrionic or 


wondi 

ontfi^occas^^ 

the^r^=f$i$^^ well 

He once said, or i^frepoited to 
t Whit are we all here for but tO^achieve 
fahii?^^An4^ T times we suspect that the on&object of his 
'life^'Mi g^eat'f^itical stage has been to conquer 1 fame 
as .the?greatest acjtor of the day. Well, on this occasion 
he h|»'cie&ly, as we roon saw, studied his part.. He 
spokO : iri % best style—in what we have more' than 
once " called his early ^veiling style — calmly, sedately, in 
measured, stately sentences; every word of which had been 
carefully selected to reveal, o», as some suspected, to conceal, 
his thoughts. The speech was, in truth, an artistic success; 
nothing more perfectly artistic was ever delivered in the 
House; So perfect was it that, as we listened to it, we, old 
.stagers as we are, were almost led to believe that we had 
got from the Conservative leader simple unvarnished 
sincerity at last. In short, it was a speech calculated to 
deceive the most acute. The spell was, though, whilst we 
were ^intently listening, towards the end rather rudely 
«3istjirbed by a chuckling laugh from a member near us. 
“W£at are you laughing at?” said we, rather sharply. 
“ Why,” he replied, “ to see how this fellow is again trying 
4Q humbu^ v as.” “Humbug us! Don’t you think it is 
trUeT'"'‘ “ Not exactly,” he answered. “But .Gladstone is 
see whether he is humbugged.” v /‘-f■; 

'? hie was hot to be humbugged. This word i& "not 
; P^rUgjni^itary,but it is a goo^, word nevertheless, an^bhau 
£>Trr3sbte^: dictionaries—so let it pasef. 


live party *vere under 1 the 
^grhiips. M/had Aucc^ded>;#|br^^^: i i bv'eit',.. 


i* 



In . 

lo much to deceive it ia 

confronted with the ^murielfs^ear of 
simple integrity and truth. Disraeli^ft he rosetpceply, 
dropped the mask, and, like a stag at bay> bold^v challenged 
a vote of want of confidence. This challenge was deceived 
With loud cheers by the Radicals—as much^s to say, “It 
may come to that before long.” c r ' 

On Tuesday we had another scene in this strange, 
eventful history, only less exciting than that of Monday 
because the audience was not so numerous. On Monday* 
night, in “another place,” the Duke of Richmond had-said 
that her ^Majesty had given the Prime Minister a sort of 
carte blanche to dissolve whenever he pleased, whereas the 
Premier had implied that he had received permission to 
dissolve only in certain defined circumstances. Here there : 
is a discrepancy. Which statement is true, that of th^ 
Premier or that of the Duke ? We must have it» out! 
Such was the determination of the leaders of the "bpiJosP- 



iwed 

quite impotent when 


tion, and at half-past four said leaders were all to the. front, 
once more to dra-jv the badger. Gladstone led, of course; 
bnt in truth he did not do his work over well V-Jj T g w asJffg 
solemn, formal, parsonic, as occasionally he haa^gen of lat&j^ 
and on this occasion you might, if you had not*seen him,* 
have fancied he was in a pulpit. He chould fe by all ,means, 
drdff this sermonising style. (jPowever, he djew the badger ; 
<p*^iramediately after Gladstone had finished, 

Bnt ye^y ; little could be got°opt of ltim?lM, it 
§fter' Ijjg ^eeh pinned by. aSsticcession J)! 

Bouterite; lyrton (whoa&awi^^ 


fr-\ 

yose.v 
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. Whitbread fwhosa attack ynutf? 

is^enerally so 

iPi^hd declared .that lie had only p^rmissioD to. 

;vl a Irish question. * ' • ' ,* 

‘J • * . • • ; 

3^* . . ¥•'■ i • . . * 

M » y 16^1 8 68. different was the conduct of the leader of 
'■ • r the dJj^lV^ion when Her Majesty’s answer 
tp the -Lddijegs op the Irish Church question had been 
rec^vedl Gladstone was, to the eye qf the spectator, 
f ^priticalposition. It has been insidiously whispered 
%hrat^that Gladstone .means, and has meant all along, 
Wen&oy? Popery; nay, that he is himself half a Papist. 
This insidious rumour has* gone far and wide. The 
'‘ leprous distilment ” has been poured into the ears of 
bis followers and some of the weaker sort of Liberals— 


the weak-knee’d brethren, as they have been caHec^—with 
obvious effect; and we rather think that Mr. Aytoun’s 
^solution was one of its fruits. “We must take care of 
jladstone, bin^him hard and fast, or else, depend upon it, 
jpme of this Irish Church property will go to the Papists.” 
rhis, drthe like of it, we have often heard of late whispered 
i&out in undertones. And yet there is no ground for this 
mspieion. Gladstone has given no hint, nor aught 
tpproaching to a hint, tj^at he means to do t anything of the 


lott. ^ Btft it is to Gladstone’s conduct on this occasion that 
Jewish to tall attention. We watched with scrutinising' 
iye amt £ar the whole of th% fight that night, and we have*’. 

0 rsporti th^t his leading was ,at once honest, ’ open,; .•* 
Ipurageous, and ^masterly. .boldly met the proposafx>f V. 

it# ana iy sed & and, at the 

|g^0od, would ^t^yqpifcnr^ifoot of grmftui. 

shake' It '! raeedbes^fe -*<*'■■** 
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obtrusive motion; and, thoti§h be has often beenjiriSite 




passionately eloquent.henever 

•„ ,V "' wUn - » *7 ■ -7 • a '-O'. 


success. 

the keep 

M 



le^toyn^th^^ ^ 

inamh^|||i?^ti^hant conquefor/ .; All . 
che6f|d|^i^i^fClearly the party* was utStel. 
and cleariy they were once again proud (as weiif$f 
.be) Of' their leader. The diyisip^^hoQghhSj||l A|^ 
crowning triumph. Sis party, notwi4hstanding«‘?th©phf; 
sidious character of the resolution, voted forlum dhhos^tli 5 '; 

aman - * , 4 

And now let us notice a masttrly # move upon the^n§ss*y 
board made by Mr. Samuel Whitbread, the meihbli 
Bedford, by which he checkmated all those who whisper 
about that Gladstone wishes to endow Popery. Mr. Whit¬ 
bread, in the heat of the debate, quietly rose and moved, 
this amendment to Aytoun’s resolution— y 

■ ;.>*'■ . ‘ 

“ That all the words after the word * that * be omitted, in order to add these vt . 
words: ‘when legislative effect shall have been given to the first resolution" 
of this Committee, with respect to the Established Church of Ireland, it is 
- right and necessary that the grant to Maynooth and tllf Regium Donum be , 
discontinued, 1 ” * • 




This Gladstone promptly accepted ;* of course he* did, J6r 
this is precisely what he meant all along to do. An<4 after 
the defeat of Aytoun’s proposal, the Committee passed the 
bntflution thus amended unanimously; and so nt>wit will;,. 
soWforth to the country that, whilst the^Conservat iY^ jy 
ftnfl ^emment proposed to levd! up by dndowiE^ .dathoh^fy 
friy hiversitv. Gladstone has bound himselrtiot only t pTaifolishi 3* 
|5h9;Begium Donum, but to cfsendow Mayqpotlff{y^e,^ot| ; jsi 
Mr. WBitbread acted in concert 
y bUt :'fi4yhibi\e!.tliil was a very clever vn< 
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% H^Wyfcbht^afi enemy in ixigoS of a friend on his flank; 

three ^r foirf fcours he had ^efeated them all, %nd 
• n P ^endment' except 

*hi<* ad^^h ^^ess of 
; ?i S =^P^K fe * bis followers, whe‘n|M^Dodson 
,, v^m||i^ ? -|samte their General* with a hmjjifcof 4hthnsi- 

^ ave no * mentioned the‘'*amdhdment 
pmm * hat J ^ fc ^ otl8 Pr o test ant zealot, Mr. Greene, 
i S^Edmvnd’s brewer. He wanted to tack on.to 

““rendment these words—“And that no*' 
widowment of the Irish-Anglican Church be 
applied to the institutions of other religious communions.” 
. r; But ,he failed on a division. Institutions! What is an 
institution? A school is certainly an institution; the 
chaplaincy of a gaol is an institution. Institution is any¬ 
thing that is instituted. There was a short, sharp discus¬ 
sion ;upon this proposal, and it is worthy of notice that 
Disraeli and his Cabinet voted for it—albeit it was very 
similar to that of Mr. Aytoun, from which they skulked < 
away. *■ 


*> And now welcome to the event of the evening, which has 
fc set so ftiany pens scribbling, tongues wagging, geese sibillat- 
infe, decent, dull people sermonising, and hypocrites canting, 

. as if the two parties that night had got to fisticuffs on the 
/floor—Bright punching^Disraeli’s head, Disraeli floor ing ^ 
^Bright f Jjbrd John Manners tearing Gladstone’s hair,lfcb&t 
l^dstgr^iirning the compliment by “ fibbing” the £jng 
* ’ or, * a ^ e^nts, as if some new and'iLwQ, 
nn|»rece^enfed*and most disgraceful row had occurredf| 
(^^nlloccjufred in this fsvise. Jdr. Glad^toneimlf v 




m&iM 




ie.en passed; quietly*rose tp moWi^d^?i^- 
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occasion offered, would say a wo|d. When th^ battle wai 
raging he an4 his bjilliants$aff arcsind him skulked; anc 
now that his^ forces have, been routed" ^hjr ^icrt^epari 
quietly frofoqi; the field ? It w®ul3 have -.bee h^ ql him 
to do so?: But: this it seems he could not do. :.Hfe halva shot 

* >' ' •' v O v ;* * > . ** - 1 'VVJ&rtVf 1 ' J 

reserved, afid^sullenly rising from his seat, # h^r fire<},it fullm 

the face of his triumphant foes— ' 

• " "'i. 

“ Ido not rise,” he said, “ to oppose the reposing of these resolutiSns; but 1 
think what has ooourred to-night wiU indicate to tlfe Hout^what will ocoui 
in future, and that those who have introduced these resolutions°have only 
introduced into this oountry the elements of confusion.” f „ «bo^ 


Elements of confusion introduced into the country I 
Elements of confusion I This was more than Mr. Bright 
could endure, and straightway he leaped to his feet, and, in 
reply to this parting shot, delivered one of the most eloquent, 
scathing, .and rasping speeches that we have ever heard in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Bright had spoken twice 
during the evening, and spoken like a statesman^—calmly 
and argumentatively. Indeed, there has been very little 
acrimony hitherto in the discussion. There^ad been noise 
enough; cheering and counter-cheering, ladghin^ an& 
uproarious shouts of “ Divide, divide L” when good l^fr. Pim,' 
the member for Dublin, insisted upon speaking while the 
hungry members wanted to go to dinner; but theO had 
beein.no anger^except now and then the slightest flicker; 
and now, when all was over, that the commander-in-chief 
of the Conservative forces should deliberately Ihu^feis gss? 
round and send a shot into the faces of t*h ose before whom 
he had so lately quailed, was intolerablS. Bright rareljPsays 
q harsh word in thp House' of Commons; and; though he 
cafxWfcfigry. .. o o VL, 

‘ to carries.anger as the Aint bears Are 

h?hat, muoh enforced, shows a hastjypail 
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|Jftt t^jc sh^i in his facafhSd thoroughly roused him; not 

<nto;sin^ ;i spark, but blown ^ to a flame. Ljprd 
Jobn^M^nersiold us that his speech tfad been carefully 
pegare^and^laid. by for* usp. This is simpfy^gilly. That 
l&Trr.prepare* his speeches there canhpt be a 
doflb^'" v ; hlySry" great spe&ker prepares his speeches ; but 
the^'little know* Mr. bright who fancy that he could have 
priga^d such a 6p8tc!i as this. No; it was, in the strictest 
se'nse bf ihe word, extempore, as extempore as a blow which 
a man‘suddenly insulted, turning swiftly round, hurls at his 
jaMhlteat* And what a speech it was ! Some member once 
called Wilberforce “ Th^ honourable and religious member,” 
whereupon Wilberforce, usually so calm and careful of 
speech, rose and delivered on# of the most biting, sarcastic 
harangues that the House had ever heard. “ That speech,” 
said one who heard it, “ surprises me. I had no idea that 
Wilberforce had such power of sarcasm.” “ It is surpris¬ 
ing,” said another; “but to me this is more surprising— 
that, having such powers, he so seldom uses them.” And 
we may say the same' of Mr. Bright. It is, indeed, sur¬ 
prising thatfc'H^ing such weapons at command, he shoUld sp 
seldom use them. The speech was immensely cheered, 
flldc^d, *when Mr. Bright talked of the Prime Minister 
putting the Sovereign to the front, the cheering was 
enthfifeiastio, wild, and ^o prolonged that it seemed as if-it 
never, Would cease. Indeed, when it did encT, it was clearly 
the lungs of the members and not their enthusiasm that 

f led. *<JWhen our great orator sat down Lord John 
angers/ who hsfli, &s he eyed Bright through his glass, 
beepy.wriggling and writhing for some time, giving all the . . 
i^ou^”-ii!^id^iCe A that the punishjnent' fold> galla ^jj^ apd 
up to irejplyv ; ^d#'''^ICmtbi. : tK'e|l|bblef 
: jfoww; but, dSidfffi 

iiiiLxL ii'lii 


upon 





<r*:Ar, 
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the air, but, like the firing o? L nnsboh^i^^ 



tho|gh,^ ; 


. 

i endo^he 'Oatholic Chtirch. Lord John- jceoj 
was noiawaw of such a proposal. Whereijpbh 
/ quoted these words from a speech madefy Lor^^j^n^y^Tr- 
“There will not, I believe, be aqy ‘objection taj^^e.all, 
Churches equal, but that result must beb atta^d,o^^ev^- 
tion and not by depression’’—elevation by gndp^ing, the ’ 
Catholic Church, and not depression by di^endoi#ng <, 6Ei5^. 
Protestant. This is evidently r the meaning, my ^Lprd,/,, 
though, perhaps, you did not see it; and then the leader of 
the Liberal party continued ifi this sarcastic, cutting strain.: 5 ‘ 
t present I enjoy the rare advantage of enlightening® - 
Cabinet Minister as to the intention of his colleagues.” 1 . 
One wonders what Disraeli, as he sat there, grim and. dark, 
thought of this escapade of his patrician First Com¬ 
missioner-wished him at Jericho, or Belvoir Castle,'pne 
^wouldsay. _ ^ 

aC rijWhen.Mr. Disraeli rose he appeared mortined and angry^ ,. 
g^jd no wonder, for the evening’s proceedings must have^-* 
U p r/ jen anything but satisfactory to him. First, he fed obe6h', 
tjypliged formally, on those two resolutions, to congefie a •' 
^. ictory, without a fight, to his gre#*- opponent. To .an old . 
political combatant like Disraeli, who loves fighting, perhaps, ^ 
^better than victory, this must have been very pxasperat n^g^ Jk 
o l '^en ; there was that skulking processfon out ®jF>Se back /f 
jQ^jor, with no result but jeers, and csneers, and. making 
^g jighter. Again, that blunker of his “i^ble Wpnd ’-.the,^ 

/■.ifirs^Cainmissioner. of Works vexed hi^ ” 

%m —-• ‘ 4 



mischief. 
hims elf ,( 
fright 
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^ • I , 

od 3, though at fifst he was Janguid and ineffective, and when 
c ¥®' : ^v^^S r ^ h *’ s attack h% pQUld do little mqre 

the^fficifftie^o|. t]be. night at 
•^..^^^i^^ge^xc^t to his^re^utotiop aa^ able aiidj 


party*. ^ certainly wa,$ sesriouBl 

iliTtiraSsfeaBni ‘Via Vent liia »,«« _ _v‘l- _:^n __ 


$*■ office, and men say ^e will yet 
Jf^ghthejSession. 1 £ I- 


., ' *f - ,*• *V^W 1 jyl\}4 i* ’!' ' 

^ a< ^ one moved, later on, for leave 
-4o bring in a Bill founded on his resolutions 
^Gfl^erffl!*^ the Irish Church, up jumped, or bounded, 
Major Stuart Knox, Load ttanfurly’s son, and one of the 
fiercest, Protestant zealots in the House. Him the Irish 
borough of Dungannon, in the county of Tyrone, sends 
to Parliament. Some affect the sun and some the shade. 
The gallant Major, from the position which he has chosen 
in the'House, would seem to like the shade, for he has 
fixed.- his seat high- up under the shadow of the gallery. 
Major Knox is, no doubt, a pious man; and, if he had 
but discretion^ guide his pious zeal, and could but a lley 
v his skippifig^spirit with some cold drops* of mpdesilfyp 
. might do good in the world; but, alas, like all Orai»d. 
■IOTJV herein he fails. The gallant Major leaps, t,Ty er 
into,, tfce arena to have a tilt at Gladstone. He has nS^s 
than once done this, ai^ always failed; and now he is^*t 
the fists ohee more, and, sure as he is a pigmy to a giany r 
b^will^have. to bite the dust again. He fancies, thougl^' 
that thirtime he is absolutely safe; perfectly invulnerable. ., 
4 ‘X^’^you mieht*m*gine him saying to himself, “ I l^ayei 
* ii?eral leader n*w, and the House 
world sh^lji' sea 't gy I will pin him down.”. -The 

or Imafb/ 





I 
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appeared tobqan .extract fron? o|e of Gladstone’s ipeecttK 
in favour of the Isish^Church. This the gallant Major (whc 
surely most,he ite tooat jpollible of mortals)’took without 
authentiQa^oh’.^ut.it inhfe poc^et^ook, dd$f&oine<}* aMoon 
as opportunity Should o^er, to fife it off righ^'mto. 1 Glad¬ 
stone’s.' face.; «and thus, as he thought, smash thb^Iflberal 
leader for ever. And no doubt, if the extract. Sad been 
genuine, the quotation of it would hafe^d some, danjaging 
effects; but we should have thought th$,t any_one 1 with a 
glimmer of common sense would test the^ authenticity 
of such a document before using it. This, howf^seep 
KnoX, strOng in faith, did not doneither did he consult 
any competent judge. Had he, now, consulted his leader,* 
that practised judge of style«would at once have told him 
that the extract had not the sterling ring. But so proud 
was the gallant Major of this precious godsend that "be kept 
it to himself. Perhaps he feared that it might be purloined, 
and thus he might lose the great honour of smashing 
Gladstone. How that may have been, we know not; but 
certainly he kept the precious paper to himself. We say . 

so because we*do not believe that he has ^ixiend who, if 
• . • . c? 

consulted, 'would not have urged him to authenticate the 

extract before he used it. There cannot be tWo 

egregious simpletons in the world. Well, here he i^—and 

how elated he is !—trembling, and flushed with excitement, < 

-as he reads this formidable document which iso to smash * 

Gladstone. And, ye heavens! how the Tories did cheer 1 

and what a bitter flavour of spite there was in thosc> 0 cbeers>! : 

“ Ha! ha! we’ve pinned the fellow qpvH ” We hav$ not 

given the words of the document. Gladstoife himself shall , 

givejOipthem presently. » ’ : , 

'^Gladstone, aS'soon as th# Major ha^iEupokecf his* bolfc ^ 

asked blufitly, “From whom are you quoting ?Gallant o 

Major : ““From the righf&on. gentlemieta Qtofe 
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Stbni: “ Where ? ” Ay, ^wEere, gallant Major, w&ere ? 
Surely "you know, gallant Major; IJo more than Adam. 
After*tbis, solemn Mr. *kewde§a^| interposed with a weighty 
.apeifech—weighty as lead; tt and this gave the combatants 


r, rather, the gallant Major; for Gladstone 
was x&t hit, and he knew ft. That extract wa$ no child of . 
fhis. When Mr? NewSegate’s funeral bell ceased to toll 
* Gladstpne^ again ideated the question, “ Where ? ” And 
thereupon the gallant Major, who, whilst Newdegate was 
tolling, Ibad^een consulting his friends, sending pencilled 
, s,Up«r*adj^ceiving pencilled slips in return, rose and made 
the ptrange announcement, v I have reason to believe [mark. 
Only reason to believe] the first part was from the right hon. 
gentleman’s speech in 1845, or ’35, when he was in office; 
and the latter part from his book published in 1841, nine 
years after he had entered Parliament, when he could hardly 
“ be considered a boy.” Ah, gallant Major ! you arfe on the 
b^injc of a precipice, if you did but know it. After this the 
business of the House went on. Gladstone calmly replied 
.to Newdegate; Vance inflicted his dulness upon unlistenfhg 
1 Ijord M^lstre, just returned to the House, which he 
so w«ll calculated to adorn, rose to move that the Bill bb 
'Jhe clerk, and tried to speak, but got confused, and, 
frightened by the noise he made, sank, to the music of 
'^cheers and laughter, into his seat; and at last, after 
s indescribable confusion and noise for half an hour or so, Mr. . 
adstone got permission to bring in his Bill. This was the- 
ciness in which the aHouse was formally engaged; 


bfct, ■yhiJst it was getting itself transacted, there was some 
. intensely interesting by-play goiflg on upon the front Opposi- 
’iitm b^nch. Whilst Gladstone was watching his ^i^hisA, 

Hanfl^tft tdNliscover' the speech from ^ludiythe . 

Major ^ Hie beatidg of this 




•';> 
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jungle of print was apparency'fruitless, .^j 


,.. . _ tv _ ^ _ . r . _ > _J/ 

■,;°f |pa* nowv^e| the; 

/■■ extract '^|;^§tia, j and we ebi^d aee alse,^||^e^(sfaclion ; 
'* and ^les 'be^ing ^upon the fefces of 'thef^up^^tha^' ? 

poor’glUaHtJVTajor was about to Catch it* ‘'/ 
££, ’ The ground is clear, and Mr. Gla^stone*rise^:^fri^th^t 
solemnity of his look you would hatdi^think 
about to achieve a triumph. You would rathe|p*liuppbsn,/ 
that he was going to make a confession, 0 ^) looked "so 
intensely'grave. He spoke as follows :—• . 

“ b 7 the aid of a friend near me I have madr a discovery respecting the speech 
from which a passage was read by the hon. and gallant gentleman opposite 
which he attributed to me. That speech contains this passage: * I trust that a 
Church which retains the principles <S a Christian Church, and teaches Un¬ 
adulterated the principles of the Church of England, will never be overthrown 
by the British House of Commons (Loud bursts of cheering fronf the Mini- 
^ sterial beqphes). It cannot be destroyed except by the vote of a reoreant 
' Senate—(cheering from the Ministerial benches)— and an apostate nation * 
(Renewed cheers on the Ministerial benches). I find, Sir, that that spdcch" 
was delivered on April 10,1866.” • v . 

Hire he paused slightly, as if he would give force to the 
. blow which was coming. “But,” he <SjLiinued, “on 
running up my finger to the beginning of the speech, C i 
discover that it was made by Mr. Whiteside.” T8 dqscriSfiT 
the explosion of laughter which followed is quite beyond out 
V. powers. The laughter was frantic, and all laughed. All • 
party -feeling"was for the time broken down. ©Id Tories,' 

•■. modem Conservatives, Whigs, and Radicals all joined in 
: tfre caohinnatory chorus. Grave old men wh^L^eldom * 
shook their sides. The Treasury^ench was r ^ant . ; 
£ Hisraell, so unused to laugii, relaxed mto m%re than 
our Speaker could not preserve 

w|^rity v -Aftei’this the House get 1ua|a> most 
S$9|Sfe# <) ^lfoble;jQr -a time , by 
^^^.^ie^;;8tMj:^serjied .:hift:authBri|#^clv4lRdr’^ 
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% \ 1 .* • ' ‘ ’ . , 

^placed Inm&Ifat the, bar";'':with Bill. . ’ 

& : ' 

$eiiv#$ftiftoJie?<9„#V* ‘ > ,’ ' ,• v. < 

1 MsJTE i S00 ** a ^ er ^ n ^ corous * stMtlihg epi- 
>:• j f°de Gladstone rose to move the second*reading \*. 

"01 hii’famous Bifl. There was not much excitement in the,-;; 
^Otisdib^in the lobbies. We have often seen far more on 
lesSbhr^'QVtant occasions. * The truth is, this was to be only 
a battle tor form’s sake, to save the credit of the Government 
*. ^awes^ajfmal protest, nothing more. The Government 
knew well that they n^ust be beaten; but they decided 
that they must have one more fight, lest the archbishops, 
bishops, and other dignitaries cf the Church, with the clergy, 
not ’ to mention those singular defenders of the faith "the 
Orangemen of the North of Ireland, should say that her 
Majesty’s Ministers had given up the cause. “Singular , 
defenders of the faith!—garbed in orange scarfs, armed with 
bludgeons, and chanting, not psalms, brft fierce political 
songs. O Religion 1 what strange things are donp in my 
name!'.®?r . 

w Let-., 51 s look for a while at the great leader of the Liberal 
iutay in this war. Meri say Gladstone is not a good leader. 

At the Carlton he is stigmatised as the worst leader that, 
/ever' marched at the Jjgad of a great party. But this, of., 
course, gcfes for nothing. K is a portrait drawn by an enemy, 
■But there are mutterings at the Reform. He is rash,*in- ; 

/wants prudence, ■ l iact—in short, he is not a good 
jlbadjjjy.' Such ato’thp mutterings at the Reform, and, t nCt ; : ; 
SdoiibtT there ia'some truth in %hem. The fact to us seems? 

- In tb# conduct of a great pdrty .there istnitu^rSc^ 
outer World €oes not aee.1' M 





» 
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nothing of the tact and the manoeuvrings and consts® 
watohfvdnSss neces^ry to keep this party together: hovi 
pridehas to be flattered, vanity conciliated; how ixaifetionj 
have" to be%>othed, differences «reconciled; 'cherfeied im- 
possible hopes not to be rudely ‘dispelled, pateonage to be 
judiciously distributed; aspiring,‘sucking statesm|p, though 
^modest, not to be too roughly discouraged,: different subjects 
to be deftly avoided. All this the® world does not see; 
and yet these inner movements are quii^e as important and 
require" as much consideration and thought to ^°ep*the party 
together as are required to lead the party', when«jjWfl*saited», 

. onward to the attack. Now, in«thjp department of a leader’s 
work it is quite possible that Gladstone fails. To this sort 
of business he cannot condescend—possibly has the mest 
supreme contempt for it all. Palmerston was an adept at 
this work. It is said of Gladstone that he does not unbend 
enough—not, however, that he has anything of the "Whig 
hauteur.. There is nothing in him of the “ Stand byfl am 
holier than thou/’ On the contrary, he is the most approach¬ 
able of men. He will admit anybody to his society; he will 
go anywhere; correspond with anybody. does not 

voluntarily, as he walks through the lobby, chat and*gossip. 
and joke with his followers in the h£il-fellow-well-fhet« style 
as Palmerston used to do. Palmerston, with his lqpg ex¬ 
perience and consequent knowledge oi mankind, knew the 
: value of a gPeat man’s smile, and was quite avfhre that a 
hearty shake of the hand, or a familiar pat on the back, or a 
little delicate flattery, or evsn an afixious inqu&yteafter 
■ health, would often do as much to wip a^ialf-hearted friend 
as the presentation of a place. “ I wag,^* said a young 
member? once, to us,°“ away from the House for tiuee^reeks, 
ill, and when f returned, littfie dreaming thatPam had S?«aw. 
known thaj^I was away, I met him 
stopped! at bribe, patted me on the shoulder arid Said, ‘ Ahf ; 
-VTrV : .. 
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my dear fellow; why, they tell me yot* have been away— 
had flie godt, eh ?. Slacken the. fire, *thaVs the, only way. 

• But you^ore'Iooking well gow, I see; glad to see you back,’ ’* 

' '»'WbOjfionild resist such d? man as this ? Buff Gladstone 
cannot do trus—ifris not in him to do it. 

This oil the debit aid®) of the account: now for something 
on the "credit siSs* , Given, the party united; as it now* 
"happify is, can anybody l«ad it against the foe as Gladstone 
caft ? v H'4 v3 you observed how grandly, superbly, he is lead- 
ing jt_ in tfiis attack upon the Irish Church ? What vast 
and accurUtb knowledge he shows of the law and facts of his 
case! He has not beeif turned upon a single point. And 
yet it is no common case; on the contrary, it is one that the 


greatest statesmen and the most learned of lawyers might 
well have shrunk from with dismay. And then, remember 
that the leader of the Opposition has, in this case, no 
assistance from his old ally and colleague—his right hand, 
one may call him—Sir Roundell Palmer. _ He, unhappily, 
stands aloof from this war, being still bound in those ecclesi¬ 
astical fetters,which once held Gladstone, but which he has 
'St length snapped and cast away. Then, mark with what 
3 -H array, of irresistible argument he marches to the assault, 
and with what affluence of illustration! Gladstone’s speeches 
upon 'Shis subject have been more than commonly argumen¬ 
tative.« Ipdeed, we ne^r heard him reason po closely and 
triumphantly. His opponents have no chance. He is like 


a forced beleaguering a fort. No sooner does a foe show 
hiiiillil^than up, f oes the unerring Snider rifle and down 
/sirn^^Ies^Ihe adventurous foe. It or must we leave unnoticed 
"his remarkable reticence. Gladstone is. not remarkable for 
.^is^^pTOamawls. sometimes £e errs in spealong t^p ,;i>i§en 
PtoG ldiag, rnd frequently he. weakens tie 'force 'pfj Jub - 
r^aos^g’by wi bxcess of word's; but in this w^bitlieritb he 

has His speeches have bden**;for Ini, 
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hoyr 
%nfaqrd to 

«#- a : 



-> . a • ■--v : r j ; 

remarkably short aiid stu^ru3ly\b6ih^ac!f;;; 

' steadily.inflexibly, ufiswertingl^ he ha^ * 

: . object H; jB^lohemii^ 

•■xnotti 'dra^^ihte'li^ 

lateral^difiipiassioa.;. “What will-you do <witHv 
What .will*y5u endow?” they haws asked. ^ 
could tempt him Horn the line of hisn^rm. Ih 
space fails, he has led his party, as we said, superblgmfiliy?; 
so as no man living besides himself <ooul4 havfe lodlit, >v 
Disraeli said lately—alluding to the sayipg “ Me/mt m and ^ 
the hour is come”—he could not recognise the nSS^^anS he'" 
believed the clock.was wrong. 'Tke Conservatives cheered; 
immensely this small sneer;' but, though he cannot recognise 
the man, he is certainly hefe; and as to the hour,"it is 
generally the man who makes that. . '•> 



CHAPTER XXY. 



«ND HIS COLLEAGUES —HIS SPEECH ON THE 


Abissinian conqjj^rors ”—message from the 


-.//Queen. 


Juno S(6 1868 ^ as ^ een remar ^ e ^ ^at Disraeli's de* 

* * meanour towards his colleagues has changed’ 

' very much since he came into office. When he led the 
Opposition, he used to pet and flatter them, and sometimes 
n was almost' obsequious; and when any of them were/ 
attacked.^ was always ready to rush to their aid. But all 
.tfhis; it spits to us, has passed away. He takes little notice ; 

' ■ ' .of hhfcolleagues except Lord Stanley and Lord Mayo, and, 

jj*'' /' V * # ( 

r/only' on emergency does he consort with them 1 ; all, the 
f^othejihe appears to hold at a distance. It will be re- 
•‘f membeted that last^wir on several occasions he allowed 
.- ' them, one" after another, to use arguments which he must 


/ hav^own he should have to disavow, and take up poa-' 
he must have 'inade up his mind to evacuate. \ 

r*” • . l ' ’ L # \ V ' ' > 

« -T^he has not dons this year;, but he has certainly treated • • 
IgiSj'Cpll^Wes with cynical indifference. If they g^tj mto / 
( ^jM^|3ie| ’|ave to find theirjway qut withou^hia .aid. 1 ; 
latitude towar<H tifeimhas, jjgtlje 


; ; y./,,fV/\ 
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according to .constitutional rule and etiquette; and when 

the ^CJnder - Colonialo Secretary was foolishly rushing - into 
Collision with bright, so, far from Dfsraelf thinkin g pf 
advising ^dderley to be cautious? he woiid/^t^'-Cjpiical 
humour, rather rejoice to. see his inco^petetft ^bllet^e 
rashly tempting punishment. Mr. JBright # and. M% Disraeli ' 
are just nOw much farther from each othqjpthan they were. 
They used to be very chivalrous to each other; but we - 
suspect that the Prime Minister has far mpre respect for 
Bright than he has for Adderley. Truth is, Disradl? idolises - 
intellectual power, even in an enemy; and despisaMyedffiess, 
‘even in a friend. * * 

July 11 1868 event deserving most to be chronicled fs 
’ * the ceremonial of passing a vote of thanks to 

Sir Robert Napier and his army, which was performed on 
Thursday night, last week. It was advertised in the notice 
paper to come off at a quarter-past four. Public business 
usually begins at 4.30; but time is precious now, and we 
begin public business a quarter of an hour earlier; and so, at 
a quarter to four, the audience assembled, anC> JSxfDisraei^,. 
rose. The House was, “ without o’erflowing, full.* 1 It 
will riot again this Session be full to overflowing,® for 
many of the members are already gone, no miw to return, 
except by the grace of their constituent! Under the gallery 
there were many military notables, if we did Ifttt know 
them. There was a General Le Marchant, brother of Sir . 
Denis Le Marchant, our Chief Clerk; GeneraMSj®*?. 

- (not ex-Governor Eyre, as i^ome suppose#, but an Indian 
General), and several other military chief s^ brohze- 

faced gentleman who 0 sat ^jn front was he Who brogj^Jha 
despatches over—name unbndWn to us? or forgotten.: 5 
Mr. Disraeli spoke all through in his most solenm^iilowir 
and riaeasured toie—with a every* 
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sentence. He always adopts ttys style when he has to 
mak^ a 1 pet* an4 studied speech, on %n occasion likf ttys. 
His fi^nei^was^grave and formal; hie style was close, 
tera& sld eFgt'auimatiCj This speech had obviously been 
stydiedl 1 ffiere were marks of the file in every sentence of 
i^-ifle,though-,, workgd by a master; for tl$'speech was 
a" masterpiece Si. pft of its kind—a speech th$t nobody in 
the world but the great Caucasian could have delivered. It 
was an:admirably clear, distinct, historic statement of the 
achieveihbnts of the great soldier, coloured by the speaker’s 
Asian pagination. Some of his epigrammatic sentence^ 
were very picturesque. • Thus, he told us that Sir Robert 
“had led the elephants of Asia, bearing the artillery of 
Europe, over African passes which might have startled 
the trapper and appalled the hunter of the Alps.” The 
Spectator newspaper objects “that trappers catch beavers, 
and beavers live in waters, and trappers are consequently 
not good authorities about mountains.” Trapper, though, 
is a general term. It means one who entraps wild animals, 
whether on mountains, or plains, or in water; and in this 
sCCnse flfS’Treffor used the word. There was another sentence 
which almost verged on the ridiculous—that in which the 
speaker told the House that Sir Robert “had planted.the 
standard of4ike4ityorge on the mountains of Rasselas.” The 
House laughed atTrafe, and the Prime Minister himself 
smiled. ^Perhaps he thought this was rather whimsical and 


far-fetyfied, and meant it to be so. The laughter was, 
i&fctyfh, very faint, and not general. It came, probably, 

. fr£H%,the old men ©ply; for th«4young generation know little 
pf Dr. JT^rfsbtk’s famous story. It was a classic in our 
: vou ^|^jfl. to dib'found in every bookseljer’p shop ^but you: 

'day’s marclf and not fin^,it.* ; Indeed, a 
yon^fWbUjat the bar,jyhen he heard Disrftdi.talk of the 

said, <pr is reported jfc© fyve said* 
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“Mountain^ of Bagselasl Where " 
ne^ef seen thern^ • yen ’ see, i 
On*th6whdle * 




j^TJ 4 

concise; picturesque; and effective.** 
''''^di^lll^te'iirwsusEgood speech—a^yei^^^Ij 
Bat what a'edntrast it was to that wjiich w§ haf ju|t-| 

There was as much difference between |h*?e two ^ 
as there is between the two men^'anS that is a difforehca « 
of the distance of the whole heavens. * pisfcaeli *co^£2 
not deliver such a speech as Gladstone’s j^Gladst^ffe cbtdd 
not deliver such a speech as Disraeli’s. 

*fcne was Disraelian, the other ‘Giadstonian. The IPrimef' 
Minister’s was compact, laboured—we do not mean in a 1 
bad sense—and epigrammatic!” Gladstone’s was eloquent, 
'tr -and, as to the language, evidently imprcvmptu.' 

uo not believe that Gladstone ever studies beforehand , 
the language of his speeches. He has no need to do this.. - 
He gets up his facts carefully, no man more so; and; .no;'' 
doubt, he mentally maps out beforehand his lines of 
argument. But that is enough. He has such ah affluence 
of language always at his command wherewittetjPfitrihe his© 
thoughts that he has no occasion to study and arrangS; his ’ 
thoughts seem naturally to clothe themselves. One of'tho 
special features of his speech was the grac^^cknowledg-- 
inent of the merit due to the Govemft&ht for the successful , - 
management of this war. This is characteristic* of Glad¬ 
stone. He is a stem fighter when there is. fighting to be 
dqpe^ but in the fiercest struggle he‘always fights faki' : ,'J. 
"Would that all his opponent4 did the sa^ne*i And whendtha 
battle is Over-, he is always graceful and gen^roffe^o^his lo^S, 
Loud cheers from all*parts of the House greyed 
acknowledgment of the servid^s of her* Maje^’s^MMjjgf 




•% A'i -yj; 

courtesy, 
violated 
; out 
«DispIi! 


OP A PRINCESS.” 

. . ’ \ ■.#, 

nr to govern our r 
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to govern our proceedings, sadly 
r - r ^ r forget tow Stensfeld was hounded 
^■^c^emmeiit by" the Conservative party, 
&: lhb |^ok? and With what malevolence, 
affairiTand miscdhstraihg moires,'have 
jfeii|^t : ;a^p;i&lad^t6ne b$en pursued! Norwasfthe virtuous 
ahd puiip-iELind^S (Jobden spared. We ourselves 'heard a 
is, ^OUse^ativb’inember*charge this great and good man with 
|^^ii^jjbijpidjvith*the hat ” at the moment when he refused 
.'*-l3pafht%*^ift of jnoney. But enough of this. Let us hope 
TO^~the|jxampIe of Gladstone, so loudly applauded, will be 
’ petseyeringly followed. m * 


Jul is 1868 same Thursday evening the House had 

,7 * to perform the ceremony of voting an “ adjlress 

td her Majesty on the birth of a Princess by the Boyal 
consort of the Heir Apparent.” Mr. Disraeli movod the 
address and Mr. Gladstone seconded the motion. As the 
House has had to go through this form four times in five 
- years, it was not to be expected these two eloquent states- 
*gtnen dffiQhV&y anything very new. Mr. Disraeli found 
matter for rejoicing in “ the additional security which this 
"ausfjcious event gives us for the continuance of that dynasty 
whiofl is irligrdubly connected with the liberties of the ' 
:: country. No fear th^her Majesty’s dynasty will end, seeing 
; that her iftajesty has nine children, and already* as we reckon, 
thirteep grandchildren.” These flattering words of the 
; ?J|^iinW Minister are peculiarly Disraelian; and they will 
l telkat Court wliere. it is saidpthe right hon. gentleman! is 
il in favour.it is whispered, than any 

ias bq^i since the days of Cord MelbottfheV So., 
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Chief, mu, it m%y; but it may aot; . Cornt fivourite^ 
7** not always £een» popular, favourites: ahd if. the Eoyal 
favour is coirfewea on the Prime Master ak^olWckief 
and no^^ aa a pleasant Ogenjlemamwho ^enliven 

0f a ?ourt ^ely converJon, spark- 
Img with wit and repartee and tinged with .delicate* flattery, 

* result8 to* very oppo^of those.which 

7 ^ntemplated. Mr. Gladstone could not talVabout - 
strengthening and perpetuating the dynasty, and so he 
found matter for joy in the fact that “n® new strain has 
been imposed upon, no detriment has accrued to*the con- 
stitution of one whose pure andT tefty character and whose 
gracious manner, no less than her high character, has caused 
er to be an object of the ‘greatest interest.” So thev 
wrapped it up. The affair did not last ten minutes-* 

As soon as this was over the Prime Minister went to 

f,® bar - “ What have y° u there?” said Mr. Speaker. 
Message from the Queen, Sir.” “Bring it up,” replied 
r. Speaker ; and, all the members having taken off their 
hats Mr Disraeli marched up the House, bowing as he 
went, and handed the paper containing thS^mge tot? 
the Speaker, who proceeded to read it to the Housl the 
members continuing uncovered the while, according 0 to'the 
old rule in such case made and provided ^ tenaar of 
the message was that her Majesty, -fcfelng desirous of con- 
femng some signal mark of her favour upon Sjr Bobert 
Napier to grant him a peerage, as it attends was 

announced-recommendsthe‘Heuseof Commons to enaMg 

her Majesty to make provision to s^ure to Sir Bobert > 
Na^OT and his next surviving heir mal* tKfignsion of . 
£2^00 a year .. o Sir Bobert did his work i*UtyS«eU 
and this is his reward—a peerage and £2,000^ yee$ fortw’ 


0 



t 


LORD NAPIER OB' MAGDALA. 

f 


m 


, He is now Lord Napier of Magdala, an$ long iay' 
enjoy bief honours and his pension !• And may his son, be 


fa|tf&i:, aihd thdii tHo 




will not grudge 


• -T'.t ;v 



CHAPTEB SXVI., , 

■' HISTORICUS’’—THE IRISH CHURCH QUESTION^-JEFFBRSON 
DAVIS “UNDER THE GAIH^RI MR. GL^TONl’S . 

■ : SPEECH—MR. BRIGHT IN OFFICE—MR. CHILDERS—MR. 

:: • LYON PLAYFAIR. < . ’ 

* ' 1 , * 1 t t i - ,, ' v 

(< \ Y ; * %*;/ ' 

Feb. 27 1869. Mr ‘ ^ illiam & Vernon Harcourt, lpng : 

known s|s a practising barrister upstjtirs, has 
now got into the House. Oxford City, to its honour bft 
-it spoken, sent him here in November last year as the 
colleague of Mr. Cardwell. Mr. Harcourt is the author 
of those famous letters on international law wliioihfcppe^^. 
in. the Times signed “Historicus.” Very able letters, men 
say; but, for our part, we did not read them. Life is too 
, short, we deemed, to read such long e pi^s .on s^ch a. 
subject. When Historicus enterei***£ine House there was 
flhite a flutter to see him, and no wonder; for, iftNjhestidn* . 
j-ably, he is an able man, or the Times' editor.'would not 
"have given up to him-sue fi a vast aifea of its. spaced ■$, 
:;Js;too early yet to appraisi exactly Mr. ISarcourtVipra^ory^ - 
.^bi^ we may say at once that undoubtedly-in >4; 
y jan Odditicm tO that mental power , which fives’ 

' ^- ent » ,? ndCcauses ^ 
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' a tajl J ® m&ae/ttod?oiae, and has easy, graceful manners. 

I-’Va Vnv a# AAiiveia Via to 



^ouseT of Comf&ons, and that ; lis 'deliyery 
pfig more ijnpressive were the toif^hf it sSme- 
jr "ISod more lively. Nevertheless, .^ej speech 
Id: speech. *Indeed, there are not ten men in the . 
Honsei^io cojtld fciake a better, or one so good. 

\ * It is about twelve years' ago—not more— 

• *"* V 8 *®* s i nC e Mr. E^vfard Miall made a formal motion 
? for the disestablishment of the Irish Church. "What 
partic ular form his motion teok we do not remember, nor 
"is it vjorth while to ascertain. It was, in some shape or 
f other; a motion for the abolition of the Irish Church 
. Establishment. Mf. Miall made a. long, elaborate, and 
' able speech; to which a thin and rather drows/ House . 
listened with patience and decorum. No groans from'the 
Conservatives interrupted the quiet flow of the honourable 
^.oquence, and only a few, and by no means 
enthusiastic, plaudits from a sparse circle of Radicals 
, arottad him cheered linn on. When he sat down, it was 
rujWng yled ^^m nll hands that he had delivered a most 
admirable, and template address. Great stress, we re¬ 
member, -ftas laid upon the epithet temperate. A debate ' 

' ‘ Sprang up; but it did not last long. Was there a division? 
if^cS Ifbr^t. But n*o matter. \\ The exhibition was over^; 

the &hibition; forHhat was what most, of us;- 

•f - and no more. No One'.. 1 



■ai/ exhibition, and no more. ,|Tp;.One>; 
l^j^FMrf-Jdiall was not, but 

tboimh^^- evening ha® been wasted., ( „.Spnm.Jew,. 
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. Sir; a century hence, perhaps, ancl then only by a revolu-° 
^tiqp." “Faith!” said an Irishman, to the writer of these 
lines, “Mi'all niJght as well* try to abolish theojoator,” 
And, in truifli, we almost thought the sapie Pjrimerston 0 
led the'house then, and was stroftg and 8 vigbr(S6g(; and we 
have no . tkfdbt that he looked upon Miafi as # a "’mere 
dreamer of dreams. Whiggery still dominated the Cabinet. 
Gladstone himself never for a mome&t then g thought that 
the change would come in his day, though we happen to 
know that not many years afterwards^ he s$6*: “ first 
Reform, and then the Irish Church.” The Conservatives 
were in a minority, but exceedingly strong. If nof%nasters 
of the situation, they were powerful enough to control it. 
Disraeli *no more thought then of “ leaping Niagara ” than 
he dreamed of jumping over the moon; and the Earl of 
Derby’s mission, as he said about that time, was to stem 
the tide of Democracy. In short, the abolition of the Irish 
Establishment was then in the category of improbabilities 
-*-a thing to be speculated upon by “ wild theorists ” like 
Miall, but as little likely to become an actuality, or even 
possible, as travelling forty miles an hour y^as thflng ^ jio^ 
be possible, by the writer when he used to ramble, up to 
London from his native town in a stage at the rat© of.fifty 
miles in eight hours. ^ 

But even then, readers, the mamrflmo*was~^ordained to 
attempt this great work, and will, probably, accomplish it, 
was on the Treasury bench; and on Monday last he did 
actually, as Premier of Ei/darsd, introduce a Bill ’to dp ^t, 
and got it read the first time. What anSwent is this when 
we think of it! Disraeli, in one of%is ifkvels, exclaims^ 
“ How grand are “events! ” Surely this isSine oLthe 
grandest that fte ever contemplated.. Of ^Wse.^he House 
was full to overflowing. As we passed throifgh Sft Stephen’s 
Hall, at 'three o’clock, there were over^ 2 ^ 0 , perhaps 800 , 
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£ to ballot for , seventy-five places in,, the gallery, 



7,orders used/tb, he .admitted* 

S? „ ; Vl k® , jA'*'' 1 '" t *' ft * ' ’» 

y come^fi^^ 


iMfly gs. seven in the rnorm. 
our. rBut now the selection; is! 
1st Jto make his appearance has’’a 


ballot,4; r 

first.' When we arrived in the'members’ 

: lobby-^ifoiind.- a trowd even’there. An order was issued 
.WTO^ ; jP^ce.^|o -keep strangers out of this place, .but it 
cotdd hqt ,J)e»done. Members brought their friends up the 
private'^taircase and by *tfter ways. The police, as soon 
as Mr. Speaker had passed in, made several attqjnpts to 
clfe'ar the lobby of strangers. 3 But for a long time they 
could not do their work effectually; for many of the 
strangers were chatting with members, and in such case 
the pplice must not interfere. Besides, though the regular 
lobby policemen have got to know the new members, the 
extra men necessary for such'an occasion as this don’t 
.know, half a score; and what if, in their zeal, they had 
%Qi-Ttfffi v’&ierqj: ar or two out into the cold ? It was a danger 
too dreMful to be hazarded; and so it happened that the 
members 1 :’, lobby was for a time a scene of most unusual, 

’• confution. for a time. Soon Gladstone rose, ^ 

• and of course every Member was in his place ; and then ; 

tiie constables charged the strangers and cleared the lobby.' 
J*. The |gtables—Bo^al, noble, and diplomatic—came dowti? 
fti'^fiOirength. 0°f Royal’nofc bl® 8 there were two, if, no i 
mqi%f One-WRs the Count de Pfiris, thp Orleanist pret^pre 
^tljt^pl^t tnce. This gentleman is a 

alphas been since his hoyhq^»|^ib 
'***'"' ' ^i,.be|rae^ ^n;4n|^;^^|r^a : ' 

,^Jing^iiei^llfetOEe?^, Nof 

’WtWSa-::?. ■ *- ■ 


■'m 




breast," e 
no gtbui< 
rondel 
iflore.wp 
thanjthjs 








ilrince 


th^[ihgbm|^S|g; going .to; ^pQjds^CTQgosmg 
tHe';^^^ljIi||i^eni: ' and 'disendom^ap' 

with good prospect of success'?;^ pfe ctwiulei 
Iram^^gays that his Boyal Highness es 
by studying books and political institutionii^^^^^Mh foi 
this possible event. Another Eoyal persons^^^p Field 
Marshal the Commander-in-Cbjef—no! we jroj ^ba rdon, 
the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief—biis 
: hess-the Duke of Cambridge'. He came late, 
there was a place reserved for him. As we saw T$§J^y^ > 
Highness pass swiftly across the lobby, we ag^ff^hegatt 
questioning ourselves. “What will his Eoyal Highness 
do,’' we asked, “in this crisis, when Gladstone’s Bijl^obs, 
as it certainly will do, to the Upper House?.the 
- battles for Catholic emancipation two Eoyal Duhes-^to-'; 
."‘wit, York and Cumberland—sturdily and so^ewh#4»^a^^^!* 
opposed the measure. The Duke of York, as wo remember, 
was for a long time the main hope of the advocates of 
Protestant ascendancy, a real, and true^ 

> 'fideii whose health used to be drunk at all Tory gatherings: 
three times three and volleys of Kentish 
speech on the coronation oath 


:ed every available 


Do our reads 


Imehch^ 


thelah!swer of old General Thompson 
I’^pl^f'^'it ■ is too%ng to give'her\bu^^®|s^ 4r ' ,a “' 


<■ ihiMSlS^^bht ’the coronation bgth^inth^ 
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religion as bj law established.” 

jjp^fcjier Itfajegty 

“ :t 


.__ 

* "W 


JfaaBC^|pi 

your la? 

-,, • ', ^jfe^SS 

pt .WjMi 



;s, drunk or sober;-‘mia; 



#ere to 
^protect 


leans may he refuse his" assent^ 

___ pf^arli«unent. It is in tbe King’s' ^jp&city of 

<sfcpK|i ^ of; foot, horse, and dragoons that?W is to 
! prote^§w dpvs, and not by refusal to co-operatdf ih his 
, legi^^re^capacity in sugh alterations as may frbmtime 
to-H &W fbund needful.” This is a digression. Granted;. 

headers will reflect upon it, it will be fptiindf 
imp r|^y aluable than all the rest of the article. There was 
quii^ll^ibpkery of Bishops upstairs. The head of , the 
■eCpies^ltical hierarchy, the Archbishop of Canterbury^ was 
j -therefll’He sat next to the Field Marshal Commanding-in.;- 
, ,Chiei.^ f Suggestive this of the alliance, in old times, of 
Hhp*f!h|rch and the Army—Army agreeing to help Church 
|y^|^~|ppf n.o,ed, Church binding itself to help Army with 
i; : mbre'f4rrSS^able spiritual weapons. We have said “alliance 
ih ell ’iSSoies,” ^ut the "'alliance exists still; and. only a few 
! y* w .^j ^ ys. s^y?i tithes collected in Ireland at the point 
% -of me.’i^ronet. But the two representatives alluded to-H? 
gSpf ^V“tj|foph and the Army—have come down to ;biea^ 
vSo^f t^el^lihae Minister proposes to - dissolve this alU^acd^ 
.Is hotltjus 0; 


<^|t;^|^Sj^feland ib concerned, for ever, 



^#1 
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secretaries. The.ubi q uW r 

course, was present! j- o «uuf8on, or 

1 kvft jw. ** a ii * J ' rnM ’ • &k< ,v ' 1 


by Bpe0& '$ 

that be wa% prese: 


s^tbei 

, ie °4 

§on oil 
^6‘worldr 


h v d®8£ Jefferson Davis—a name j& tbe s 
-> the world > or at least the M 

gre\v p e, and, although it has no terrors' < ^i# ; >it "wiM 
eerily be historic. We caught a sight of the X&&! 
of.the Southern Confederacy, and his appMmfl'nn't' 

' dlSa PP° inted We had i^gined that SgsS 
genius over such a powerful confederacy^^ 
Jefferson Davis was-must <be a man of strild#f2 
mandm ? appearance. He is, however, anything b^SS 1 
He. nr of the middle height, rather undj it 
very thin; and if there be anything remarkable^ hj 
atuxes, any indications of power, we failed to discern it. 
But then we must remember that this was) not thf proUd- 

quered bafflld^dTr ^ W ® saw ’ feu ithe con' 

, .quered, baffled, dethroned usurper; not the mesifaAg&r, 

Znd h 7 “ qUart6r ° f a miIIi ° n soIdi ^at^cS^ 

,toand, but a ruined adventurer, Wo had tbroW for a 

gdom and lost his all—and further, jhgt, after 4% years 

otmcarceration, he has, with a sort of c^tei^ous mercy, 

ust ; , been fet out of gaol. The port and aptfearan5^ 

: the .^-President were most likely much S 

Slewed “ c f S Pres f ntial a* Eic^4th 

• * Vwtones P our mg in upo# himi-from 'toeti! 

.and very different from that o" " 4 %J&‘ 

\ ^ an ^bo-.glided through 
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ktaed i|[a tm^own. Wfi remember the time when peers, 
bnetPj^^^ghtlo^^o 1 ^ 011 ®^ 8 haye t xmbonne|gd 

► r ' SL.? 1 J-.i^'^i'-'’i-t hi Jt AHA rn>nn& Vlltri ATI/I iViATA 

IMvIlr 



oi 


schemer The House was 
:ance of it, taking a bird’s-eye vie^W from a 
i +he gallery, was imposing. And here note 
!&<&$ fact. All on the right of the Speaker are 

_ ’^r a man; but are not Conservatives on the 

ler^fiaSs, 4 ’ Liberalism, as you see, has overflowed its 
usurped some see re of seats below the gapg- 
ty bjj the Opposition side. The House is divided equally: 
am^for so many Liberals on the right and so many 
iinservatives on the left. But if the Liberals number a 
mdred more than the Conservatives, of course they must 
Re possession of the seats which they have conquered. 
l&i thu| *‘ below the. gangway ” on the Conservative side 
to^ ^have a new meaning; and if this goes on we 


ay eip^ct to bear Mr. Disraeli addressing his opponents as 
e honourable membeis opposite and honourable members 
Jjhe^angway on this side. "What a curious result 
Lllfpfe be of his own measure! But now the private 
id 1 i'^ther‘*]pfecedent business is done, and Mr. Speaker, 
ling, Joalls out “ Mr, Gladstone,” and the Premier 
"ftnOtraightwify a salute cf enthusiastic cheem gceets 
'^'l^orator.'* • Then there ‘is a rustling as brings, 
"^)|pi^r, order,” as tardy memlfer|';sbhk to 
^ilfoliowed by a silence as profound.,' {&'&&& pi 
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fini C £? ^Ti” 7 ■*?> W a #* orator W 

A i *%: .^? s ® Roomed, at th«* 

MA iftey, ■that'' ** 

imprest of ' ' 

House 

*. ? ' .1 * 2 .« .irc^s, 

. regularly sit'felL 

: ,V 2* ;yi.^>. B ? nch - 14 seemed at firBt’verJPsJl 
® Tf^ P resence in ^at quarter was to^MaiUim 

2 S»? V * ■—* » *^.# 3 ?W 

getting over it. He, we suspected, was pitched 
the rest °f the performers; an£ as one.singer 
pitched tqo high, though his may%e the right key ME' 
cance of levelling up his companions to his note;%$$&: 
m evitably be dragged down to them, so'we'feared' 

mor^-l f n f * W ° Uld b6 dragged down ’ or » what w mil' 

more likely, leave the choir. But we have now^e to 

thatih *p at n ? lthGr ° f theSe misfor tunes will happing but 

n^U ^ ° f th6 B ° ard ° f Trade « 80 ^ fromlink- V 

Zf BnZ e ^ e V° ne , t0the Treasur y Bench. At p^nt V 

but in what ^ d ° n i e httle m ° re than answer que ens: 
..but m what a novel style he has answered 

tTonsTo^ 6 d ° " 0t Sayit " —- answen^W 

If ^ • lr langUage t0 C0DCeal rather than reveal ty trath M 

1SterS did “ 0t USe the *W9&tioJU# tbe^fe;, 

bad *»na - ree0UrSe t0 the su PPressio veri, which X5»4&W ; 
bad-and in some cases worse. Answering questidifEas^: 
great art, art of the Jesuitical kind. The proble^Wk’Ko^' 
to revea! tittle as possible, and at the same tinilto maS' 
J“0 questioner believe that all that he wanted^^%scio^^ 

Ion « Paotice 

■Hord' 


lieco^ «a afle 
jttaCtiSe 
aonceali: 
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do ft ; but through the thin disguise of 
\% and apparent plainness of state- 

@®e';a s gi!ie|ti0ner was clEinng Out 
g v receiledf;ibng' bdt 
n$ honest; answer, the fra|MaA J Well, 
"satjpfied? It^as a good ahsv^®f?«"i^es, ,, 
l^repli^h “ but it had one fault:’-* ^%What was 
^^'jbeUeye' it was all a lie.” It requires no art $6 
"truth. Mr. Bright has taken into office all the 



#1 

•wm 

? “ t4 f^stj,c : simplicity of the religious body to which he 
doiigsj and the world s^as' for the first time a Minister of 
whose yea is yea, and his nay—nay. • And this 
nSfrthe least wonder in this wonder-teeming time. What 
^gjjpractice should spread through every department of 
le’.State, even into diplomacy? One shudders to think 
'hat, a host of diplomatic secretaries and attaches would 
nd.'lhlh occupation gone if that should come to pass* 

If’appears to us that Mr. Childers, our First Lord, has 
Solved', to adopt this practice, and means, whenever he 
^pls.np^the House to explain his Admiralty Estimates, 
>.'^U;;'tt?e truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
c^th. :'No official statement made in our time was so clear, 
oMin/' so obviously trustful, as that which Mr. Childers 
a||^JffiJdonday. This, too, is a novelty in modem times. 
/Vh||’ck]|hmot remember tjie long, wearisome, tortuous, 
oar^p^^^rplexed, and perplexing statements ;\of ' Sir 
f ”. the apparently candid, frank, ingenuous; 
|*ut E&ally utterly untrustworthy, speechesi,qf Lord ^ 
en Sir Charles sat down, fewwhp hac( 
ew much more than they knew Blifore he. 

pimple 

here' 

Nit 1 - 
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from t| 
high of 
"it eeems| 
his de| 
ina gla§ 

us not pnly what is right, but als5 the imperflt 
medhamantoo. This is a great change, but M 

able V! *0 Lords *»* Secretaries of the Adroit 
consider.ittheir duty when they stood at the tab# 
everything. Mr. Childers comes with a newmisf 
means io defend nothing that is indefensible, w$ to 
.everything, as far as he can, which he thinks requirll' 
rag; and what is too bad to be mended he will Ml 
^abohsh^. In short, we have in office at last, aS^flWMl 
'' ? real radical reformer; that is, a reformer # 

r ° 0t (radix ’ a root; heuce radicad)W^S 
, evil which he discovers. This was the impression 

£**-Merswas delivering JverySg) 

. What then? Is truth at last to govern in all depaf 

? dethronin g the falsity which for age& hfc 

?°’ the &Wed Astnea, who left the worlff 
m ay come back again. ' ^ 

Map. 26,“i869. ® ere * s anot her nej7 memBer u^o 

he rose ’ half a dozen ot 4 ^ 

. pointed to the new man 

. the^ehtlMehvbh thAV 
..hut 

'^ nd ll 

, dro; 




oh thdir legs seemed indi* 
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PLAYFAIR. 



|i> A ■"% ' • % ~] 

E#fD»s 


MBiS att.it beeS-a rac^ofse f 6ta.d ^m a-hon( 
l^^ pld^ave knoW all ab£tft 
^pKgb 1 and St; Andrew’s,i^av@'|®M^|se3 
Upending this, one of the most iilas|ri^^6f tl 
i^^MMa ^iiament. Dr. Playfair is calm'and slow,* but not 

>nffilKw^nrVt 1 1 a+. Vina infnrw.f.inn ia ■nAr-Po/rf. V»ia lonmiofifn nr\n- 


Tbere ^ are, th^gb, 
who 

W v ■’’- 1 , 

.... Lfeaida 

^® asi *^^iw^beir 
|^.I never 
honour'* 

^ vei& 



slang phrase, if»y^e may be allowed tojuse slang, 
i&^P^ nehts of the Bill were “shut up.” In short, here 
^^^^icientific demonstrator transferred from his profes* 
lajdah chair to the Senate. But the speech was 4dt ;$i: mere 
^af ghment. There was a touch of humour in it. He told 
some Presbyterians took the test and obtained. 
Wmj& ^though, for the most part, they aft^rwtods 
their former faith in Presbyterianism.” A laugh 
SSpJstteerihg sort broke forth here from the Opposition 
B&^pn^j^it promptly the Doctor turned the tables/^ by 
jjP||fc. “Test? taken in such a manner and f^ai-i(e?&j)o- 
^fe bM'.nouicl not benefit the Church whicb?^xt^ted 

Slg»« iy after a signature is not aftenfledf^it^jd 
InHfe&his is at once humorous and sarcas||f^^Syie: 
*®®T^P^‘'ftiore about this speech; 




MO*!m mnmm oh the hobsh o» oomuoes. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



!Ll AND HIS EACE—MR. LOWE’S BUDGET—MR. 
AND MR’/ SERJEANT DOWSE—MR. ^pNRY 




The House on Thursday, the 18th, the day 
' fixed for the second reading of the Irish Church 
U^as well filled; but we have seen it fuller.. 'Everyseat ,, 
,, but very few members had to stand, pd there 
ire only two or three members squatting in the gangways, 

^ quarter to five o’clock Sir Denis Le Marchaht, theclerk % 
called out, “Irish Church Bill, second reading.”^ 


Gladstone, without rising, lifted his, hafyby 
indicated that he moved that the Bill be now . 
ond time. “ That the Bill be now read the second 
>’ Speaker. The Premier having thus parted 
on its career, Mr. Disraeli rose to propopA h^ 
that the Bill be read the second timelprirday 
the Conservative leader enteredihe.arena 
51 he waf greeted by volleys of c^e^s jrpm. 
jjeitches. He appeared to be in carilal con-* 
of manner, .and ;his»pr^Rth,,; 

r>A, ‘JL 
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\£? 

p: 

^ 5 ,.;Petersburg. ’" I tad 
Siei^of Finance, Count Cancrin ; }'^;-^«M &« 
ahian Jew t The loan (contemplated) was 
w . j£ the affairs of Spain. I travelled without 
lifra to Spain from Russia. I tad an audience witt 
If Minister, Seiior Mendizabel. I beheld one like 
MiMe son of a nuovo Ghristiano, a Jew of Arrag'on. I 
__@ffi ? Btraight to Paris to consult the President of the 
IlflS^ouncil. I beheld the son of a French Jew, a hero 
^ggjp&al Marshal (Soult), and very properly so; for Who 
military heroes if not those who worship, the Lord 
3|^ ,V *“And is Soult a Hebrew?” asks Coningsby. 
§^and others of the French Marshals—Massena*; his 
Manasseh.” Then Sidonia tells Coningsby he. 
sgli^^^fussia. “ Count Arnim entered the Cabinet,' and 
Prussian *Jew.” * Who, after reading, this and 
like ij, can doubt that the ruli|g passion.of the 

a that his highest 


g ive leader is pride of race, and that his - highest 
is to place another—his own— na'me°upon the roll 
pus men, that some future Sidonia mighlKsay,_ I 
nglandf I fouiyl the Conservative party b^ttlirilf 
feMion upon-the Irish Church; the ie^bf it 


JawSBR^l. 
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shafl gfVe but little 
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flophers that ever flourished in this, count 
ther^have been,lew periods ol th^ oo^try’S hist 
whicfn&aaore emmejn 
moment---and ; they..« 

; that, ho H e^f^i^imay v be,t^ disco^ 
science, hatirvCllously those# discoy$ri| 

trate the secrets of the material world,^>s coht 
comfort of iftan--?as undoubtedly they will coij^. 
all these great philosophers agree upon ane**poin|^|^ tha 
is, that in these investigations there is a poiflt the; 

meet the insoluble, and where the most transparent power 
of the intellect fail and disappear. It is at that point tha 
religion begins.” 

It was worth a Jew’s eye (ifo disrespect to Mr. Disraeli) 
to be able to observe the House when the ex-Premier j**oun<3 
up this magnificent piece of bathos. An audible titter rad 
along the Liberal ranks. Serious though the subjectwas] 
the Ministers on the Treasury bench could not keep down 
the comers # of their mouths. The Conservatives observing 
this, broke forth into defiant cheers; but, as we threw a 
glance at their honest faces, it was easy to seQjjhat dhey, 
were puzzled exceedingly. Disraeli delivered thisp&sage 
with so much solemnity, unction, and dramatic action tlfat 
they thought it must be something wonderfully cjgver jo bu^ 
evidently they did not understand a bit of it. 3?ancy the* 
head of the country party discoursing to his followers about; 
“the insoluble,” and telling them that it is at the iigioluble' 
that their religion begins! Wasothe like of that e^er. heaftdy 
in the House of Commons before ? Disraelflhasoften pjayedf 
wondeti^.tricks ii^ the way of bewild^ring*Ius,.3Bceotian 

►•■•frien^^B^this -,.'surpasses^ -them . all. ,, 

tHe, otir.^eiH^io-as fceed^|^^H^|®’ 1 *|| 

ithe Liberal ranks. la 


and long peals 



from t&e Libet%l v: KUik4?!.|| 



MB. LOWE’S BUDGET. 


below the gangway |£,largely 
^tbe^ri : bi s ip®i 0 ' Editions 

rfciemcjfies. \BtLt again 1jn(|; Conaairvatrves 
• gy ranch'as to say, it is true; 


S % ^pp 5 |Leera, much as to say, ^1 xff ? it is true; 

||^^ey( t of religious liberty ’*; tbohgh"we know 
^jafiihber who confessed that he though! that this 
comin^ii father strong. Well might Bright say after- 

I r tt^t the Tright hon. gentleman “ seemed to have a 
y of ^i^own, or makes it as he goes along/* But, not- 
tanding all this, and ijoich more of the same character, 
eli^s was a very wonderful speech. The artistic joinery 
vas perfect; the ease an* dramatic power with which it 
ajivered were never excelled; and some of the criticisms 
j Government scheme were clever and specious, though 
allacy of most of them will have been exposed long 
i this paper gets into the hands of our readers. Indeed, 
$ we could put pen to paper Mr. Bright had tom many 
*m to fragments and scattered them to the winds. 

'ffl A morning paper told us that there was not 
Ip* * muc h anxiety to hear Mr. Lowe’s Budget 

eC<sb*A>^hfe is ^scarcely correct. .There were in St. 
ephen js^H all, when we passed through it, strangers 
fo^gh t^ffill the gallery twice over. In no part of the 
jb%e> whfere strangers sit was there a vacant place. The 
XSr of the House was quite full, and so were the members* 
ill^|S^|Qf course, we did not see the rush ajid the ex- 
teMebt thal/*werc» when Gladstone used to enchant his 
sarefs Wonderful Budget speeches soine years 

m ^° L *° excite: sn^^:^eryotir. 
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Le-tp be generally; thought thatHms would 


yoniip. 


Ji^et—mem^|;q^iet balancing of accounts. 
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Th(M» lias been 80 muc£ received/so muclsttent •’ 
much, which-must s$rhttKx« ; <A *2* 


the comiiPiaa«eil : ha3 'nA*** w- xriAw 


■, a, 

, oted out. nJMm mm 

r .^i|-;%.toan had not the slightlifS^%iti 
fire-mraftaicfe duty would be remitted. M&fflmMg: 
was quite"'startled when he heard that the taxes ' 

to be aboli8bed • And as n^mm 

wonders that were to be done traded out of tShul in 

we^/for M r Cr ° Wd there W6re Simply 
w 11 for Mr., Lowe that he had to disclose thes$&iL»i 

te hard,y h ™ Ma *■» w.J2g 

He dtt be an attractive speaker, and when he is Shill an 
o^asion offers for him to fash out Us wit and JS* 
Wt his darts tipped with biting sarcasms, no man cSS 
the passions of his audience more than he • hut n 
ment, especially a statement 

tf.fr “ —* ** - of Us X Su 
a Went for finance; doubtless he has-cimntfliS^ 
that Budget was all his own Eut if 0 n l 

1 w?; TV ie si,t t0 ■* • 

^nd TL^i. 

wmdd seem, is blind. Now when Mr r™ •?*?,.. 

%£&•*• " e “> ota tions, having noM^Z 
exoppt a few catch-notes, this “effect deVtivl^fr^a t 
im^;the flow of his eloquence, 

Sjgg&'gfc 1 ;* “noticeable that 



MB. LOWE S TEOtJBLH. 
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did little eie» hut 
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stons and. those » which .LQ^'s bhna- 
Gladstoneican read Half a 

®^t^^^.glan ce he can take in the sums he^ishds to 
d & ntum round and parenthetically? Explain 
'5|^(C^hen* at a glance hit upon them agaip^ : But 
, »vvhen he wanted to quote a document* had 
^’j^ibp .and painfully search for it with his eyes 
n ajt inch or two of the table, then to hring it close 
8 '■$$$,■ adjust his glass to the right focus, and then, to 
P|epaper slowly backwards and forwards before his eyes, 
jrsfich circumstances eloquent parenthetic explanations 
lt|iQ80 ''which Gladstone was wont to give us . were 
igSjhle. A morning paper told us that Mr. Lowe 
| blundered over his figures, and certainly he did,, 
|g this wonderful ? The wonder to us is how, under 
ggfeculoies, he got through those voluminous figures 
Peculations at all. But he did, and with distinct 
asa.’;', Jndeed, though the House has often heard more 
feent Bu dget speeches, it may be questioned whether, it 
|yer lfe|tened to a clearer financial statement. A certain 
feorr^cc told us on the following Monday that-he 
pfe met with two men who could understand.it^^fr. 

must be men of exceedingly,.-lingted 
3 have talked with many upon this^d^et 
jpec with two men who cpT4dpot.in|deif|1fA»b 
hour Mr- Lowe got, inte| 
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mental vision the^e is rarely « 

Indeed, on oniy one question was h£ ever far ;, 
^ s our readers may reSqemher. tt*^* tv,ai 
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boldest, ablest, most honest KeforfhefB 
and see hbw. he inaugurated his careers Ch^^eilijr <Ji. 
Exchequer ! ^He has worked a financial miraole^a^ con¬ 
futed’'the dogma that “ from nothing these & npt&gg^riade.”, 
From our post of observation it was amusing to watch the : 
faces of honourable members, especially thos® of the Con-; 
servative gentlemen, as our Chancellor of the Exehequei# 
began to take out of his empty bag, one by one, its marvellov 
contents. “ Marvellous contents from an empty bagj ^ 
looks like an absurdity, but it is really a sober truth? . 
did not pur Chancellor of the Exchequer, like the conjure! 
on the stage, show us that the bag was empty—turning i 
inside out and shaking it before our eyes? Disraeli.sa 
immovable, showing no sign of astonishment or even interest 
He might have been, from anything discernible, in a reverie 
mentally far away from the House. Mr. Ward Hunt, tl£ 
ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, tried to look the samfe. 
does not become officials, you know, to show feeling.. 
admirarir-he moved by nothing-is the> official qotto* bti 
he .did not succeed. He could not suppress his marpnse l 
his opponent began to draw his good things out of that emptl 
bag., - Penny off the income tax; abolition of the ,$luty o 
fir?insurance; ditto the duty <on ommtyises,cabga«wf*t 
other public vehicles; and ditto the one sighingM®** 
tm Idreign c,om. “ Where will he get*% tooney 
those athazed’sena^ors seemed to say. TMjybes^f .che^l 

toy to^m* taken out ot ton 

; 'sapi'iu &&& •" 
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lobby liras not tBronged as we haVe known it on 
; nights £|&ere was just that miscellaneous assemblage 
riounge^ wlfes ataays^congregates early in th0 §jv«®ing 

..’^^ed to get intp the galleries, 

mer^ilfers,' whd7 hay»h& nothing to” 
ifl tihie*. dropped in to see what w4S going on. 
t^were r n6*spe0ial knots of people. Nothing bf a pleasant 
see, expected to come out of this Budget., 
e’lf put ai penny on the income tax, I suppose,” was the 
art. omeverybody’s lips. Had it been known what was 
hat despatch-box which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
s Tjjrith mm as he entered the House, the lobby would 
e boon crowded with cab proprietors, omnibus company 
tctors^ and representatives of all the insurance companies 
London. But they were all away, little dreaming .that 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was about to revolutionise 
ir trades and pour a cornucopia of blessing into their laps. 

> have said that the loungers in the lobby were incredulous 
en a messenger came out and said that Mr. Lowe meant 
bake a penny off the income tax. “ He means put it on,” 
laSagacious old fellow well known there. “ To be sure,” 
togga&d another; “ he can’t take it off.” But when it was 
coveted that the news was true, and when, one by one, 
ter items of intelligence came out, astonishment knew no 4 
pids.v^The telegraph clerks in the central hall had, be 
|r, no nght time of it that night, for such news as that 
| to be promptly “ wired ” all over the kingdom, and across. 

Ji ChUnnel too. » ' ' / 

f\ - * # *• ' ' 

V: '■! . ‘./ 

r^he small passage of arms between Mri' Serjeant , 

* DoVse and Disraeli on Monday night Was very- 
Serjeaft brought f/proviso^ 

^ need 

i ; ''b^' : j|lVen.*''^ , 'did v aht w past?:. , '^e i, i(larned ,-^e^eant did : 
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not intend to push it. Ifo constituents at Decry unshed 
him to bring it forward merely to^ elicit! t^e^ s opinio4 of 
the A«jernment» theKepn. ? ’^erehpbh'?^^^&rae^ ipse, 

gentleman^^Mjhis ^^^^^>re^ll|mi 
angry in^ dagger 

somethi^^f^n^d 'Disraeli, “ no doubt, chamnfi 
in tl|e tb£mqd Serjeant’s manner as he 
mentsj'.Buf he (Disraeli) did not think •tha^|ba : ^bi 
member tfas justified in trying these expermai^j^M| u 
patience of^tbe Committee to gratify the vaniiy'ipf'.^ 
constituents,” and a good deal more in the i^e^|frain 
all of which evoked loud laughter and cheer# ^fOrsoo 
as.JjJr. Disraeli sat down Mr. Gladstone,’^ei^gihO 
his learned friend’s feathers were ruffled, kindly .rose ,t 
smooth them down. But Mr. Dowse would not be com 
forted; and, when Gladstone retired, he leaped, with : 'T|i 
impetuosity, to his feet, his broad face, usually sdJgppd 
humoured, red with anger, and, if he could but hayb^gq 
a hearing, he would doubtless have given as goq 
got; for, with a clear stage and no favour, we tybU#*^ 
the learned Serjeant at chaffing, or is an encounte^qf 
against the right hon. member for Buc]js. But the 
servatives woqld not hear the learned Serjeant; takmg |h< 
cue from thdlr leader, they met him with volleyshl ch^lfin, 
chel^ f To describe the scene accurately is, of C^ps 
im|jS|j|i|il© ; j; but here is a small Jbit of ft, photb^a: 
thej Jnn^is well as circumstances . woulSa ’ 4 ^"^ 
Geutlqinen opposite (volley bf^cfiq . 
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there wasafiiight lull, during -which the learned Serjeant 
gave his op^liaQls tHis^vigorotis kickinpa#ing^"I am glad 

d o# the learned •jtnembgrioia>the 

^jj 0 - 


I have ■elicit 
is/tf 



sen a lew w 


^ere/gentlemen, 
T ^of you 

’lline^earned Serjeant alone ? Jmia gentleman 
^, and, with fair play, can handle ‘them£; What 
LVl£ 7 readers, of this little thrust at the Bishops— 
converted Church lands into perpetuitijes, the- 
1 ‘ which are £29,354 8s. 10d., the only conversion 
in Ireland by the Established Church ” t 

\ii I * *■ 0 ’ v l *' • ■■ 

^ r ‘ f° r Merthyr-Tydfil, Was a 

' * * Nonconformist minister, and preached at Marl- 

borough, Chapel, Kennington; and, if he preached’as Well as 
he spoke in the House of Commons, his congregation were 
to w efivied. Preachers, Established or otherwise,-lay or 
- regularly ordained, are seldom effective speakers; there is 
,lly a taint of the pulpit about their nlanner, style, and 
geology which is to a House of Commons audience 
Nibble/ It was, therefore, not without misgiving that 
■ we set .Ourselves to listen to Mr. Eichard. Will he be able 
^O^^py^off the little Bethel style and manner? asked we, 
f ; 'nfuiyiyt lf not, he is a lost man. But, whatever misgivings 
a few minutes Mr. Eichard dispelM them all. 

' ■-.’ He'®ok|;;feom the first bravely, vigorously, eloquently, 
||ati attaint of the conventicle in manner, M ipne, or 
only been in the House a few,‘feobMs^ ■ 

' •* l * ± 1 . -_i • _ ± 1 '»' _ ■'V 


if to the manner bom ; nay-' better -than 
iMht gnly kept clear of the : pulmfti®®Bi 
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and to be able to do that is here and everywhere, and always 
has been, a rare accomplishment. His perfect dkse and self- 
posaessjou were something really rema^kftbre. This was his 
maiden speech; at all events, he had ; neverspo^en at any ’ 
length ih thl\House before ; f i' 


adnevers; 

_ often 

spoken the iCg hnst have envjed honon^^e. meiffbpr’s 
coolness^ «mOeli-possession. How 'ar^we td::|ccoiint for 
this? , Well, in the first place, Mr. Richard ig, f as it^ve* 
learned, a practised public speaker. H^i^the secretary’, of 
the Peace Society, and on many a platform lie has adtocafed 
and defended his peace principles. He is, too^hpugh helis 
not a member of either of our famous Universities-r-evidgnwfy 
a cultured man; and he has, what many highly cultured m|i 
never can obtain, the gift, natural or acquired,*of utterii g 
good, plain, vigorous English. Then, again, he was * n 
this occasion, as doubtless he always is when' he speal l, 
thoroughly in earnest; and there is much in that, readei f, 
as you will see, if you reflect upon it. Indeed, we long sip 8 
came to the conclusion that unless a speaker be in eamei , 
ins pired by sincerity, speaks what he really believes, he ne^ r 
can speak with effect. Gladstone is an eloquent orator^ I o , 
Orator more eloquent has appeared in the House for’tell 'a 
century; but it is only when he is really in earnest®that «e 
is effective. But is he not always in earnest ? yoi^will^^ 
Certainly not. A leader of the House of Commons cannot 
always be in*earnest. Often he has to speak at length upoh 
subjects about which he cares little or nothing; noj; mfre-t; 
quently has to vindicate a policy in which h^does not entiiflij* 
believe,, and, to defend the conduct of coUeRgues; Vfhich in -, 
bia bftftrt bfi cannot wholly approve. Bui Mf«Eich8^ 

. in eaSsasi. He, knbvs Wales well. . He is*, a| 


and often 
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without much effect. tfhe oppressors probably never read 
his Writing, End.certainly never heard hfe Speeches. It is 
proUbJe, indeed, fhat few of ^om ever heard of My. Richard, 
for in Wajes |KeJjj^dld^. ; |dong mostly to, the ,Established 
<^t^^^S^Sd^^twe4'tbe0hTttch and Dissent there 
b a'^e%t!!|^l|, almost impassable. But no^^ Js her?, in 
the Hous^of Commons, the highest court of appeal ,, 

« in the lant, confronting and arraigning these landlords for 
their oppression; conscious, too, that he was not merely 
addressing, the* audience before him, but all Wales—the 
oppressors End the oppressed. Is it wonderful, then, that 
the “honourable member «pake as if inspired, as he did? 
“Wales, real Wales,” as one has said, “had hitherto been 
dumb ; .but now, through Mr. Bichard, it at last has become 
vocal.” . It was to our mind, readers, a great scene that we 


had before us that night—this despised Nonconformist parson 
standing up in the House of Commons earnestly impeaching 
the oppressors of his people, many of them' actually before 
him , wincing under his accusations and cowering under his 
' indignant denunciations of their conduct.. Of course'the 
lap^ords had to do something to mitigate the effect of 
’ this ’speakerbut they made a sorry fight. Verily, the 
Welsh landlords nefer had such a dressing as they got 
■ % th^t nigjit, and by a Dissenting parson 1 Ah! Gentlemen, 
' little did you think, when you followed your leader aUd took 
With,him, that leap in the dark, where you might land! 
Thereat . Sir Watkin William Wynn was there. He sat 
- t rif^ lyinppQRite _Mr. Richard, and was not at all comfortable, 
’’ as"w?icOu|d set, under the severe pounding which thb.hoh. 

^$ 0 10 tffa ffited .upon the Welsh landlords, Ii^,fho;j4ptjrse 
? ..of thA dehat^, he heaved up his tremendous frame awd suoke. 

sentences,,. Si* * 




® . a ^ 

jolly 
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JIarkaway! ” His vote is alwayS at the command of hia 



It is right/m ■^aarerng with the hon, 
g.m nng Ht thia tyrant landlords in ^rfesfhe'^'l^fB'^Miins 


the most tyrannous 



CHAPTER XXYHI 


THS'^OMJS^IO OP PARLIAMENT IN 1870 — SIR CHARLES 
; ^jtLE^a ! SECONDS TRjE ADDRESS — DEBATE ON THE 
ioiVoN POR A°NEW WRIT FOR TIPPERARY IN THE 
PLACEf OF 0’D0N0YAN«0SSA, WHO HAD BEEN ELECTED 
,P0i THE COUNTY AFTER HAYING BEEN CONYIOTED OP 
■ tIeASON-FELONY—SPEECHES OF MR. GLADSTONE, MR. 

HENRY MOORE, MR. HENRY MATTHEWS (NOW 
‘ LORD LLANDAFF), AND SIR JOHN DUKE COLERIDGE— 
'tyfiE NEW* IRISH LAND BILL—MR. GLADSTONE S SPEECH 
INTRODUCING IT—MR. FORSTER BRINGS IN HIS EDUCA- 
•'Tllfof BILL—MR. KAYANAGH, MR. CHARLEY, MR. YERNON; 

SisaduST —MR. DAYID PLUNKET’S MAIDEN SPEECH. 

V,’* •. . ” v • 

'■'Xo • . . 

■' Sir ,Charles Wentworth Dilke, Bart., 
M the seconder o{ the Address, is the son of Sir 
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years old last. September. ‘ r A Jotmg m^ then,” mjj* 
readers ■will say, “to* get into sncb a position^!? Yes; but 
now<ple^se to observe what .further he bas done* In4.S66 
lie graduated Lli.B. at Trinity H&j|l, ^embtid^V In the 
same year hejwas called to thb^Mf^n Ih^ili^le' Te^inpiQ. 

In the samtfyjear he started on his frayels. ? I^ 
year, haying put a girdle round the earth^he got hoine. In 
1868 he- foughl rfor the honour of representing tfe.hew • 
borough of Chelsea, and was returned stf the head of the 
poll. In 1869 he gave to the world his “ Greater %afcain,” 
being an account of his travels in two handsomg volumes— 
a capital work, full of information and sound reflections, 
which we have read through once, and mean to read, again.^ 
And, further, he has enlarged and improved the Athencewm , 
of which he is now the sole proprietor. There, readers, 
what do you think of work like this ? Sir Charles, holding 
no military commission—not even in that hybrid corps the 
Deputy Lieutenants—had to appear in Court dress, the new 
Court dress, which is more popular than the old, inasmuch 
as it admits of trousers instead of knee-breeches. There 
was more in Sir Charles* speech than in that of his 
predecessor; and he, too, delivered what he had to say<s(nth 
ease and grace. But he will do betteKeven than thi&, when 
he shall, as he doubtless will, take up a lii\e of his own. JCo 
speak in the outward and visible Court dress, one would say, 
is not an d&sy task; but the mover and seconder of an 
Address are trammelled also with the invisible uniform of 
etiquette and custom. c , v 9 

■ ' ' • , 1 , V' ■>’ ' ■ 


' r The first attractive perform^pce the theatre 
***’v ^ of £t. •Stephen came off on 
Thursday, t&e 10th. The 0*Donovan 3ossS> drama. fc~gun 
elsewhere, was then, and there played out 
the time of the; year; a.'very large House. Ore* tkme 
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hundred members were present. The^aileries were all full. 
The Lords*caine down, in great numbers.* indeed, many of 


tslv-t 

several ^fudges came to sqp it—the Lord 

7 . ' .* -* * " *• •'* it i* t •_ 


was M & legal cas^ seyerai o uugcs you**.* : 7 

Olnei’ISar^&sOf. Ibe Exchequer; Sir Fitzroy Kelly, looking 
veW ^ ^|bd the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
Cdn«|oii fleas, Sir William Bovill, looking ruddy and 
young *s ever. Mr. Gladstone opened the performance. 
The light hon.*gentleman looked well—a trifle older than he 
did latt Session, as we all of us do, no doubt; but no other 
change was discernible. • He stated the case against Mr. 
D’Donovan Eossa with all his accustomed clearness and 
’precision. * The subject tfas not one for oratory, and the 
Premier wisely abstained from oratorical display. He 
moved the resolution of which he had given notice, which 
we need not’give at length. The substance of it is this— 
“Jeremiah O’Donovan Eossa is a convicted and sentenced 
felon, and cannot therefore be elected or returned as a 
member of this House.” And then he proceeded to show 
thejreason why; and he did this so effectively that almost 
eve®y member decided, if he had not come to a decision 
before, that Tipperaty must choose, another man to repre¬ 
sent it in Parliament. And thus the drama was opened. 

" 'WHen Mr. Gladstone sat, down, Mr. George Henry Moore, 
member* for Mayo county, stepped on to the scene to move 
that the case should be referred to a Committee to search 
£ f^r .precedents. % Mr/Moore calls himself a Liberal,'but he 
sits on' the Conservative side of the House and rarely 
* supports tha®Government. He is a Liberal on.ihe fwctwd 
/ *io* principle. Mr. Moore if a Eoman Qatholic., 

^'&#M/edu#tlid,'he tells us, at Oscott College, and also 
•;/' ita^ft'&iifedge.. ' Mr. Moore, being aa Irishman, of 
co^^fe speajt fluently; and, like many Irish members, 
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he often speaks incqjierently and rashly out of the House, 
and sometimes—though, very rarely—in it., ; v &ashnes% is 
not *a plant that flourishes luxuriantly* theta. On ‘Irish 
hustings ancl platforms it ^gro^.^M^nf mlifi, $ut when 

transplanted iip^St^ Stephe^l^mffpai^l^pih^^^dies, 

like an exoliid piii oi^placei^^r'; Mo<fte b^ga^^hCiS for 
— an Irish gentleman,, spoke 'thmtighdi|t^ A ^(l^^)^iable 
logical sequence, . Once, however, he forgoi ? ‘;i;hii|pi.SSlf-r- ' 
fancied he Was for the moment in Mayo* spoutipg to a 
Fenian mob—and blurted out something about Mn feeron 
trusting to “a deus ex machind in the person«ofrash 
Minister and a raw House of Commons. ” The halluci¬ 
nation lasted only for a moment. Deprecatory cries oh 
“ Oh, oh 1 ” sounding very like gt&ans, followed by laughter, 
quickly brought him from Mayo to Westminster, , and he 
finished as calmly as he began. 

It is a fine thing to be good-looking. Whatever we fnay 
be called upon to do—to buy or sell; to govern a province; 
to command an army; to preach sermons; to make 
speeches, popular, forensic, or senatorial, whether our life be ' 
a peaceful, silent, flowing stream, or a struggle and a battle, 
good looks, by prepossessing everybody promptly ic^our 
^favour, will be of great advantage to*iis. They gr$ us at 
once, a certain position, and that is a wonderful thjpg. , ^Po 
. retain, that position, there must, of course, be something 
more than a good-looking face. The truth of all,this has 
often been proved, in the House of Commons; apd here is 

’_ r ':__ £ Hf.. TT_ HIT ill II »’<$ , '’"■^■.7"*' ggg. , 


I8r* 


.another, proof—Mr. Henry Matthews, the 
Dungf^fji, though well known at the Bar,owraa ®; little 
1 %W#in A the house last Session, when die iradft Jbji first ? 


h y*} 
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attention ’of th© HtjuSe ;*an£ having, jomething more than 
good looks land a welj-dressed, graceful person, he kept it. 
Last •Thurfiday jvd'ek, when le rose to, second Mr #Ge8rge 
Henry Mp orei^ ^dtioh,^- 1 had come to know more about 

Mr- 

occa^oV^'^j?^U7 ’^ncT most of us had learned who he 
was jw4_ done. And here, as many of our. 

► readels^^ 6I know little or nothing of Mr. Matthews, a 
shor| Ins^Qty of^him may be acceptable. “ Debrett” shall 
be our^iide. Mr. Matthews, then, is forty-four years old; 
we shc^dghflve thought him younger. He was educated at 
the University of Paris, aad graduated B.A. there in 1844. 
{n.,1847 he graduated B.A. at the University of London in 
classical and mathematicat honours, and in 1849, LLB. 
with* honours. In 1850 he was called to the Bar at 
Lincoln’s linn, and in 1863 he was made C^.C. *Mr. 
Matthews*, then, clearly must be an accomplished man. 
University degrees sometimes mean nothing, but a'inan who 
has .graduated at the Paris University and taken honours 
at the University of London must be learned and accom¬ 
plished. He is, too, a * good speaker. He has a cleas^ 
pleasant vcfrce; distinct enunciation; quiet, easy,manner; 
.and, ofVoburse, self-jfbssession, for all our barristers have 


thatj But Mr. Matthews is not an orator. In truth, there 
are now very few, if any, orators at the English bar. 
Oratory seems gradually to have departed from the Bar as 
State^prolec^itions for libel, treason, and blasphemy became 

ut lift' •' • .. , V ■. 

The ^rindpai^business of a barrister now is to disentangle, 
or it. may^e^^th^case of his qlient requires it, to>en$>£gle 

_ " 1 •« ' • _ + i L- 


OTunrave^eg^^^^pfeeties 


is .an 


iWfyWi 






jfora time 
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to observe how skijfully and ingeniously he performed hia 
task—how adroitly he flung the shuttle. Bui he wa^to 
our*mi%ds, very Cold and indifferent, as, EC he felt no special 
. interest in his work, giving us the.^mpression thafe if he had 
been retained.the next day in & couiJ bf laV to flnwMvq his 
web he woftld have done it With eaual bkili # *Bwsd^it is 

* , y ‘ ' < '< ,# V • ‘ r .* ' v * , j \f„ , 

with all these long-robed’ gentlemen. ,« v , , :, $ 0 , 

The Attorney-General, Sir Robert Collier, being absent— J 

he.having been slot in the leg by a blundering servant—the 

Solicitor-General, Sir John Duke Coleridge, of coulee, had 

to unweave Mr. Matthews’ cunningly woven> wetfc. And 

all who are acquainted with Sis Jojm, even though they 

may not have read his speech, will know that he did 

his work artistically and well; "for in the art °of weaving 

or unweaving, disentangling or entangling, Sir Johrf is a 

well-known master. There was, though, a difference 

between Sir John’s manner and that of Mr. Matthews. 

> ' , 

Mr. Matthews did his work, as we have said, coldly and 

withpht any show of feeling; whereas Sir John, as he 
alWays does, seemed to be very much in earnest. Of course, - 
At was only seeming or simulating. Under different circum¬ 
stances, Sir John would have defended Mr. 'O’Dodbvaih 
Rossa’s return with the same zeal. °Andwhynot? Does, 
not Fechter perform Othello one nighft, and, v^jth eflual 
feeling and power, Iago, the next? Why should not 
forensic actors have the same privileges as theatrical ? But 
does not this shifting from side to side, arguing one ^ay to¬ 
day, $nd the other to-morrow, tend to deaden the lbv8*of* r ' 
truth and destroy the power to distinguishes between right ^ 

. / aud ^dflg,? It would seem so; but thedawyers theniselyes 
/, ! ‘say thaflil dqeanol, and it is but just to allow tbftti.fvi^>nbb 
noiClj^tingto 

-f wlidjpa 'jbiown'have,: when ^vested' 

■% appreciation• 
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earnest a zeal in its puftuit, as any civilian can do; and 
when these «nen step on to the Bench they prove, as a rule, 
that really there is «no SonfusiQn of right and wrong jn their 
minds. In truth, however* long members of the Bar may 
hf,ve nralEiaed in»now arguing for the right and anon for the 
wrong/vhfJj'they rise fco the Bench they make clear-minded 
upright judges. After a few more speeches the division was 
* taken,, with this result—for the Committee, 8: against it, 
301. u The 'House then was convinced that the Solicitor- 
Geneit^had successfully unravelled Mr. Matthew’s web of 
sophistry.* hfot it. It cared for neither; but swept all 
the cobwebberies away wjth the broom of common-sense. 
“Pooh!” members s'aid, “what need we of precedents? 
The man itf an imprisoned ielon, and cannot be a member of 
Parliament; and if there be no precedent, it is time we 
made one. All precedents had once to be made. Why 
should not we, as well as our forefathers, make them ? ” 
That her Majesty’s Government mean work this Session 
the Eoyal speech, with that wonderful programme in it, the 
like of which never appeared in Royal speech before, 
abundantly proved. But here is another proof. Though 
only/ohe week has expired since Parliament was opened; 
the Imh Land BilWhas been introduced and read the 
first time. This is, we venture to say, something very un¬ 
common? Tuesday was a great night with us in the House 
of Comnfons, but in the outer lobby there were no signs of 
the magnitude and importance of the work which was 
*■ gs4ng*on within; for thisjdace, which on great nights used 
to be so crowded with strangers, was, when Mr. Gladstone 
rose, empty gad silent. When Mr. Speaker passed through 
thgre were so&e dozen Parliamentary agents present, but 
when private^ifeiness was finished they had to vanish. For 
a time.t|iere %£W a knot of strangers at the fod| of tike stairs 
leadingJip |he Speaker's Gallery waiting to be admitted, but 
. . 12 
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i» a few minutes they disappeared, and after that the 
officials; and the splice, and the attendants"at .$tie refresh- 

} > '0 - j / k ^ 

meijtrstjll, had the lobby to •themselves. then 

a membji would bring afriend ih thrpugh ^the ^embers’ 
entrancej and try ,to get him unto the HSuse, : b^ Jailing 
that, the ftisnd had immediately to depart,Jo njjwi^ly 
was the new edict enforced. Here, aggin,* is soffilthing 
new. Lobbying is put an end to, and scenes in the lobby • 
will no more employ our pen. So much, ft® the outside of 
the House. * * <L 

A few words about the appearance of the ms$Q* afid only 
• a few, for ‘there was nothing tp be seen there tljg.t we 
have not often described. The House was full, but we have 
seen it more crowded. Out of the 658 member^ we reckon 
that about 550 were present. Of course, the Strangers’ 
Galleries were full. The peers were down in such numbers 
that a doien or more had to stand. Three Royal personages 
were present—the Duke of Cambridge, Prince Teck, and 
Prince Christian. They, of course, had seats reserved for 
them. Amongst the Ambassadors we noticed Mr. Motley, 
the United States Minister. This, we believe, was Mr. 
Motley’s first appearance in the House of Conflnons. • He 
came early, and got a seat; but the Danish Ministef and a 
couple of envoys,, or whatever they call themselves,, fjom 
South America, had to stand. A turbaned Indian Prince 
had to be shoved into a dark comer under the gallery. By 
the, Way, not a single Bishop was present. Let our readers 
.take note of this fact. Last y$ar, when ^Gladstone intfo-- 
duced his Irish Church Bill, a flock of prel^es came down 
—“ corbies,” a profane member irrever^tljP»cajdett^ejn. 
‘‘IjSay,’.’ he sai£ ttfan official, “look how tlie cp^teij^^cin 
i the^^r^f t ’’ v This Laud Bill is infinitely Isor^im^^ht 
; than the^sh i .Butj-th^i 




ft V ^‘ "'-V 
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At five o’clOQk, or, it might be, somg few minutes before, 

Mr. (Jiadttbpe,greeted by a storm of cheers, from his party, 
great work—the greatest work* we 
venture ,^;||yl§iat'',^l has ever undertaken;§erhaps a 
greater f t^ra*’A^^statisi^n during the last .fifty years has 
ever'iiitemptV“!’He spoke for thresliours and a, 
qu’a^er^pCxff.\8Bieech, as reported in the Times, occupies 
nearly*len columns; and yet, in such good fettle was he (to 
Use an old j6anda?hire word), that not for a moment did his 
voice* ^1 him* ‘not, for an instant did he falter or hesitate, 
and i&t <oqpe was the flow of his clear, majestic eloquence 
stopped, except when a bijrst of applause compelled him to 
.pause; and this did not occur often. We have heard 
speeches Here which at ^rery few minutes evoked cheers. 
These were speeches addressed to the passions of the 
members; this was addressed to their reasoning faculties. 


They were intended to excite: this, to convince. We have 
three sorts of speeches in the House : First and commonest 
oi all are the dull, dreary, commonplace harangues, which 
nobody applauds and but few listen to; next, the eloquent 
party speeches, which call forth hurricanes of cheers, but 


pptuce little effect and are soon forgotten; last, the really 
gi$at (Speeches, which cause little excitement, but compel 
rapt attention, convince the judgment, and remain long 
engravec! on the memory. The Premier’s was of the last 
kind, T&e attention of the House during thosfe three hours 
was ; profound and unflagging. Post-time came, but nobody 
s^rte'cl; dinner-hour arrived, but the dining-room remained 
empty. Whqn the orator had exhausted his facts and 
arguments, ehd was evidently drawing to a close, there was 
a slight Movement, and a dozen or twd of .members glided 
'cOpC'qi ^"'^^ejjbut .thl^Aass remained. how¬ 
ever. after fdeliveriqg his eloquent and 





» 
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tad held the members snapped, a* volley of cheers burst 
forth, and the compact body broke up and pourecbout of the 
House, “like a torrent. Whea Gladstone sat down there 
were ove^r 500 members in the Hfiuse; ten minutes after¬ 
wards Mr. Cardwell was talking <jbodt Army reform to less 
thafii forty. ® * 

- . • tf/-' 1 ' : 

*** ' ’ • . 

,, The hero of the past week was the Bight • 

Feb. 26,1870. jj Qn ^yju} am Edward Forgtdr, the member 

for Bradford, and “Vice-President of the 'Comm^tfte of 
Privy Councillors for Education ”—that is, w “*StE»ding 
Committee” told off from the* general body of Privy 
Councillors to attend to the educatfon of her Majesty’s, 
subjects. The president of this Committee i% Earl de 
‘ Grey and Ripon; the vice-president, Mr. Forster. «0n 
Thursday, the 17th, Mr. Forster moved for leave to bring 
in his Education Bill; and, in a speech some two hours’ 
long, unfolded his great scheme. This measure is as im¬ 
portant as Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Bill, will occupy as 
much time, and be as sharply criticised. The measure pre¬ 
sents many salient points of attack, and several members 
are already getting, or have got, their guns into phsifiSWfor 
the assault; notably Professor Fawcett* who, in a lefag and 
able letter in the Times of Monday, unn^isked, as we may 
say, his battery. But the discussions on this measure will, 
we may confidently foretell, not be so warm as %hose on 
the Irish Land Bill: for the reason that the scheme touches 
neither Ireland nor Scotland, and both the Irish and flcothh 
are generally more ardent than the Engli^i. There is, . 
though, this difference between the Irish |tnd *the Scotch— 
the Scotch do not take fire readily, but when® they do ignite 
the fire is hot and does not sobn expire; .wheifeas the anger CKf 
an Irishman Blazes up in a mordent, flares up Very high, but 
■ soon bums' down and goes out. Like flaming Straw/says 
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some one, is an Irishman’s anger; like # ignited anthracite coal 
is that of the Scot. The olauses in the Education Bill which 
will.be ihost earnestly discussed are these twol.*»The 
clause which permits blit does not compel the managers of 
pcho^s' io ^enforce th& attendance of all children at some 
sch&ojt; 2,, The clause which permits the said managers to 
enforce^he .teaming of dogmatic theology in schools. On 
this latter clause we may expect the discussion to be warm, 
atg ;alf discussions upon theological matters generally are. 
ThitSij what ft called “ the religious difficulty.” This term, 
tho^h, is ^uite erroneous. The difficulty is not religious, 
but dogmatic. Nobody wishes to exclude from schools 
„ religious teaching, but many strongly object to dogmatic* 
instruction. If our readers wish to understand this ques¬ 
tion they must keep that distinction in their minds. 
Clerical people tell us that these two are one and the same. 
But this is not true. They are diverse, and ofteh opposed. 
Take one proof. People rarely quarrel about religion proper 
as it was taught by the Great Teacher; but theologians of 
all sects have been quarrelling ever since the first dogmatic 
system was elaborated and launched into the world. It has 
ab&yd been our ambition to throw all the light we can upon 
the subjects which oome before Parliament. Let our readers, 
.then, 


dohe 


» get 
, me 


jet clearly to understand this distinction, for, this 
ley will understand much more. 

Mr. Forster’s speech was, as we have said, about two 
hours’ long. It was not, though, too long, for he had a 
gffeai deal of ground to travel over. The speech may have 
. been even more than two hours’ long, for so interesting was 
the subject, so clearly did Mr. Forster unfold his scheme, 
that whilst Ife was speaking we took*no note of time, not 
• even to maik its. flight; ifbr did any one else that we 
* obseryed; foi’ the attention of the House during all that 
■ long space was close and unbroken. We have* often asked 
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ourselves why it is thaf a sermon, if it be half an hour long, 
wearies its hearers,* whilst in the.Housesql F^rli&nent m$n 
will,-with no show of weariness, listen to* a speech four or 
even six times as long. There is to ihis questiqhobut one 
answer. At. church the preachers talk aboutjthings in yhicb 
the people fdel little interest ; in Parliament °omr*great 
speakers discuss subjects in which \ye**&ref alfdeeply 
interested. There was a time when the people of Eng¬ 
land listened to sermons an hour long with avidity—nay, 
when the sand in the hour-glass, which stood on the vfilpit- 
desk, had run out, the congregation would cryj 0 T®n it 
again, master.” Whence this difference? The answer is 
'prompt. The old Puritan theology was then all alive, and ■* 
men never tired of hearing it discifssed. Now it is as dead 
as spent ashes. Would that our preachers could be brought 
to think of this! The members of the House listened to 
Mr. Forster because they are profoundly interested in this 
education question, and because Mr. Forster had to unfold 
a scheme intended to solve it. Then, it must be recollected 
that many of the members had formed strong opinions on 
this subject—had their own pet scheme—and, of ggprse, 
were anxious to learn whether they were in harmony wfth 
the Government plan or opposed to it. 4 * -. . 

But it is time that we said something about Mr. JPorsbjr 
as a speaker. Our Vice-President of the Council jjas few, 
if any, of the extrinsic attributes of an orator. His out¬ 
ward appearance and manner do not prepossess his hearers 
in his favour, nor give any force to his spedfiking, ThougS 
potion has so much to do in giving effect to«.oratory, it is 
clear tjhat Mr. Forster has neither practised norstudiedit, 
RS ,Eoebuck and Newdegate have done, with effedrl^dug^ 
in ibioir c|»ses, asin others, the study of «nan5kr Fas led. to 
mannerism.^ Mir. Forsterhasa gpod voioe.bufhe does not 
' nse it with the dull of an prator ; n6r dpes ^e <^ to polish 
vM * ■' r-yv -v 
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hifl languag e or point %us sentences.^ It may, indeed, be 
doubted -vriaether he ever thinks beforehand of the words in 
hot shall Clothe his thoughts. Consequently, though 
he is naturally fluent *of speech, his style is somewhat 
yu|ged^'^tow,«thepi 5s it that, with all these disqualifica¬ 
tion^^ as he always‘does, command. 

; h*e action £ the House ? The only answer is simply 
because the House“has come to kntfw that whenever he rises 
be-h&s something to say worth hearing, and can say it 
pfcttv and clearly, albeit not elegantly nor with oratorical 
pov^jf. 6 Indeed, many of the older members like Mr. 
Forster’s style of talking. One of them, a Conservative, 
afteyhearing Mr. Foster’s speech, said in our hearing, “ \ 
Uketo listen to Forster, because there is no nonsense about 
him/’ We have written thus much about Mr. Forster and 
his education speech because the subject is important, and 
because he who spoke upon it is a remarkable man. 


“A voice and nothing more.” One night last 
Mar. 19,1870. wheQ WQ entere( j the House, this long- 

familiar sentence came to our mind, as appropriate to the 
s^6 'before us. We stood on a spot which commanded the 
whokt House; but* though we heard a strong, sonorous 
voice, we could iee no member on his legs. We, however, 
tnewat once that Mr. Kavanagh was speaking, and we also 
Ww inhere he was sitting. The scene, even to us, was 
. v§!y odd; while to strangers in the gallery it must have 
s^ieu still mor^ surprising. Most people must by this time * 
know why Mr. Kavanagh keeps his seat when he speaks. 
Tkererhay; though, still be some who have never heard of 
Mi.'Kavtoagh' For their benefit, then, we will describe 
again.’ Hr. Arthu* M’Murrougfi Kavinaghhas no 
^6iMvthhcihow joints, and no legs from the %|es. He is, 
therefore* contrary to' all precedent, allowed w^enhe speaks 
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to keep his seat. Mr. Kavanagh i/ the son of Mr. Thomas 
Kavanagh, of Bopis, in the county of Carlow* by Lady 
Haiyiet Margaret* daughter of ihe secondsEarl of Clancarty. 
The hon. member was bom, thu^maimed, in l§31i In 
1866 he stood for the county of, Wexford, and defeated : our 
clever, loquacious friend, Pope Heignessy, who ig bow 
governing the inhabitants at Labuan, bj j t 2,641 against 
1,882 votes. In 1868 he was returned for the county of < 
Carlow, without opposition. Mr. Kavaijagh’s appearance 
in the House excited a good deal of curiosity for ^fime; 
but he was only a nine-days’ wonder. He now^cgmSl^and 
goes without observation. “Yes^but how does he come 
«and go ? ” our readers may ask. He cdmes and goes, tien, , 
in a wheel-chair—not, though, through the lobby, to* be 
stared at by the strangers there, but by a private door 
behind the Speaker’s chair. His servant wheels hfrn into 
the division-lobby; and, on arriving at the door leading into 
the House, on the left of the Speaker, he springs upon the 
back of the servant, who drops his burden upon a seat 
always, by courtesy, reserved close to the door. Mr. 
Kavanagh, though' thus imperfectly formed, is not so 
helpless as might be imagined. By a simple °pi$fce «of 
• mechanism attached to the wheels of® his chair, ho can 
propel it at great speed and turn it about with ease. ' He 
can also write legibly and swiftly. He performs this feat in 
a curious manner. He puts into his mouth the top® end of 
his pen, presses it lower down with his stumps, with which 
« he guides it, and makes it fly across the paper with °s* 
prising swiftness. One would think that this must be a. 
laborious and unpleasant task; but it seems norij, to be so; . 
for Mr. Kavanagh has actually written a book, entitled 
“ The Cruise of tie Eva.” He hunts, too, and gt»es across tie'* 
country a? well’as the best man in the field. Wfe have ieard . 
that he shoots; but surely this is a fable, We would not, 
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though, positively say it*is; for Mr. IJavanagh is evidently 
f an ingenio«s‘man, and can h im self suggest mechanical con¬ 
trivances.* Moreover, he is very rich, and*can command all 
the skill ^n mechanism 4hich money may buy. He speaks 
iii the House Uncommonly^ well. His language is plain, 
simple* and ' effective p and his voice is, strong, clear; and 
distinct. ' Nor jg the matter of his speech unworthy of 
notice. There seemed to us to be in his. speech upon the 
Irish Land Bid .a good deal of sound sense and acute 
criticism. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone alluded to it, and said 
thatJrf hadjistened to it with high and peculiar satisfaction; 
and tjris testimony is infinitely more valuable than ours. 

* 4 

>% 

* Every general election is sure to send to 
* * Parliament an oddity or two. The most 

conspicuous oddity returned at the general election of 
1868 is Mr. William Thomas Charley, barrister-at-law, 
who was sent to the House specially to defend the Pro¬ 
testant faith, and preserve the Church of Ireland from the 
aggressive Mr. Gladstone. This Irish Church was the 
lamb in the jaws of the lion. Mr. Charley was the intrepid 
Daria’whO would save the lamb. When Salford succeeded" 
in returning Mr. Charley there was joy-in the Protestant 
ranks', and it was «aid that during the carnival that ensued 
a prodigious quantity of beer went down the capacious 
Protestant throat. This is, though, nothing flew. In old 
times, “ Church and King ” mobs were always famous 

'1ft , ^ ^ 

sappers of beer. Mr. Charley himself was exuberant, and 
hii| ! eloquence # when he thanked the electors rose to a very 
lofty pitch, .indeed. He claimed to be “ Heaven sent.” 
He* warned. Mr. Gladstone that he vsfoul£ have to meet 
Kini (Mr. CUbley). “face to* face.” In short, he threw 
down hig gadhtiet to our famous Prime Minister, and 
challenged' the hero of a hundred fights to single combat. 
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Well, the time canps at last when Mr. Charley appeared 
in the House, We remember the day well, aaftl the hour. % 
Wai indeed, saw* the redoubtable champion walk into the 
Housq; and, to be truthful, coulcf, not suppress $ chuckle 
when we saw Jiim; for you see, reader, Jie'Was so 9 unlike .a 
championl'*We had read those tfoumcmg spgbohes*of*Mr. 
Charley, and that defiant challenge, and Tggfcexpected'to see 
a man of fierce countenance marching on to th§ arena? With * 
solid, reliant, or rather somewhat swaggering gait—-a man 
something of mine Ancient Pistol style. Buf instead %t this 
there came into the lobby quite a different perqflnealtogether 
—a man not of fierce, but of dull c vacant countenance with 
’ curious opaque eyes, attempting, as it c seemed*to us, to peers 
into infinite space, but without Success Nor did he walk 
swaggeringly or even firmly, but with head thrust forward, 
*and shuffling gait. Our first thought was, “Well,“if that’s 
the champion, our Premier will not have much work to do 
with him.” But we would not judge him hastily. “ We 
must hear him speak,” we said, “ for appearances are some¬ 
times deceitful. He is not inspired now; let us wait till 
the afflatus comes. That loose frame may become braced 
‘up; the opacity of his countenance may disappear ;®his 
eyes, now so dull, may flash fire When he shall? as he 
promised to do, really meet Gladstone face to face.” j^nd 
so we waited, and waited long; for Mr. Charley was ih no 
hurry to prove his heavenly mission, and showed*no haste 
to make good his proud vaunt. And, of course, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone did not challenge the hon. paember t© the fight^Mr. 
Gladstone had a great work to do, a work so absorbing that 
he probably quite forgot that Mr. Charle^ wa?*there. ..Once 
or twice, though, Mr. Charley spoke on, tlfe 
Bill;; not gpecially,. howeyei? if our: memqrjK aenea did 
he attack Mr. Gladstone^ But' his speeches Veirp s ujffieieu t 
to enable us at once to take measure of the man, and to 
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discover that he was no Heaven-sent prophet; and to feel 
purg that Ml. Gladstoqp, should he condescend to take him 
in han$, wbuld Havd to do^it only once. FCr those speeches 
of Mr. Charley were about the poorest, most illogical, 
sldmble-slcamble *sti^£f thgt We have ever been doomed to 
hear." Of ©ourse, Mr.* Charley can talk fluently enough. 
He is a J>arrister**»fcbpugh, by the way, he cannot have had 
•much* practiced Then, he has long been employed as a 
lecturer r in defence^ of our’Protestant faith; and, having 
been jlhtcated at Oxford, it is but natural that he should 
be abfcf to®speak reasonably good English. But his mind 
is utterly illogical; his premises are generally false;, his 
seasoning therefrom absurd; in fact, it is not reasoning at 
all. “ But lie is a scholar,* some may say; “ for has he not 
takefl a degree ? ” True; but what of that ? Scholarship 
implies acknowledge of languages and, it may be, facts; but' 
a mai? may be able to write and speak all the tongues of this 
babbling earth, may be a living cyclopaedia of facts, ancl yet 
be utterly unable to reason coherently. We have known 
many such men. Indeed, a friend of ours once said that the 
most illogical men in the House are the learned men. And 
it is? proverbially possible to lay so many books upon the 
brain tBat it cannot *move. But we should say that Mr. 
Ch|rley’| mind is Naturally illogical. Enough of the hon. 
gentleman’s shortcomings, however. Mr. Charley did not 
last Session come into collision with the Prime Minister. 
We do not remember that he once directly assailed Mr. 
Gl&aB$one; but, If he did, nothing came of the assault.. The 
Premier h'ad <pite other foes to grapple, and had no time 
nor thought to spare for such small deer as Mr. Charley; 
and so the ,’ Heaven-sent * could not fuffil his mission nor 
nwJtw -g##.' hiifyanflt. Indeect, all he succeed^ ip doing 
vaa ;tp pioi® tp the House, as he did very early, that he was 
a vMy ^nn^ ehattypion—one rather to be laughed out of the 
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field than to be met in serious fight. This was the reputa- 
tion which he had gained at the end gi last Besson. „ * 
Bat on Thursday, March 17, in the debate on* th^* Peace 
Preservation (Ireland) Bill, which the secretary tfcthe Lord 
Lieutenant, with wearisome but needful length', had intro¬ 
duced to thd House, Mr. Charley suddenly felt* that the time 
was come to redeem his pledge. Afte»»Mr. Clychester 
Fortescue Had unrolled his frightful scroll^ the stream of 
talk flowed on evenly enough, notwithstanding there was 
much in the speech of the Irish Secretary to reuse and 
alarm the House and excite the passions «#f* the^ Irish 
members. Suddenly Mr. Charley, though not ai^ Irish 
member, dashed into the debate and disturbed the even* 
flowing current. He boldly charged certain members and 
supporters of the Government with fostering agrarian* out¬ 
rage and nerving, by their language, the hand of the assassin 
in Ireland; and, warming as he went on, he said that the 
Government—meaning, of course, Mr. Gladstone—had 
grossly violated the Constitution, and, by carrying the 
Irish Church Act (by the way, it was Parliament, Mr. 
Charley, who carried that Act), “ had dangle d^ sixteen 
millions before the eyes of the Irish people, ancl now Shey 
(the Government) were surprised th&t their appetites for 
plunder were whetted," and so on, and*'so on, wigding^up 
with this remarkable peroration—"It (the Government) 
had pluckeH out of its socket one of the choicest jewels of 
the Crown—supremacy—and had cast it before Fenian 
swine; yet it was surprised that c the swind* turned round* to 
rend their benefactors.” This fine Scriptv^al figure was 
intended to call forth rapturous applause. e But, alas for 
Mr. Charley! it evoked ver^ derisive cheers aqd laughter, 
than which in such cases nothing can be iSore mortifying, 
When Ch^rfey dropped into his seat, the time for Mr, Glad¬ 
stone to Bpeak was come—otherwise, we may he sure, he 
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would not have risen to answer Mr. Char^y. Perhaps on the 
yhole it woiid have been better if the Prime Minister had 
passed.by unnoticed the member for Salford’s incoherent, 
vulgar tirq^e. The Houge jn its own way had sufficiently 
rebuked lnm.. Bftt Mr*Gladstone is, as we aU know, very 
impulsive. «Mj. Charley had laid himself open. • Mr. Glad¬ 
stone could not biplp,,as he passed, giving his presumptuous 
■foe“just one, ^contemptuous wipe; only one. But it was 
enough,**?)nd more >than enough; for even that was not 
needed! <>The fiouse had by those expressive and derisive 
cheery Aid*lighter already done more than the sharpest 
sarcasm could do. • 

. Though we hailed "with pleasure the coming of Mr. 
Vernon Hafcourt, we did*not, of course, expect that he 
would prove to be a brilliant speaker. He is a lawyer, and 
lawyers Tlbw-a-days are rarely orators. They are, indeed, 
too often dull, tame, and even tiresome speakers. ‘But we 
„ hoped better things than this of Mr. Harcourt. If not an 
orator, we thought that he would be an effective debater. 
Has he justified these expectations? Not quite; and yet 
his speeches are always good. The speech on the religious 
difficultyfurtth which he began the adjourned debate on the 
Education Bill on th^ evening of Friday, March 18th, was 
, angxcellent speechf We heard much of it; we read it in 
the Times; and we came to the conclusion that it was a 
better speech on that particular subject than ally other of 
thf^ debate. It was bold, outspoken, clear. Mr. Harcourt 
undgfftands this> religious^ difficulty, appreciates it, and 
probed it to t^e bottom—which is more than can be said 
of most of th<S speakers. But the speech did not impress 
' the House as it* should have done; and *thi§ is the reason 
why-Like all*Mr. Harcourt’s* speeches in the House thus 
far, it was not Effectively delivered. Mr. Harcourt ought to 
be an effective speaker. He has knowledge, language, an 
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imposing presence, $nd has had lofig experience in speaking. 
How is it, then, his speeches fall but coldly upo» theHouse ? % * 
Because he has bo art. This is the secret. He has Com* 
mand of language, but he does n°^t know how t& modulate . 
his voice. Hjs words are allowed tb flow°from him mono¬ 
tonously, lasily, as if the speaker *caned "not bbwthey«came 
out. And his action is quite as inartisig(£ In one* word, 
there is no rhythm in the hon. gentleman’s speaking* 'The* * 
action and the inflection not agrqe—or, as we may 
say, do not keep the step. Then, lastly, 0 Mr. fllrcourt 
is cold: he does not seem to feel, and, of course?a&mwt 
make his audience feel. He^ laqks what Emerson, in his 
essay on' eloquence, just published/ sets down as a mai® 
requisite in an orator—animal beat; to warm himself, and, 
as a necessary consequence, his audience. Sergeant Dowse 
has too much of it. By his exuberance he wouldfVere he 
to talk 'to us in an unknown tongue, set us all on-fire. 
Gladstone, too, often “ inundates,” to quote Emerson again, 
the House “with a flood of animal spirits.” Mr. Bright 
has this force in medium quantity, and always under 
perfect control; and this, among other more impor¬ 
tant qualities, tends to make his oratory at once*so effec¬ 
tive and so charming. <■ • 

' ' 1870 ^ ca P^ ma ^ en speech was delivered by Sir. 

’ • Plunket, who was elected, since tf?e Session 

began, member for the University of Dublin, vice Mr. 
Lefroy, resigned. Mr. Plunket is a son ©f Lord Pftfflcet, 
who was the son of the Lord Plunket, the great orator, of 
whom Canning said, after hearing one of J’luifljet’s speeches, 

“ He brings back jihe days of Burke, and Pitt, and" Pox, and 
Sheridan.” M*r. Plunket’s ihother is a daughter of t.he Bight 
Honovfrable'Charles Kendall Bushe, wbo wafi due 

. of the orators of the Irish Parliament, Mr. P’luukef ought, 
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then, by right oiinheritandb to be an oratjr. Has he succeeded 
to this inhfitance? Many on that night hastily decided 
thaVhehas,'. But ^e aie not prepared at present to accept 
this decision, . Orators like Lord Plunket are very rare. 
H half AnM brsrtJrs $ppeafin half a,century, that 
half ^centryymay be,said to be rich in oratory.! We must, 
then, suspend <gir'decision until Mr. Plunket shall have 
^poken^gain anJ yet again. But meanwhile we may 
decide that’ Mr. Plpnket is a speaker far above the level of 
speakfsrn the‘House, and that, with study, and care, and 
practice) h^-may become, if not an orator like his grand¬ 
father, an impressive and effective debater. He has a pre¬ 
possessing appearance ;*he is eloquent; his action is graceful 
and forcible; and not excessive; he can be graphic,, and, like 
most* Irishmen, has a touch of humour in him. In short, 
here is ’the stuff which goes far to make an orator. But 
whether Mr. Plunket has the true art, the inspiring genius 
of the orator, remains to be seen. Anyhow, however, we 


us, and for this we ought to be thankful. 



CHAPTER XXIX. # 

THE EDUCATION BILL—DISRAELI HIMSELF ^GAlN^JLAD- 
STONE’S SPEECH—DEBATE f ON THE NEGOTIATIONS 

PRECEDING THE WAR BETWEEN $RAN0E AND GERMANY* 

0 * 

June 28,1870. Thursday the 16th the Education Bill ms to 
be got into Committee, when the real taff* of war 
would begin. At an early hour the House was full, and at that 
time there was no suspicion that anything strange was about 
to happen. There were one or two preliminary motions on 
going into Committee to be settled—notably one of Mr. Ver¬ 
non Harcourt; everybody expected these would be moved in 
due form, be debated, put from the chair, and btf defeated 
either with or without a division in the regular way. We 
were lounging outside the House when tka time came for the 
motion to be made that Mr. Speaker do leave the ciair, Snd 
had noihotfght of going inside for a time; but an official whis¬ 
pered in our ear, “ You should go into the House, something 
is goingto happen ”; and of course we entered, and folftf&to 
our surprise, not Mr. Forster nor Mr. Vernon Harcourt, but 
Mrf Gladstone on his legs speaking, with e^ry eye ; fixed 
nponhim, and eve# ear open to catch every Word that he said. 

< What, w hf doing ? ” we Said to a friend fiear.° * “ Oh 1 he; 

is goin’g to ‘propose some changes in the 

soon discovered that it was so; but it was a. 

* in 
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we got to leamwhat th# changes wer^to be. The Prime 
Minis ter was in one of, his circumlocutory.moods which we 
know apwoll. Nomon*can jpeak more tersely, more<%ecJjly 
to.the poipt, than he can Vhen he is so minded, 05, rather, 
when he ls inspited. lie speaks most' forcibly, with least 
circumldcutiofi...and ambiguity when he is somewhat angry. 
But ho can be, %nd often is, terribly rambling and wearisome, 
«nd hfpwas so on this occasion; and yet there was no cause 
for all Ibis circuinlocution; what he had to tell the House 
was vely pimple, 0 and needed little preliminary introduction or 
explagafcom .He had to propose two or three changes in 
the Bill. These might ha^e been announced and explained 
i|i half an. hour, but he must have spoken nearly an hour 
and a half. 0 The distance* that he had to travel was really 
very *short, and the path very straight and plain. ^Vhy, 
then, dill-he wander about all to no purpose, in such a 
devious, rambling, excursive manner, like a man Who has 
lost his way in a wood, or rather, perhaps, like one who, 
having plenty of time on his hands, determines, instead of 
taking the straight road, to plunge into a labyrinth of side- 
paths, merely to prove his skill in threading them? The 
House go? Very weary of all this circumlocution; and what 
was wo'j?se still, many of the members lost the clue, and 
when Mr. Gladstone sat down were by no means sure that 
the? clearly, understood the meaning of the amendments 

which heTdad proposed. * 

Mr, Disraeli is, happily, himself again. Our readers will 
remember that <juite early^n the Session he was attacked 
by bronchiM' The disease was common then—many, 
members ha& $ough generally it was not of a .sever? 
typei‘' ■ Jjiitjif Mr. "Disraeli’s attack was sharp aga prolohgfed.v; 
For a vfde| or tfco be had to kelp at home. Then he began:: 
•fe'%4^^!^ow-fitfitfly, but ldbkingmiseifcbly tlnweU. 

. J£: : daitti©f and again we missed him, and rumpncs 
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$«t E^bit'is, or, at all events, exaggerated the• 
ishch'ipasfes she.rarely fails to do. Suddenly, howev^ he 
a gain, made his appearance, and at a glance any ofip. m i gh t 
4 ^Bfe that, if not quite] well,, he was $af>idly advaheih^O 
health. Mr. Disraeli is not a popular man.® His p&rty 


do not enthusiastically admire him, and his op] 50 Bents^whorn 
'he has so often thwarted, and foiled, and castigated with his 
shar p satire, cannot he expected to have any strong alfectign 
for him. But nevertheless, we f are quite sure°that all were 


glad to see him in his place again, and to hear him speak as 
he did on Thursday night week, with all his old liveliness 
ajid freshness, and quiet satire and irony. Some of his hits 
were palpable, and excited roars of laughter on both sides. 
Here is one of themAlthough,” he said, “no crped or 
catechism of any denomination is to be introduced, the 
schoolmaster is to have the power of teaching, enforcing, 

; and explaining the Holy Scriptures when he jtedfls. Npw,. 

he cannot do that without drawing inferences ^and .con- 
: el usions ; and what will those inferences and conclusions be 
, Hut dogmas ? ” A hit, a hit, a palpable hit! Agaift‘*You 
; will not intrust the priest or presbyter with the privilege of 


s expounding the Holy Scriptures to the scholars; hut you 
j are inventing and establishing a new sacerdotal ^class. 
I^pre, too, the right honourable gentleman certaiitt^^ut 
Il^/white.” What, then, shall we have 

■ |b pr compaent*? Not so; for, as he told 1 uSiWiJhij&i^^^^ 
If/jslt',.the.'Slouse in a r8ar, “there are huti^^W^P 

014.0* 
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f &S irony. “ The right h<i|a6>hya]blef 



>: '■■$$ subject; egad yet I > candidly confess ijti&t'' 

> I do^not'ieoiiiprehend*it°.” 0 rare Ben! ThfbU dbst ®ri6t 

add much to <ju$ knowledge; thy reasoning is never very . 
we ff cannot call thee a great statesman, but .wo 
la be sorry t<* lose thee. . , / 


it a 


Julf 2,1870. 


# The last day of the debate on the motion that 


the House go into committee on the Bill, 

- JFft'wqTna.n immediatel/preceded Gladstone; and he was very 
doll. Whilst Horsman Was wading through his carefully- , 
prepared peroration several members seemed to be hanging , 
on the^shp, ready to jump up as soon as he should drop* 
into his seat. What, then! is the debate to be further 
adjourned? If these men should insist upon speaking, it ; 
: must' be. Yes; but they will not speak, or attempt to 
Speak; for see ! Gladstone is also hanging on the slip, and 
he, by arrangement, will catch the Speaker’s eye and will 
Vjfiu^Bip 8h6 discussion; and after him no one will think of 
. we may bfe sure. So these gentlemen who still 

' have'speeches boUtled up will postpone the delivery, or, if 1 

■ they be*wise, not deliver them at all, but break the bottles • 

■ and let fire speeches escape and waste their sweetness On • 
the desert air. Mr. Gladstone’s speech was after his best .'. 
m rJi rtpr'' Like * all great # artists, he has more than on.6^ 1 

}v,^ mapp er.' TviAt speech in which he announced the chanj 

j n the Bill, the speech which ; w« .t 
week not in laudatory tdnns^ trajjLjaJ^ j 
p^fj^-hiA'loose, discursive, .wordy inah|i^^ 

-best manner, as we ^khe^#^l|^.--' 
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as-eyery one' ®aight discern® tiro 
^^a^’^'^d-.feefaip.ajd' he more need^ fjr; 

’‘that" lay ’'spread ’out' before him ’ {' : * 5 ph^^|id 
yhi^a tt^iulrjr-fdtir hours of discuVion. And new, » 
«jjtM^e, the leader of the House^as to summit up and p&aSrtt 
^the base oi*the Government clearly to the jmfy.* Hb^t^ht 
could be done was to us an insolubje problem. # As we 
locked back upon that debate, it seemed a njere chaOs, a* 
distracted confusion of false statement,®incoherent reason- 
ing, wrong, conclusions, fallacies, stupidities, crudities—in 
fact, confusion worse confounded. Indeed, iii Was one of 
the peculiarities of this debate that scarcely two speakers 
agreed. But difficult as the task was, we soon learned, as 
we listened, that the master was quite equal to his work. 
He had not spoken a quarter of an hour before light btegan 
to dawn upon the darkness, and the chaos to revive' itself 
into order. Mr. Gladstone spoke for an hour—an hour and 
twenty minutes by the clock, as we reckoned; and all that 
time he held the House in breathless attention, broken 
only now and then by applause. There was not, though, 
much cheering: the audience was too absorbed to cheer. 
Besides, though there was much in the speech lo pBase 
the Conservatives, they would of‘course app&fud but 
stintedly one whom they have long considered their natural 
foe; whilst the gentlemen below the gangway, though they 
■ could not but admire the wonderful eloquence and power 


of the orator, would be rather disposed to sullen, moody 
r discontent or fretful petulance ag each sa# his pet scheme 
> or theory swept away by the torrent, or caught up by koide 
f dittle.eddy, which the orator was ever* as 
^^viriing out tg edteh up some waif or stray r^her;<j^^|bj 
■|,liiesgenefal current of his®argument. Bift ;hpr^.^ g^te 1 
g^^^^fOjpljserye; that upon the 
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^ ......... The Government scheme. may 

that question. w6 say ndt^hgrr ; 
■wjf*x $ describing a grlat speech and its effect, jmd,,hej^h 
s che me ^prfect or never jib imperfect, that speech must %yer 
remain ;fe*one ot the rilost eloquent and successful speeches _ 
iiiftt /Gladstone ever delivered. “ Did you hear Gladstone ? ” ?jj 
said a Radical malcontent to us. “Yes; what did you; 
think,, <bf it?” fee replied: “Think of it? why, that we 
are done, and Mvp nothing now to do but to pass the Bill 
as so&h. as we" can.” On Monday the Committee began its 
wor^, trad* got on reasonably well for a time. It stuck, 
however, at the seventh clause—the great conscience clause 
__and did not get clear of it until nearly seven o’clock on 
Tuesday; it did manage, though, to swing clear and get to 
the»eighth before the House rose ; and Mr. Forster hopes to 
get hfS ^Bill through Committee next week. 


Aug. 6,1870. 


On Monday, and early in the evening—not an 
hour, indeed, after the doors were opened— 
all the galleries for strangers were filled; notably, the 
Ambassadors’ and Peers’ Gallery. The veteran diplomatist 

■ C^jtot Nesselrode was there; and Mr. Motley, and a host 
of amlitossadors, chal^jes-d’affaires, secretaries of legation, and 
others Jmknown fc> fame. It was not surprising that these 
gentlemen assembled in such numbers. Two great nations 

■ on the Continent are at war. The diplomatists*had come to 
hear what, in such case, England will do. The House was not 
crowded. There were not more than 251 members present. 

; The great majority of members have left town. Mr. Disraeli, 
of course, tlgaq, the debate; and when he rose anawfq] 
ft, a silence full of awe— Seemed to fall upor 
l And this might*well be, for the lea^r, of 

'about.to attempt' to elicit fr<5m: 

tlae Government.. Will it 
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-/«^ jffl t / |ifa , p^i‘ v |Q"'! every 'character' wlfich h# tleeX^g^j^^ 
!«^i|''|^’ : inay'Bayj as we have' perliapfi said b^foBeJ 
1^9 heveri been able to think of Disragli^as anythiS^p|it 
'j^$&)sbjci' ' 0 n : Monday night he spoke as if 'ht-^S^ 
ibj^ressed by a. sense of responsibility—jwei^hed d<wm^pi‘ 
he wonld say, by the gravity of the occasion. Bjs^voipe 
'was subdued. He spoke slowly, and apparently Witt gpeat 
deliberation. He appeared to ^pok at every word well 
before he uttered it; every sentence was elaborated to. 
perfection. But, under all this, ‘every now and then the, 
cynic, as it seemed to us, peeped out, giving us the idea that 
after all'he was only acting a part; and it alway^lfe so, 
attd always has been so. We have heard the Conservative 
leader speak a hundred times, and in all his different styles.; 
but, whether he was pronouncing a eulogium on a deceased' 
Minister, or lashing a living one amidst the frantic cheers 
of his party, transfixing Mr. Beresford-Hope with a retort, 
or fiercely and passionately denouncing Mr. Stansfeffl as the 
harbourer of the assassins of Europe, ‘he always appeared 
to us to be only acting a part. His pai&os seemef) to us 
'to,be only simulated; his anger put on only for' stage effect. 
But, whether sincere or insincere, this night he, for a time, 

. did hit work uncommonly well. He never, indeed, spoke 
better. Nothing could be more artistic and 1 effective than 
the first part of his speech, and the matter of it wtw| 
statesman-like and well-timed. In shoyt, % was, • iy® 
•tbdught while we listened, just such a speech as^wt 
^ij||h' to 'heaS: addressed by the leader of a %reat poliik»| 
ini» England to the listening civilised 
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I^^i|^^i6k^ guaranteed the neutrality. and, 
Bdij^pj$ygi spoke like«a Statesman, and the {louse listened 
wjthifager attention, and from all Bides'there came applause. 
•But- |6%n he left’^his treaty, and also the treaty which 
guarantiees the independence of Luxemburg, and began tj 
speak?$ another treaty as quite as binding upon us 4s that* 
of 1^31* ffhe House looked for a time puzzled. "What can 
. this treaty be ? every one seemed to ask' himself. At last it 
pame out. It turned out to be the Treaty of Vienna, under 
which we are bound to secure, as he said, to the Prussian 
Sovereign certain Saxon provinces. In a moment down 
fell ililf Opposition leader from his lofty height. Treaty qf 
Vienna 1 Heaven help the man! The demon of* mischief 
must have inspired him to rake up out of its ashes that old, 
rotten thing. Surely, if, when Europe reads the first part 
of his speech it will admire the man; when it comes to 
this part there will be, from the Danube to the Northern 
Sea, wonder and fume, to be followed with universal 
cachinsMtion. Think of it, readers, that old Vienna Treaty 1 
. Why, mere is not»a single party to it which has not broken 
ify and*long since it was torn to rags and consigned to 
oblivion? and probably there is not another man in Europe 
T certainly there is no statesman—who thinks thqjt this 
| Old treaty is binding upon any mortal upon earth. After 
this we left Mr. Disraeli to finish his speech as he might, 
By-the-way^if Mr. Disraeli were suddenly to come into: 
^j3N70r, would le recognise the force of 4hat treaty and offe| 

■ ;^pja|fendi ; ;th8(fc Saxony country against Prance ? If not) 





CHAPTER XXX. 


MR. MUNDELLA—MR. GOSCHEN—SIR CHARLES DI^KE? MOVES 
A VOTE OP CENSURE ON THE GOVERNMENT FOR THEIR 
FOREIGN POLICY—HIS SPEECH—-.SIR ROBERT PEEL TO 
THE FRONT ONCE MORE—ME. WHITE ANDo MR. LOWE 
—GLADSTONE AGAINST DISRAELI—A CURIOUS 4RD 
AMUSING BLUNDER. 6 


%a l, 1871 . Mr ' Anthony John Mundella, manufacturer, 
of Nottingham, first came into Parliament in 
1868, as member for Sheffield. Most men who are ambi¬ 
tious to be senators have to try often before they can 
succeed. Mr. Mundella’s first attempt was <sttccessfal. 
His opponent was John Arthur Roebuck, whom wo know 
so well, who, after having represented (Sheffield mneteen 
years, and been in Parliament thirty, was defeat^ by*a 
majority of 0 2,642. Alas! that it should have Seen sol 
Whei^ we heard that Boebuck was banished the House we 
were disposed to say, “We might have better)spared a better 
man,” or rather, a better politician; for John Arthur Roe¬ 


buck, notwithstanding his political vagaries, ^as a useful 
member and a power in the House. He°v%s courage^, 
would take up "subjects which members generally 
torching; ecclesiastical and like unpoj 
cases o! oppression of the weak by the 






MB. MtrNDELLA. • * ■■ 

then dWtok • iiaeSfllB#* forcible, bia eloquence ! It-. 

. -t^ be gooi to bave Mr. Roebuck baek again, if only tq 

* tea^!&*iibers, by example, the art of packing ideas^for 
Be haa ijua art in higher perfection than all the orators’ 
webaveever known. * The.mantle of Roebuck has not been 
taken up by*Mr. MufffleUa. He won the seat from Roebuck, 
but' he could, i^ot, win Roebuck’s oratorical power. Mr. 

• Mundella ig unquestionably a clever man, and a sounder 
politician thap’his predecessor; and, if eloquence means 
fluei&V. of speech, he is eloquent. Indeed, he is too 
elfijjuent ? % common fault this in the House of Commons, 
and one, we fear, which #very day grows more conspicuous 

• and wearisome. In fruth, if members will not learn to say 
what they’have to say in fewer words, there must come a 
tiid^when they must be compelled to do it by a law to limit 
specifies to a fixed time. Nor is this verbiage confined to 
speeches; it is found in all our Parliamentary documents, 
in cV^ises of bills, motions, resolutions, &c. Mr. Mundella’s 
resolution is an example. Why say the Army may “ be put 
' in a state of efficiency”? “Made efficient” is at once 
shorter and more forcible. And why say, “without 
’ iffcreksing the ordinary military estimates of the year ” ? 

“ •yyitifcut increase of cost ” fully expresses the idea. This 
W y Jem a trifle! but it is no trifle. If all useless verbiage 
could be strained out of our Parliamentary speeches their 
force would be increased, the morning jfepers might 
diminish their reporting staff, the House might rise every 
night at twelve, and m^ny a valuable life would be pro- # 
longed. Then Mr. Mundella’s speech lacked order, arrange¬ 
ment; On«fhe title of an old work on rhetoric there stands 
•the mott<^ “He who well ( ,divides his Subject will well dis-V 
cups it,” and Shis is true, or rather the converse of this—he 
divide his subject well will' wot ’^isc^ it |roll ^ 
B a t, nevertheless, Mr. Mnndellajs, ^eeh was ■- 
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useful; the facets map startling, life reasoning correel^^i| 
policy advocate^ «ound, and that quotation oftom: the/i 


“Baglay 'ifc.'ndt ?)' wis1ad*rm''faf¥$[;fa' : •; 

• ■ ,- ', [X< .- A * . ’>,, 1 '. 1 ' - ' o , ■' '■ >Kv 

,/':.>• fa} *• Moreman? ' More men—that’l^ere we fySL r. * i’* 

■ Weak things grow weaker jfpt by lengthening. .„ 

; ,• • .' r What is the use of adding to the tcil 0 * o ■:v : ^4v 1 ' 

• . .. •When it’s the head’s in want of strengthening t n . •••%-/ 

'. , c o • ’ ■ O : ‘ f ! ".' r : 

Never Was a more effective quotation made in 0 the House 
than this. It exactly hits the blot. Wo h^ve pleptyof 
soldiers, but no army. Why ? Because we have no<nf2n of 
genius to form these soldiers into an army. “ It’s the hea&s 
in want of strengthening.” Nor is this only our case. Look 
«>at France—all is mere chaos there."' If a “ bronzed ” 
lieutenant could but emerge from the crowd,® or some 
other “man of head” could get at the centre of it, h&w 
swiftly would the chaos resolve itself into order 1 Wheir*we 
heard this'most pertinent quotation, but for the fear of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms we should have made the House echo 
with laughter. 

Mr. Goschen entered Whitehall as First Lord of the 


Admiralty, for the first time, about three weeks ago, 
probably as ignorant of the duties which he would "Lave £o 
perform as he is of navigation. Nevertheless, on Khnday 
last, he introduced, and in a speech ‘Wo hours] long 
explained, the Navy Estimates, and did his work, as all 
confessed, surpassingly well. Several members, indeed, of 
long experience declared that they had never heard a more 
* Clear and intelligible statement. £Iow could‘this be done? 

our readers may well ask. The answer is not^far to seek. 
, First, Mr. Goschen is a man of great capacityo—mark thd: 
•word, if you please.® It means the power of confeaihirg 
holding. Of course all the facts which he would bay^ w 
t give to tho Souse had to be pumped into him fy tihe ^elwr 
nent officials, ' 5YeU, he had the capaoity to reC^le 



' CHAELES DILKE’S MOTION, » ' 14 ^ ij/f: 

much fbore thanthi§ was required, lie 
P erfec ^y» and arrange them mj 
_ • had to understand the; fapts, ’ 

ahdJ;bVw% and the wt^refore of them, that heihight not 
me'rei|rslale/bu^|explain them, and defend ihem from the 
atta^a>of»o^pugnant %n^ even bitter critics. *And all this 
he did, and to pvig mind, considering the short time he had 
• todeafote to # this work, a great feat it was. There was no 
small hubbub when Mr. Goschen went to the Admiralty, 
but ]!&,, Gladstone evidently knew his man. 


■ *** • 

a ^ At half-past, five, on March 30, Sir Charles 
. * ’ Dilke, vfho wag sitting in his accustomed 

place on the front seat billow the gangway, rose to propose 
his^ftotion condemning the Government for agreeing to 
a Cslfference on the Black Sea question under the present 
conditions. The House at the time was not 'crowded! 
Most of the seats below were occupied, but the galleries 
were empty. Sir Charles Dilke had flung down the gauntlet, 
the Primp Minister had taken it up, and now the battle was 
to be fought. It was, to say the least, a bold position for so 
y<5Uh 1 g’a 0 nfan to take, and if when he stood there with all 
eyes <J5j»tred upon Slim he had shown nervousness and 
trepidtJbon, no on5 would have been surprised, but nothing 
of the sort was discernible. He seemed to be calm and self- 


possessed, and to enter action with the coolness *of a veteran 
off he Old Guard. This is remarkable and not common, but 
those who ha^e read “ Greater Britain ” must have dis¬ 
covered that what we call nervousness is a thing not known 
tQ.Sjr Charl§l. Jhen the speech which he had to deliver, 
US ^we pbox^ could s$t, was all before hint, mapped upon his ‘ 
Kli^d, not in nfere outline, but^vith most of the details filled 
421^ ...^pd, the Speech been all written out andbqun^ted v to 
:l oitoaofc .tell. But tho,eap^, ^ailipg 
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step with which he $ireacied his ^ay through the j^tric4te 
maze of Sates apd Quotations, and something in Jbis manner^* 
gav£ iia the notion that Sir Charles was speaiihg, from 
memory. But what if he were? 1$^ that any thing Jt^hisdis- 
credit? On th$ contrary, it is, in th6 case,?>f such a speac^ 
as this, if you have a memory equal <to the t§.Sk<>the3ight 
thing to do. There is a foolish prejudice ^against speeches 
delivered from memory. But the reporters would tell you • 
that many of the best speeches they ohave heard were 
written out and sent up to the gallery before thqyoPwere 
delivered. Indeed, we ourselves have seen jiot a ,|gw 
speeches before they were delivered, and more than one 
• which the authors never could get delivered, and which still, 
remain,.and will probably ever reinain, unspoken speeches. 
Sir Charles’s speech was just the sort of speech to be com¬ 
mitted to memory. It was a solid, argumentative spedfeh— 
a chain 6f reasoning from beginning to end. But was it 
effective ? Well, effective in the sense of producing effect, 
w'e doubt whether it was. It was not the sort of speech 
likely to be effective in the House of Commons. It was too 
closely and, we may add, too subtly argumentative. The 
House of Commons is a cultured assembly, we°£he often 
told, and no doubt so it is. But many, if not most. 0 of its 
members are men of only average intellects—childrm of a 
larger growth, and have not the power, or, it may be, from 
■ mere indolence of mind, have not the inclination to give 
close attention to, and follow through all its logical wind- 
0 ings, such a speech as this. 'We doubt whether twenty of 
those who were present could, at the close of it, have given 
a good precis or summary of its confers. % House of 
. Commons speech olight to be broad in its outlines, and not 
cumbered with’minute details, nor perple£ed by subtle 
’ refinements* * Disraeli, when he wanders into 0 subtle refitJ^ 
ments, loses his told on the attention; so does Gl^bte^: 
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as wO often have to perceive. Nor will the House travel 

,Wj|ii/a sp^ker through intricate or evefti lengthened oon- 
oaten^tio**s. TTVjth the politics of Sir Charles’s speech, we 
haVb nothing to do her#* but we may say that the general 
impression was that lie wfis too late, thafc the thing was 
irrevocably done, and*that all speechifying abdut it was, as 
Bernard Osbonuj ?»ut it, like flogging a dead horse. And, 

* besides this, it soon became clear to the House that the stress. 
o| Bij Charles’s argument was not against the thing done, but 

, I #agai!tet»the manner of doing it, about which the bulk of the 
Bijl»se krifew and cared but little. And so it came to pass 
that, able as the speeoh was, it was not effective nor 

• impressive. * 

We have this week devoted two-thirds of our available 
space to Sir Charles Dilke and his speech. Is that not too 
m tidi? ' We think not, for the occasion was remarkable. 
Proposals of want of confidence in a Government are not 
common. It is twelve years since the last occurred. The 
speech was not a common speech. The speaker is not a 
common man. But, having said so much about the 
inaugural speech, we will say but little of those which 
f&llow v ed.* Nothing, indeed, except a few words upon that 
.whicffiwas delivered by Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert has 
^urina the existence of the Gladstone Government not been 
so loyal to his party as could be wished. More than once 
he has attacked the Government on the flank* sharply, and 
sometimes with bitterness, and has generally taken to 
eccentric, erratic course^, starting off at a tangent on the 
road to no^ere, and, as Carlyle says of one of his historic 
^har^cters,«eagerJy bent on arriving there . When, then, he 
^rose that ^Thursday night in his old place, Tyith his old ally,* 
Bernal Osborne, by his*side, we expected that again, 
%#rji'8u l o<, he*was about to have a fling at the* Government. 
Vefy aooii, though, we had pleasurably to discover that he 
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had, on the contrary, come down fttlly armed to defend 'the 
Ministerial policy,* and this he did in a speech the equal: of. 
wiych for , heartiness, logical coherence,•soiind reasotting4- 
not very Common qualities in Sn^, Robert’s speephefr-^^idt 
true humanity /which is vfery characteristic °of the nghthon. 
Baronet), we never heard from Sir Robert before. A&dit 
was effective. As a defence of the (^oyeigiment it' was 
unanswerable, and at times it touched the heart of the t 
House—a very difficult thing this to dq, °for a verf^hard, 
worldly, unsympathetic assembly is the House of Ccpwons. 
During the twenty years we have known it have jjgly 
once seen it stirred to its depths. The enchanter who 
achieved this wonder, or, as we might say, worked this, 
mir acle, was Mr. John Bright. It was during the Crimean 
War, Qn February 23, 1855. Hopes of peace dawned* on 
the horizon, and, by a speech which Mr. Bright^then 
delivered he moved all hearts as the trees of the forest are 
moved by the wind. Tears glistened in many an eye, and 
when the peroration ended, deep sighs, not cheering, pro¬ 
claimed the orator’s power. 

If Westminster must be represented by* a 
May 13,1871. (Conservative, let the Conservatives ^sftick to 
Mr. William Henry Smith; for no borotigh in theimetro- 
polis — or, indeed, out of it — has a more useful, hard¬ 
working, intelligent representative. It must have been 
observed that Mr. Smith is not a violent party-man; in 
party struggles he never comes to the front. 0 He has taken; 
to social questions, and he does his work honestly and 
well. “But he is a Conservative,” some c of oijr impetuous: 
. Radical readers may exclaim. True, but fahat of that ? 

, Think you that*there are no ‘good and usefuP Conservatives 
in the House?? Clear your head of all that rfibbish, if it l)i 
f there. W e Liberal—Radical' even; we dwell iAWest* 
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mina ^r and have a voteffor that borough, and, of course, did' 
notvote for Mr. Smith. But we hesitate not to say that, 
politics apart, Westminster never had a more useful member. 

, We wi^h he sat oij the other side of the House; but, 
nevertSeless, vfe are glad to see him here* And so we are¬ 
te tee Mr. graves, <Jf Liverpool, another most useful Con¬ 
servative mejaber^ and Mr. Peek, the gallant defender of 
, tbe,]Jbople’s rights of common. Indeed, if we had a vote 
for Mi d-Surrey* ye think that, for the first time in our lives, 
we rather than ’ lose Mr. Peek, vote for a Conserva¬ 

tive *B»t # to return to' Mr. Smith. He speaks well—easily, 

, simply, clearly, concisely. On Friday week the poor in the 
metropolis were his Subject. He proposed to call attention^ 
to this matter, and this*he efficiently did. He called atten¬ 
tion, and got it—silent, unbroken attention. Many members 
cal^'attention in the House, but, like Owen Glendower’s 
spirits, it does not come at their call. Mr. Smith called, 
and it came; and a very appalling picture Mr. Smith pre- 
» sented; but of that nothing here. Most Friday nights are 
wasted; thanks to Mr. Smith, this night was not. 


'***<•* •• On Friday night week “Supply” was again 

JimelO, 1871. « or( j er 0 f the day.” By an order of 

the House, pass*! a few years ago, Supply must head the 
fist or orders on Friday nights. The Government, though, 
rarely get' any money on those nights. Supply, indeed, is 
not placed first mainly to this end, but rather to give private 
members an opportunity to bring forward their grievances and 
theories, and get them discussed and ventilated, and, if pos¬ 
able, satiafjld. # Very few such motions are adopted—not one 
in.a hundred* They are talked about,^nd then withdrawn 
i ori defeated. • Still, these disftissions are exceedingly useful, 
hand some o£ them very interesting. For exfuppjaj on this 
bocIsibn Mr. White, of Brighton, moved a very important 
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uofo’«i-4o‘ -wit, &at # it is ipieipedFent to make pro^iffi 
Ke reduction of the National Debt by an annual < 

Ip<p the* Imperial revenue until a considerable dkninutiojl; j 
iball have been made in the custom^ and excise duties noWjj 
listed upon articles of consumption.” 0 Mr.^White’s speech; 
apon this motion was very able. A Stranger jh the gallery | 
night have fancied as he listened to it th$t an, ex-ChanceUbf‘ 
of the Exchequer was speaking. Indeed, we haveJ^oWfif« 
Chancellors of the Exchequer who, though they had (as all., 
Chancellors of the Exchequer have) all the heads,, odP the 
revenue departments to cram them, could not have gq^pp 
a speech like that which Mr. White delivered. Mr. Lowe, 
when he rose to reply, must have felt 'that he had got before • ■ 
him, “ a foeman worthy of his steel; ” and to thcfee who are 
fond of traversing the arid, thorny region of finance the 1 
speech must have been interesting. The audience? wa&^not 
large; bu\, though few, it was composed of the right sort of 
men—merchants, manufacturers, bankers, and the like, who : 
understand and are interested in finance. 4 

We have said that the Chancellor must have felt that in’ 
Mr. White he had a foeman worthy of his steel. He,* 
indeed, showed that he felt this; for of all the* Speeches 
which he has delivered since he has be6h Chancellor V)f the 
Exchequer, that in reply to Mr. White wa'S far and ay:ay the 
best. Mr. Lowe has not, either as a financier or a speaker, 
shone brilliantly this Session. Very poor was his Budget, 
and quite as poor his Budget speech. Perhaps he was con-' 
Scions of this, and resolved, when he saw Mr.°White’s notice 
upon the notice-paper, to reconquer his lost position. Mr. 
Lowe had, of course, got up his speech with t gre&t labour and 
■.pare. Chancellors of the Exchequer do not make §xtempC$C 
speeches on finance. But ,fh§ fact was proved in aj 
Way. Mr. Lowe, when he rose, said, “lam goSng to 
.a speech, which the honourable member for! 
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to hfl/oe made .” The House faughed at this, and no donbt 
many thought it was a capital hit, as though he meant to 
stfy, “ thq honourable ‘member might have found better and. 
stronger arguments to ftfoVe his case, and I shall answer 
them; ’’•and no doubt JVlr. Lowe wished th§ House to think 
tnat^he meant this, jnd perhaps he did. there was 

another meaning in what he said—in fact, a distinct double 
meaning lurkecl fa Ihis sentence. The case was as follows. 
Wheifchfe wfs getting up his elaborate speech he imagined, as 
he t]Jbtight, all that Mr. White could say in favour of his 
motiors* put Mr. White took a somewhat different line of 
argSment from that which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had expected, and consequently his speech would not exactly 
fit. Here .was then a dilemma; and this was the way by 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer slipped out of it. 
“Ijh&ll not answer the speech which the hon. member has 
made, but that which he ought to have made.” Clever Mr. 
Lowe! Yes, reader, he is very clever. “ Too clever by 
half,” at times some people say. And, no doubt, this is 
so. For example—He often answers questions with such 
clever smartness that he offends the self-esteem of the 
'qjestionj^ which a Minister of the Crown should never do. 


July 2^1871. 


• • 

Of %ourse we had a discussion on the Ballot 
Bill. That Bill was the first order of the day, 
and that? you know, is by all means to be obstructed. Pro¬ 
bably to this end Mr. Bentinck rose. The hon. member for 
West Norfolk bad asked the First Lord of the Treasury a 
question, and Mr. Gladstofle was, in common courtesy, bound 
to answer. $ut why did he not s^gfeMfctt^braccinctly, as 
Palmerston woulcl have done in suA-acijfiumstapcsg ?, 
did the r!^ht*hon. gentlemau ^ 

^JVh$ diid he expatiate ? Alas! ou 

to be painfully wordy and wearisomiyaf jSef^tfso^^Phis 

vanin. 14 12? “"i***" 


asta^cesr Wny 
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answers were not kindly winnowed and compressed by the 
thoughtful, considerate reporters, the world wguld be sur¬ 
prised. “ I can,” said a reporter to°us k “ give (Jladstorte’s 
answer in half the number of words he takes to give it.” 

i o 

After Gladstone came Sir James Elphitfstone, SE> speaker 
somewhat Of the Bentinck type, iif so»far as hejtqp, is weari¬ 
some and inconsequential; and then 'rose tough-lunged, 
long-winded, irrepressible Mr. Newdega°te? to give us, as his ( 
wont is whenever an opportunity occurs, # a 0 sol&m, objurga¬ 
tory homily, of which we shall say nothing hire. * 0 ° 0 • 
Mr. Disraeli, to our surprise, arose to throw, ha shield 
over the honourable member for West Norfolk” We say to 
our surprise, because there is a feud between these twoj 
and, whilst Bentinck has often it a marked manner shown 
his dislike to Disraeli, Disraeli has in an equally marked 
manner displayed, albeit in a silent way, something likejion- 
tempt for Bentinck. But Gladstone had spoken, and had, 
in truth, laid himself open to criticism; and therefore 
Disraeli rose, not so much perhaps to defend Bentinck as to 
pitch into Gladstone. Disraeli was angry, or, rather, had 
worked himself up into an artificial rage. He was not really 
angry, only histrionically angry; but he simulftfesd anger 
well, and performed his part effectually. After enumerating, 
with singular lucidity, and satirising with pungency not 
wanting in wit, all the shortcomings of the Gover&nenT— 
their large, promises and small performances, noting as he 
went along the measures which they had proposed and had 
to lay aside—he thus broke forth, raising his voice almost to a 
shriek: “ Why are all these things neglected ? Because you 
are engaged in something else. What is tFat something 
, else? It is the bailot—a measure merely to put in practice 
the ideas of a'past generation. Why is this Bfil to absorb 
all our^atteption ? Why is all this old stuff .brought befo$p 
us ? Only, because the Prime Minister has been converted 
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to expiring faith, and lias passionately embraced a 
corpse.” p rare Ben! had you taken to the histrionic 
iflstejd of the poetical stage, how you would have brought 
dowpj the house! The Conservative party cheered “this 
lustrioiiic rant •immensely. It seemed as jf it would never 
havg doAP cheering. • Tne leader of the Conservative party 
has n °t spoken mhch this Session. At the beginning of the 
Session he was hot in good trim. During the long debates 
on the Army Bill he seldom spoke. In truth, though he had 
tb with the Opposition, he had no sympathy with them, 
agreeing,.no doubt, with his friend Lord Derby. But he 
has lost none of his old jrower. The speech which we have 
noticed was as clever, as those speeches which, twenty-five 
years ago, made him famous. Nor has age (he is sixty-six 
years old) diminished his physical power; his voice is still 
stnmg end clear, and his action as energetic as ever. 

On Monday night the House was again in Committee on 
the Ballot Bill—hard at work, but doing little. “ What are 
you doing here ? ” asked a peer, who had sauntered down to 
the Souse of Commons, of a friend. “ Getting on at all? ” 
“ No,” was the reply; “ we are marking time, not marching.” 
:&nd thr s was not far from the truth. 




;nt^9,1871. 


On* Thursday evening week, when the House 


had got through its preliminary business, Mr. 
Gladstone appeared at the bar with a paper an his hand. 
“ Mr. Gladstone,” Mr. Speaker called out, “ what have you 
there ? ” “ A'message from the Queen, Sir,” Mr. Gladstone 
replied. “ Bring it up,’* said Mr. Speaker. Whereupon— 
the membeis having all taken off their hats, according to 
custom in svfbh cases—the Prime Minister walked to the, 
tabje, bowing*as he went, and delivered tHe message to the 
*chief clerk, <who handed it to Mr. Speaker. \‘Mr. Speaker 
then read as follows“ Victoria Begina: Hex Majesty 
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being desirous of giaking competent provision for the 
honourable support and maintenance of her «third son,, 
‘Prince Arthur, .on his coming of age, relies- on tfie 
attachment of the House of Peffrs" —here Mr,.Speaker 
paused and locked confused, and thdte was a sensation ip 
the House. Mr. Gladstone looked‘perplexed ^hdJbothered, 
as if he hardly knew what to say or to d<£ for c some seconds, 
when he rose and thus incoherently spoke, amicfkt the 
interruptions marked:—“ Sir, a mistake hjs'been committed, 
but I apprehend it is one that does not vitiate the passage 
(tittering). I appeal to the Chair. I give notice"thqt I 
shall move that the message be ta^en into consideration on 
Monday next (Cries of ‘What message? We have no. 
message ! ’ followed by laughter) the message of her Majesty 
(Cries of ‘Read! read!’ and more laughter). If the eftor 
which has been committed makes it difficult to proceed-on 
the message, I will take care that it shall be corrected 
(Cries of ‘ Withdraw it! withdraw it! ’).” Here there was 
a pause and a good deal of nodding and shaking of heads 
on the Treasury bench—a sort of performance in dumb 
show seemed to us to be going on in that neighbourhood, 
Mr. Speaker bending down to the Chief Clerk;- *and tka 
Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the* Exchequer, a&d the 
Secretary for War laying their heads together. In the 
midst of this performance, Mr. Osborne rose to** ask *a 
question concerning the business of the House, *and the 
affair of the message seemed to be laid aside ; but when Mr. 
Gladstone had answered the question, Mr. Disraeli got up, 
and, leaning over the table, said, 1 “ I should like to know 
what has been done with respect to the piesl^ge.” Glad- 
, stone—“ There is aa error of the pen.” Disfaeli—“ Is that 
a venial error? ” Gladstone-®-" As I understand it, it i^not 
considered cashable to proceed upon that message. It would « 
be more formal to bring up another message, which can be 
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done at another period ?>f the evening.” Mr. Newdegate 
then rose to ask another question, and this singular scene 
ended. Gurious blunder, this. But what* was the blunder f 
An erro® pf the pen, Mr? Gladstone said; but it was no error 
of the pen. The cas*e was simply this. A* message was to 
be amt to the Lord! and another to the Commons. The 
official who tyd^cbarge of these messages sent the message 
for ifcjle Lords to Mr. Gladstone and that addressed to the 
Commons to Lord Granville. This is the solution of the 
mystery; and it was surprising to us at the time that not 
on$ oft he; yiseheads in the neighbourhood of the Treasury 
bench could penetrate it. In less than quarter of an hour 
the messages were exchanged, and Mr. Gladstone, greeted, 
with cheers of the ironical sort, again presented himself at 
thfc Bar. Doubtless the official who had charge of the 
message got, as he deserved to get, a sharp wigging. 

On the 31st of July the opponents of the ’grant to 
Prince Arthur were placed in a curious dilemma, or, as 
we may say, got into a trap. The original question was 
that .£15,000 a year be granted; whereupon Mr. Dixon, 
the member for Birmingham, moved that £5,000 be struck 
$ff from the £15,000. If this amendment could have 
been ’put in the*naked form, and had been carried, 
some other meffiber might then have moved that a 
further sum be struck off. But proposals to reduce votes in 
Sr. pply cannot be putin this way. When a member pro¬ 
poses to reduce a vote, the chairman subtracts the sum by 
which the member proposes to reduce the vote from the • 
original sum, and puts the question that the balance be 
granted; apd thus members, whilst voting that the sum 
proposed to be struck off shall not be granted, do also vote • 
tha£ the reduced amount be gfanted, and so the eleven, who 
■ were pledged” to vote that nothing be granted'to th| Prince, 
actually voted that £10,000 be granted. To make this case 
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plain we will show ore readers whaf actually occurred. Mr. 
Gladstone proposed*that an annuity of £15,000 bs granted^ i 
^heyeupon Mr. Dixon proposed that £5,000 be struck off. 
Mr. Dodson then said—“ The original question w^s that 
£15,000 be granted, &c.; since when an amendment has been. 
moved that the vote be reduced to £f0,000—the ■question 
which I have to put is that £10,000 be grafted,” &c. The 
Committee divided, and the numbers were—for tlje £10,000, ' 
51; against, 289—all the opponents to the entire grant 
voting for the £10,000, they, in their innocence, thipkin£*the 
while that they were only voting that £5,000 bee struck off. 
We have said that the opponents of- the grant voted for this 
amendment. There was, though, one "Who did not vote—to’ > 
wit, Mr. Fawcett. He saw the trdp and walked* out. As 
there was no chance of the amendment being carried, the votes 
of these gentlemen were practically of no consequence; bttt 
the fact remains. These gentlemen, who were pledged to 
oppose a grant of an annuity to Prince Arthur, did actually 
vote that he should have an annuity of £3 0,000 a year. The 
amendment lost, the original question, that £15,000 be 
granted, was put; and against this the opponents of the 
grant—including Mr. Fawcett, making eleven in all—voted f 
and so with ten of these opponents it wa§ £10,000 a year or 
nothing. What if the amendment had been carried? What 
a pretty hullabaloo there would have been! “ Why,’ their 
constituents Vould have said, “ you pledged yourself to vote 
against the grant to Prince Arthur, and you have % gone and 


•given him £10,000 a year! ” 
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